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PREFACE, 


Next in interest to the study of the Bible is the in- 
vestigation of the opinions formed by mankind, after a 
prayerful study of the Holy Word. And this interest 
is greatly heightened in the present day, when a spirit 
of religious inquiry has been kindled, and the toleration 
which succeeded the reign of persecution and bigotry has 
taken the higher form of a free right to worship God 
conscientiously. 

There is one question of surpassing interest which will 
occur to the Reader, but which the Author felt he could 
not attempt to solve, without sacrificing that impartiality 
to which he felt himself rigidly bound,—How are we to 
account for the great diversity of opinion in the Christian 
world ? 

- Upon this the Rev. Mr. Fuller, in his “Essay on 
Truth,” has offered some opinions that are worthy of 
consideration. “It certainly is not owing to anything 
in Christianity itself,’ he says. “This will be found, on 
the strictest inquiry, to be one consistent whole; and all 
its precepts tend téunity of judgment as well as of affec- 
tion. To this end were all the Epistles addressed to the 
Primitive Churches. In some, the writers labour to 
establish them in the truth; in others, to reclaim them 

- from error; in all, to promote a holy unanimity in principle 
and practice. 
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“Yet; if we look to fact, we find that the Churches, 
even in the purest ages, were never free from error. It 
was beyond the power of the Apostles, inspired as they 
were, effectually to guard them against it. Of this the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, the Galatians, and the Hebrews 
are standing proofs; and in after ages things were much 
worse. Those principles which at first were but the bud, ~ 
or at most the blade, now became the full ear, and pro- 
duced a harvest of corruption and apostasy. The history 
of Christianity, from that day to this, is the history of one 
continued struggle between truth and error—the mind of 
Christ and the reasonings of the flesh. Nor was this state 
of things unknown to the Apostles. They saw ‘the mystery 
of iniquity’ begin to work in their times ; and, by the Spirit 
of inspiration, foretold its progress: ‘In latter times (said 
they) some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of demons.’ ‘In the lest 
days perilous times shall come, in which men shall be 
lovers of their own selves, ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth.’* And that ‘as there 
were false prophets among the [Jewish] people, so there 
should be false teachers among [Christians], who would 
bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them; and bring upon themselves swift destruction.’+ 

“What shall we say then? Shail we attribute the 
multifarious and discordant doctrines of past and present 
times to diversity of habits, education, and connections— 
to the various tastes and talents found amongst men—or 
to the frailty and imbecility of the human mind? These 


* 2 Thess. ii. 7; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 1, 2, 7, 
+ 2 Pet. ii. 1: see also Jude 14—19, 
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things may be allowed to have their influence; but it is 
not to them principally that the Scriptures attribute the 
corruption of Christian doctrine or worship. 

“There is an important difference between diversity and 
contrariety. The former belongs to men as men, which 
the latter does not. One man comprehends more of truth, 
another less; this has a talent for discovering one part 
of truth, and that another ; but in all this there is nothing 
discordant, any more than in a diversity of features, or in 
the variegated face of the earth, which abounds in divers 
kinds of flowers, every one of which contributes to the 
beauty of the whole. It is not so with respect to Truth 
and Error, which are as opposite as Right and Wrong. 
True doctrines are the plants, and false doctrines the weeds 
of the Church. They cannot both flourish in the same 
mind. The one must be rooted up, or the other will be 
overrun, and rendered unproductive. 

“The causes which the Scriptures assign for the corrup- 
tion of Christian doctrine are principally, if not entirely, 
of a moral nature. They represent evangelical truth as a 
holy doctrine, and as that which cannot be understood by 
an unholy mind. ‘The natural (or merely worldly-wise) 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for 
they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.’ They are ‘hid 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes ;’ and 
_ thus ‘it seemeth good in His sight,’ whose mind it is to 
abase the pride of man.* If the Gospel had been ‘the 
wisdom of this world, the ‘spirit of this world’ would 
have sufficed to understand it; and there would be no 


® 1Cor. ii, 14; Matt. xxi. 25, 26. 
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more errors concerning it, than what arise from the 
imbecility of the human mind upon all other subjects. 
But it is not; it is the wisdom that is from above, and 
therefore requires a state of mind suited to it; or, as the 
Apostle expresseth it, that ‘we receive not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we may know 
the things which are freely given to us of God.’” 

“A truly Christian spirit will feel the force of such 
language as the following, and will act upon it:—‘ All that 
in every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
both theirs and ours, grace be unto them, and peace, from 
‘God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.—Grace 
be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.’ ” 

The DENOMINATIONAL Reason Wuy is eminently a 
careful and strictly impartial compilation of the grounds 
assigned by the various Christian sects themselves for their 
distinguishing forms of belief and modes of worship; and — 
the reader will not fail to discover, from the authorities 
quoted, that the information has been drawn from the 
highest sources. It has even been deemed desirable to 
retain the italics and capitals of the original writers. _ 

The Author has taken great pains to avoid every 
exhibition of bias, and has used a careful judgment in the 
selection of quotations upon doctrinal points. He has not 
attempted to institute comparisons between one opinion, 
or one set of opinions, and another. Creeds are simply 
stated, and it is for the Reader solely to analyze and 
compare. 


Lonnon, January, 1866. 
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SECTION I—THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH.* 


1. What is meant by “the Primitive Church” ? 


HE claim to be considered 
“the Primitive Church,” 
has at various times been 
set up by different deno- 
minations. In the present 
instance, the designation 
is designed to be simply 
historical. There are 
two senses in which the 
term may be applied. It 
may be used to include 
that religious system 
which commenced with 
the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, and ended with 
the death of St. John, 
the last surviving apostle, 
in the year 100; or it 














_ * Foxe’s “ Actsand Monuments” (as to its historical portion) commences thus :-— 

“Book I. containing the three hundred years next after Christ, with the ten perse- 

cutions of the primitive Church.” This period is by Foxe made to end with a.p, 314, 
feet rs B 
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The Apostolic Canons. 











may be understood as comprehending the Christian community 
of the first three centuries. 


2. As the Biblical Church has been already described in the “ Biblical Reason 
Why,”* it is in the latter sense that the term will be here considered. That the 
Church of the first three centuries is usually looked upon as primitive, using the 
word in the sense of pure, uncorrupt, may be gathered from the following additional 
testimony. The Church of England, in her Common Prayer (Commination 

* Service), affirms the fact in these words :—“ Brethren, in the primitive Church there 
was a godly discipline, that, at the beginning of Lent, such persons as stood con- 
yieted of notorious sin were put to open penance,” etc. These public penances, it 
will presently be seen, were a distinguishing feature in the Church of the first three 
centuries. Moreover, the authors quoted in this section, as witnessing to the belief 
and practice of the period, will be found to be such as are universally received as 
unexceptionable. The following list of authorities is extracted from Wheatley’s 
*«Tilustrations of the Common Prayer,’ and are appended also to Dr. Mant’s 
standard edition of the same book :— 


Apostolical Canons (socalled), most of ; Ireneus . PERRO? os cr ee ky 

them composed before the year 300 | Justin Martyr .  . oe Mage 40) 
Clemens of Alexandria . . 192 | Minucius Felix . ere ac 27) 
Clemensof Rome . . . 65 | Origen +), dys iene 
Cyprian A ee) i ge 248 7|) Rolycarp' .. iei.0) sos Vian elke 
Dionysius of Alexandria . . 254 | Tertullian. . reg rae ey) 


Ignatius. 5 % 4 Sy OL Theophilus Antiochen 5 2 468 


3. What are the writings called “ Apostolical Constitu- 
tions” ? 
They purport to be certain laws and regulations, chiefly 
moral and disciplinary, drawn up, under the direction of the . 
Apostles or their immediate successors, by one Clement, who is 
by some thought to be the St. Clement of Rome; but this is 
denied by others. 


4. What are the “ Apostolical Canons” 2 


They are writings of a similar nature to the foregoing, but 
of later date. 


5. The Apostolical Constitutions and Canons are received as genuine by the 
Church of England and the Roman Catholie Church, The arguments for their ze- 
ception by the former are thus stated by an author of that communion :—1, “ They 
do not contain anything which is not conformable to the discipline of the Church, 
from the end of the second to the beginning of the fourth century. 2. They contain 
a canon prohibiting the celebration of Baster according to the Jewish time, a regu- 





* Paragraph 1182 et infra, 
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lation made at several synods in the time of Victor, Bishop of Rome; and three of 
tke canons reject the baptism of heretics, which were canons of the early councils 
of Synnada and Iconium. 3. They are more ancient than the Council of Nice, 
beeause they are often cited both in that council and those which were convened 
soon after, as well as by the writers of the fourth century, under the names of the 


~ Ancient Laws, Canons of the Fathers, Ecclesiastical Canons, and even as ‘ Apostolical 
_ Canons,’””—(Bates’s ‘ Christian Antiquities,’ p. 10.) 


6. Why is the authority of St. Ignatius particularly 
venerable ? 

Because all antiquity concurs in the belief that he was a 
faithful witness to the truth of Christ. He lived in the age 
and time’ of Christ and the first apostles, and is thought 
to have been called Theophorus (his surname signifying 
“borne” or “carried by God”), on account of his having been 
one of the children brought to Christ, and taken up in his 
arms and blessed (Matt. xix. 13). He was the second: Bishop 
of Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, having been appointed to 
that see, and consecrated by the apostles. The account of his 
martyrdom, written by eye-witnesses, is thus translated by 
Dr. Grabe :— 

7. Trajan, in the nineteenth year of his reign, being elated with his victory over 
the Scythians and Dacians, and many other nations, and thinking that the religious 
company of the Christians was yet wanting to his absolute and universal dominion, 
threatened them that they should be persecuted unless they would choose to worship 


the Devil with all other nations. Wherefore our brave soldier of Christ, being in 
fear for the Church of Antioch, was voluntarily brought before Trajan, who was at 


that time there on his way to Armenia; and the Parthians, against whom he was 


hastening, being come into the presence of Trajan, the Emperor asked him, saying, 
© What a wicked wretch art thou thus to endeavour to transgress our commands, and 
to persuade others also to do likewise, to their destruction!’ Ignatius replied, ‘No 
one ought to call Theophorus after such a manner, forasmuch as all wicked spirits 
are departed forth from the servants of God. But if, because I am a trouble to 
those eyil’ spirits you call me wicked, with reference to them, I confess the charge, 
for haying [within me} Christ, the heavenly King, I dissolve all the snares of the 
devils.’ Trajan replied, ‘ And who is Theophorus?’ Ignatius.—‘ He who has Christ 
in his breast.’ Trajan.‘ And do we not seem to thee to have the gods within us, - 
who fight for us against our enemies?’ Ignatius.—‘ You err, in that you call the 
eyil spirits of the heathens gods; for there is but one God, who made heayen and 
earth, and the sea, and all that is in them; and one Jesus Christ, his only-begotten 


- Son, whose kingdom may I enjoy.’ Trajan.—‘ His kingdom, you say, who was 


erucified under Pontius Pilate.” Ignatius.—‘ His, who crucified my sin with the 


 inyentor of it, and has put all the deceit and malice of the Devil under the feet of 


those who carry Him in their heart.’ Trajan.—‘ Dost thou then carry Him who was 


> 
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Justin Martyr. 








crucified within thee?’ Ignatius‘ I do; for it is written, I will dwell in them and 
walk in them.’ Then Trajan pronounced this sentence against him—‘ Forasmuch as 
Ignatius has confessed that he carries about within himself Him that was crucified, 
we command that he be carried, bound by soldiers, to the great Rome, there to be 
thrown to the beasts, for the entertainment of the people.’ Ignatius was, in 
pursuance of this sentence, conveyed to Rome and martyred, either in 107 
or 116.” 


8. Why are the works of Justin frequently quoted ? 

The testimony of Justin, martyr to the faith and practice of 
the primitive Church, is most valuable; persons of every 
persuasion uniting to pegene it as meriting the appellation 
,“* apostolic.” 


9. His chief writings are two “Apologies,” and a “Dialogue with Trypho.” 
For a notice of his life, see the ‘‘ Biblical Reason Why.” When Justin was 
finally accused and led to trial before the Pagan judges, speaking in behalf of his 
fellow-sufferers—six other Christians—he thus declared, ‘‘ We believe in one God, 
the original Creator and Framer of all things, visible and inyisible; who is not 
inclosed in any space, but, invisible as he is, fills heaven and earth. And in — 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, whom the prophets announced beforehand as a 
Teacher of truth and a Herald of salvation.” When the Prefect asked the accused 
the question which would determine his fate, ‘‘ Art thou a Christian?” he replied 
with firmness, ‘‘I am a Christian.” To the jeering observation of the Prefect, 
‘Thou believest then in thy ascension into heaven when I have caused thee to be 
scourged and beheaded?” Justin answered, ‘‘I hope that I shall receive the gift 
of Christ's grace when I have suffered that.” The inquiry of Rusticus, 
whether he really thought that he should go to heaven and be rewarded there, 
was met by Justin with a still more decisive declaration, ‘I not only think so, but 
I know it with a certainty that does not admit of a doubt.” To further questions 
he finally replied, ‘‘ We wish nothing more than to suffer for our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for this will give us salvation and joy at his dread tribunal, before which all the 
world must appear.” He suffered in 165. 


10. What ts the nature of Justin's “ First Apology” ? 
Its substance, as regards the manners and institutions of the 
primitive Christians, is as follows :— 


ll. “After the Christian is baptized, we take him to the place where those 
who are called brethren are assembled, in order that they may offer up prayers in 
common for ourselves and for the baptized person, and for all others in every 
place, that, having learned the truth, we may be deemed worthy to be found 
walking in good works, and keeping the commandments, so that we may attain 
to eternal salvation. Having ended our prayers, we salute each other with a 
kiss. Bread is then brought to that brother who presides, and ‘a cup of wine. 
mixed with water; and he, taking them, gives praise and glory to the Father of 
the universe, through the name of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, and employs 
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Testimony of Pliny. 





some time in offering up thanks to him for having deemed us worthy of these 
gifts. The prayers and thanksgivings being ended, all the people present express 
their assent by saying, ‘Amien;’ which, in the Hebrew tongue, answers to Yévocro 
(‘be it so’) in the Greek. The President having given thanks, and the people 
having expressed their assent, they who are called by us deacons give to each of 
those present a portion of the bread and of the wine mixed with water, over 
which the thanksgiving was pronounced, and carry away a portion to those who are 
absent. And this food is called among us Eucharistia, of which no one is ‘allowed 
to partake who does not believe that what we teach is true, and has not been 
washed with the layer (of baptism) for the remission of sins, and unto regeneration, 
and does not live as Christ has enjoined... . . . . For the Apostles, in the 
memoirs composed by them, which are called Gospels, have declared that Jesus 
gave them this injunction,” etc. etc. 

“« Afterwards we remind each other of these things, and they who are wealthy 
assist those who are in need, and we are always together; and over all our offerings 
we bless the Creator of all things, through his son Jesus Christ, and through the 
Holy Spirit. And on the day called Sunday, there is an assembling together of all 
who dwell in the cities and country; and the memoirs of the Apostles, and. the 
writings of the Prophets, are read as circumstances permit. Then when the reader 
has finished, the President delivers a discourse, in which he admonishes all present 
to the imitation of these good things,” etc.* 


12. What information do we derive from Pliny, tha hacthin 
plulosopher and judge, concerning the early Christians ? 

His famous letter to Trajan puts us in possession of the 
following facts :—1. That the Christians met on a certain day 
for religious worship. 2. That they worshipped Christ: his 
words in the original are “Carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere 
secum invicem,” implying that they had a set form of words 
which they rehearsed alternately. 3. That they celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper, and their love-feasts, in an evening assembly. 
4. That there were readings of the Scriptures, and exhortations. 
5. That they remained stedfast in their faith, and practised 
what they preached. 6. That they were then a numerous 
- body.t 





* For an unabridged version of these passages of Justin’s First Apology, the 
reader is referred to Hook’s “Ecclesiastical Biography,” article Justin. 


Tt The whole letter of Pliny to Trajan, being very interesting and valuable, js 


here appended :— 
THE EPISTLE OF PLINY. 


“Tt is an unavoidable rule with me, sir, to make reference of all those things 
wherein I doubt to you; for who i is better able either to direct my judgment, or 
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Pliny’s Letter to Trajan. 
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13. Pliny the younger, nephew of the elder Pliny, a distinguished naturalist 
and philosopher, was born at Novocomum, a.p. 62. He was, in 4.D. 100, promoted 
by Trajan to the consular dignity; at the time of his writing his famous letter he 
was Proconsul of Bithynia. He died a.v, 116. 


instruct my ignorance? I haye never yet witnessed any of the proceedings against 
the Christians, and therefore I am quite at a loss what punishment ought to be 
administered, and to what extent; and how far it is proper that any inquiry 
should be made after them. Nor amI at dll clear, whether any difference should 
be made for age, or whether those of tender years should be treated with the same 
severity as adults; also whether repentance should entitle to a pardon, or whether 
he who has once been a Christian should gain nothing by ceasing to be one; also, 
whether the bare profession, unaccompanied by any criminal conduct, should be 
visited with punishment, or only crimes which may be connected with the profession. 
In the meantime, I have adopted this course with those who have been brought 
before me as Christians. I ask them whether they are Christians; if they confess 
to it, I repeat the question a second and third time, accompanied with threats; 
if they persist, I order them to be led to punishment; for of this I never doubted, 
that, whatever their opinions might be, a contumacious and inflexible obstinacy 
deserved correction. Some of those infected with this infatuation, being citizens of 
Rome, I have reserved as privileged persons to be sent thither. But the crime 
spreading (as is usually the cas¢) while it was under prosecution, more cases soon 
occurred. An anonymous libel was presented to me, containing the names of many 
persons, who yet denied that they were, or ever had been, Christians, and repeated 
after me an invocation of the gods, and offered worship with wine and incense to 
your image (which for this purpose I ordered to be brought with the images of the 
deities), and they eyen cursed Christ; things which, I am told, no real Christian 
can be prevailed on to do; on this account I thought proper to discharge them. 
Others, on being accused by an open informer, have allowed that they were Chris- 
tians, but presently after denied it; alleging that once indeed they were Christians, 
but that they ceased to be such some three years ago, others more, some even 


twenty years back: these, likewise, all worshipped your image and the images of the _ 


gods, and even cursed Christ; but the whole account they gave of their crime or 
error (whichever it is to be called) amounted only to this, viz., that they were 
accustomed on a stated day to meet before daylight, and to repeat together a set 
form of prayer to Christ as a God, and to bind themselves by an obligation—not 
indeed to commit wickedness, but, on the contrary, never to commit theft, robbery, 
or adultery, never to falsify their word, never to defraud any man; after which it 
was their custom to separate, and reassemble to partake in common of a harmless 
meal; from which last practice, however, they had desisted, in consequence of my 
edict, in which (agreeably to your command) I forbade such societies. This being 
the whole of their statement, I judged it quite necessary to examine two young 
women, who were said to be deaconesses, by torture, in order to get at the real 
truth; but I found out nothing except absurd and raving superstition, I have 
thought proper, therefore, to suspend all further proceedings in order to consult 


you, for it appears to me a matter which calls for serious deliberation, especially on 


account of the great number of the persons involved, many of all ranks and ages, 
and of both sexes, being already under prosecution, and more will soon be in the 
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14. What does Lucian,* the Roman poet, say of the Christians 
of his time ? A 

He designates them under the name of Christians ; speaks of 
the Author of their religion as a great man, who lived in Pales- 
tine, and was crucified there; calls their leaders prophets, 
masters of the synagogue, etc.; speaks of their rites as new mys- 
teries, of their fraternal union, their renunciation of Grecian 
idolatry, their worship of Christ, their charitable acts, their 
agape, their abstinence from certain kinds of food, and their 
rigorous discipline.—(Lucian, “‘De Morte peregrini,” “ Philo- 
pseudes,”’ and “ Pseudomantis.”’) 


15. By what names were the primitive Christians generally 
recognized ? 

The most common appellation given to them, during the 
apostolic age, was that of Christians. They were also called 
disciples, brethren and sisters, believers and saints. 

16. In the Epistle of Pliny to Trajan, it will have been remarked that the 
term “‘Christian’” is applied eight times, and no other is used. 

7. Why were the early Christians sometimes called 
“ Chrestians” by the heathen ? 

Because of an error into which they fell, in confounding the 
word Christos with Chrestos, the latter signifying good. 

18, The word Christos (the anointed) was a more difficult matter with the 
common people than Chrestos (good). The Christians were exemplary, and yet 
modest in their lives; hence the application of the term “ good” was natural, and 
soon obtained currency. 

19. What was the general character of this Church ? 

Husebius, a.p. 312, in his “ Ecclesiastical History,” book x. 








same situation; not that I think it impossible to check and master the evil. This 
at least is certain, that the temples which were nearly deserted have begun to be 
frequented, and the sacred solemnities which have been intermitted are again 
attended; and victims, which lately were very scarce, owing to the scarcity of 
purchasers, are now selling everywhere. Whenco it is easy to conjecture, that 
crowds might be reclaimed from their error if only pardon should be promised 
_ to such as repent.” f 

* Of Samosata, in Spain. He travelled a good deal, visited Syria, Ionia, 
_ Greece, Italy, Gaul, and was patronized by the Emperor Mare. Aurelius, Died 

A.D, 186, aged 90. 
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chap. 2, thus describes it:—‘ There was one and the same 
power of the Holy Spirit animating all the mombers; one 
soul in all; the same alacrity in faith; one common consent 
in chanting forth the praises of God.” 


20. Why is the Apostle’s Creed so called? 
Because in substance, if not in very word, it was composed 
by the Apostles. 


21. It is not necessary, in order to its genuineness, that these should have 
actually drawn it up. The Apostles were not, as a body, writers, but teachers. 
The faith was communicated orally; writings were introduced for special and 
occasional purposes (see “ Biblical Reason Why,” par. 615), and formed no neces- 
sary part in the first promulgation of the Gospel. There can be no doubt that it 
was received and held by the primitive Church, since all the orthodox writers of 
the first three centuries refer to and cite it against heretics and innovators. That 
the creed which is attributed to the Apostles, and bears their name, was in reality 
drawn up by them, has been ably demonstrated. (Vide ‘‘ Dissert. xii. Seculi I. 
Natalis Alexandri.”) This was the only one in use amongst the ancient Chris- 
tians, and for the first three centuries was not committed to writing, lest it should 
fall into the hands of unbelievers, but was delivered down by oral tradition. With 
the exception of Tertullian, no author, before the reign of Constantine the Great, 
presumed to note down this creed. After that period, when the danger of its being 
ridiculed by Jew or Gentile had passed away, it began to be penned, and first of 
all appeared in the works of St. Athanasius and St. Basil. 


22. Why is the Creed called also the Symbol? 

The word symbol means a sign to distinguish things from 
one another. ‘To the primitive Christians the symbol, or creed, 
was what the watchword is, at the present moment, to an army 
in the field—a signal by which a friend may be immediately 
discriminated from an enemy. As the creed was the medium 
through which the believer was recognized amid Jews and 
Pagans, it became customary to say, “Da signum,” “Da sym- 
bolum’—“ Give the sign,” “‘ Repeat the symbol” or creed. | 


23. Why, im so sacred a document as the Apostles’ Creed, 
was the name of Pontius Pilate introduced 2 

There were two reasons why the name of the Roman gover- 
nor should occur. 1. To point out the time of our Saviour’s 
suffering, it being a common method of computing years 
among the Romans, to name the governor, consul, or other 
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officer under which any event took place; as, ¢.y., in the first 
year of the consulship of so-and-so. 2. To assign a reason 
why our Saviour was crucified, instead of being stoned to death. 


24, For death by stoning was the punishment enjoined by the Jewish law for 
the sin of blasphemy ; but crucifixion was a Roman punishment, and could only be 
inflicted by order of the Roman governor. (See ‘Biblical Reason Why.”) 


25. Why is the government of the primitive Church believed 
to have been episcopal ? 

From the frequent reference to the office and authority of 
a bishop in the writings of the earliest fathers. 


26. “*‘ Without the bishop and presbyters there is no Church. He that is within 
the altar is pure; but he that is without, that is, who does anything without 
the bishops, and presbyters, and deacons, is not pure in his conscience.”’—(Ignat. 
«Epis. ad Trall.’’) 


27. Why was baptism so called ? 

The Greek word from which our term baptism is taken, 
signifies immersion, and the term was first made use of at 
a time when the modern practice of sprinkling or pouring 
water had not been introduced. This initiatory rite was there- 
fore called baptism, because the subject of it was immersed 
in water.—(Riddle, “ Christian Antiquities,” p. 442.) 


28. The intention and effects of baptism in the primitive Church may be deduced 
from a consideration of the various names and appellations applied to it by authors 
of that age. A few of these are selected :— 

«The water of life.”—(‘ Dialog.” Justin M.) 

“The seal” or “ sign of sovereignty.”—(Gregory Nazianz. ‘Orat.” 40; Ter- 
tull. “ Apolog.” c. 21; “De Spectac.” iv. 24; Herma, ‘‘Past.’’ lib, ii. simil. 9; 
* Constit. Apost.” lib. ii. c. 14; Euseb. “ Hist. Hecl.” lib. iti. c. 23; Cyril 
Hierosol. ‘‘ Catech,”? i. 3, xvii. 35.) 

“ Mors peccatorum,” “the death of sin.”—(In Tertullian, Cyprian, and other 
writers, passim.) 

“The new circumcision,” or, “the great circumcision.” —(Gregory of Nyssa, 
Epiphanius, passim.) 

Clement of Alexandria, a.p. 192, thus speaks :—‘‘ Being baptized, we are 
enlightened; being enlightened, we receive the adoption of sons; receiving the 
adoption, we are perfected; being perfected, we are rendered immortal. But this 
act has various titles—grace, illumination, that which is perfect, and the washing 
(laver). The washing, because through it we cast away our sins; grace, because 


by it the punishments due to our sins are remitted ; illumination, because through 


it we behold that holy, saving light, that is, by it the eye is sharpened to behold 
the Divine; that which is perfect, because so we designate that to which nothing is 
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wanting; for what is wanting to him who Imows God? For * is really absurd for 
that which is not perfect to be called God’s grace; but He who 1s perfect will 
assuredly vouchsafe perfect gifts.”—(‘ Peedag.,” lib. i, 'e@.) 

«« As many as are convinced and believe our doctrines, and undertake to live 
accordingly as we teach, are instructed to fast and pray to God (we also fasting and 
praying with them) for the remission of the sins which they have hitherto committed, 
and are then led to a place where there is water, and are then born again, after the 
manner in which we were born again.’—(Justin Martyr, p. 39, a.D. 150.) 


(99. How is it known that infant baptism prevailed in the 


primitive Church? 
Because Tertullian, who disapproved of the practice, alludes 
to it in his writings as of frequent occurrence, and Irenzus 


directly commands it.* 


30. In addition to these testimonies, the following is cited from St. Cyprian :— 
«Now, as to the case of infants, who, you say, ought not to be baptized within the 
second or third day after birth, and that the law of the ancient circumcision ought 
to be had regard to, so that, in your opinion, the child ought not to be baptized: and 
hallowed within the eighth day, it has seemed far otherwise to all of us in our 
council. For in what you thought ought to be done, not one agreed; but we all, on 
the contrary, gave our judgment that to none born of man was the mercy and grace 
of God to be denied.”—(Hpis. lix. ad Fidum.) : 


31. Why was a decree passed by the Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 397, prohibiting the baptism of dead persons? 

Because certain heretics, known by the name of Cataphry- 
gians, or Montanists, putting a false construction upon some 
words of St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 29), were addicted to this maladmi- 
nistration of the sacred rite.—(Gregor. Naz. Orat. 40. de Bapt.) 


32. There was also a vicarious baptism of the living for the dead, which obtained 
among various Oriental and African sects, especially the Marcionites, and was 
severely reproved by many of the fathers. Tertullian speaks of it as a vain practice, 
introduced in imitation of a heathen rite, (‘*Adv. Marcion.” lib. v. ¢.10.) The 
practice of the Marcionites, in this particular, is thus represented by St. Chrysostom 
(Hom. 40, on 1 Cor.) :—‘‘ When a catechumen dies, they conceal a living person 
under the dead body of the departed. They then stand before the bed, and ask 
the dead person whether he is willing or not to be baptized. Instead of the dead, - 





* <¢ Ady, Heeres.” lib. ii. c. 22. ‘All, I repeat, who, through Him, are born 
again unto God; infants, and children, and boys, and youths, and elders.” 

+ It must be noticed that this date exceeds the limit taken as the period of the 
primitive Church. But the decree in question necessarily refers to acts and errors 
previously occurring, probably for more than a century, and certainly before the — 
year 300. a 
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who is unable to answer, the person under the bed replies in the affirmative. Here- 
upon they baptize him instead of the deceased, and thus make quite a farce of the 
whole matter. Such power has Satan over the minds of foolish men. And if you 
complain of this transaction, they appeal to the words of the Apostle Paul, who 
speaks of being ‘ baptized for the dead.’”” The author then proceeds to show that 
this passage does not sanction the practice of which he complains. 


33. What was the true meaning of the Apostle with reference 
to this point ? 

It is given by the fathers thus:—When a cobochtimen; who 
had not completed his period of instruction and probation, was 
in danger of death, that period was anticipated, and baptism 
administered. —(Epiphanius, “ Heres.” xxviii. c. 6; Chrys. 
Hom. 40, on 1 Cor. ; Theodoret, etc.) 


84. Who were the Catechumens ?* 

They formed the lowest order of Christians in the primitive 
Church ; the name included all those persons who had applied 
for and were receiving instruction in Christian doctrine, but 
had as yet not completed the necessary course. 


35. They were sometimes called candidates for baptism, a name which especially 
applied to them in its original Roman signification (clothed in white), from the 
circumstance of their being obliged to appear in white vestments when they were 
received into the Church.—(Riddle.) Persons received as Catechumens, or can- 
didates for baptism, were signed with the sign of the cross, with prayer, and the 
imposition of hands.—(Euseb. V. Const.) ; 


36. Why was confirmation administered in the first ages? 

Because it was regarded as a means by which those baptized 
were to be strengthened or confirmed in the profession of 
their faith. 


37. Ecclesiastical confirmation is a rite whereby a person, arrived at years of 
discretion, undertakes the performance of every part of the baptismal vow made for 
him by his godfathers and godmothers. It is administered only by bishops, and 
consists of the imposition of hands on the head of the person confirmed.—(Buck’s 
«Theological Dictionary.”) As to the question of fact, Tertullian may be quoted :— 
« After this, having come out of the laver, we are anointed thoroughly with a blessed 
unction (perungimur benedicta unctione), according to the ancient rule, by which 
they were wont to be anointed for the priesthood with oil out of a horn. Wherefore 
Aaron was anointed by Moses; whence Christ is named from Chrismate, which is 
anointing. . . . . S8oalsothe unction runs bodily over us, but profits spiritually. 





* Katechowmenoi, (See Rom. ii. 18; Gal. vi, 6; Acts, xviii. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 9.) 
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. . . . Next to this the hand is laid upon us through the blessing, calling upon 
and inviting the Holy Spirit (dehine manus imponitur per benedictionem advocans 
et inyitans Spiritum sanctum).”—(‘‘De Baptismo,” pp. 226, 227.) 


38. Who were the Penitents of the early Christian Church ? 
They were such Christians who, whether by apostasy or 
some breach of the moral code established, had incurred the 
censures of their brethren, or excommunication, 7.e., a cutting 
off from the privileges of Church fellowship, to which they 
were only readmitted after a course of humiliatory exercises. 


39. Penance in the Christian Church may be regarded as an imitation, or rather 
a continuation, of an institution belonging to the Jewish synagogue. It was, in fact, 
an appendage of the practice of excommunication, . . . . whichdescended from 
the Synagogue to the Christian Church. The chief difference between Jewish and 
Christian excommunication, consisted in the cireumstance that the former extended 
its consequences to the affairs of civil life, whereas the latter was strictly confined 
to ecclesiastical relations.—(Riddle, ‘* Christian Antiquities,” p. 579.) 


40. Why was excommunication so called ? 

Because its chief effect was to exclude the object of it 
from the Lord’s Supper, or Communion, and the agape, or 
love-feasts. 


41. “This practice was founded upon the words of the Apostle (1 Cor. v. 11), 
‘ With such an one no not to eat ;' a passage which does not refer to common meals 
and the ordinary intercourse of life, but to the religious agapx and other solemnities, 
as appears from the context, and from a comparison with 1 Cor. x. 16—18, x. 
20—34.”—(Riddle, ‘Christian Antiquities,” p. 579.) ’ 

(Rererencrs vron Puvancn AND PunireNnts—1 Cor. v. 1-8; 2 Cor. ii. 
5—11; 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Tertull. De Penitent. c. 8; De Pudicilia, c. 2-6, ete. 
Cyprian, De Lapsis, De Bono Patientie, and Epis. 10, 13, 25, 46, 48, 54. Clem, 
Alexand. Stromat. lib. ii. c. 13; Apostol. Constit. lib, viii. ce. 8, 9.) 


42. What was the nature of the acts performed by 
pemtents in the primitive Church ? 

It must first be understood that these acts were done 
voluntarily on the part of the penitents, who were divided — 
into several classes, according to the gravity of their fault. 

43. Those of the first three classes (see Riddle, pp. 589—606) were forbidden to 
stand during public prayers; they were obliged to meel. All were to make an open 
and public confession of their sin before the whole church or congregation, with 
sighs, tears, and other expressions of grief, together with entreaties for the prayers 


and intercession of the faithful. During the term of penance all ornaments of dress 
were to be laid aside, and all expressions of joy or pleasure to be abandoned, 
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penitents were required literally to wear sackcloth, and to cover their heads witk 
ashes.—(Euseb. “* Hist. Eccl.” lib. v.c. 28.) Male penitents cut off their hair and 
shaved the beard; females were enjoined to appear with hair dishevelled, and 
wearing a peculiar kind of veil. During such term, amusements, at other times 
lawful, were prohibited. Marriage was not to be contracted, or the bath frequented. 
They were obliged to be present, and to perform their penance, at every religious 
assembly or act of worship; to give alms according to their ability; to visit the sick 
and dying, and to bury the dead.—(‘‘ Christian Antiquities,” p. 595.) 


44. Who were the Fossores ? 
They were certain officers of the early Christian Church, to 
whom the bodies of the martyrs, as well as of those who died. 




















A FOSSOR, OR EXCAVATOR. 
(From Boldetti’s ‘‘ Osservazioni sopra i Cimiteri.’””) 


natural deaths, were entrusted for honourable but secret 
interment. The word fossor meant, literally, an excavator. 


45, The above illustration is particularly worthy of an attentive study; it is a 
fac-simile of an engraved slab affixed to the tomb of one Diogenes, a fossor or grave- 
+ digger, and evidently prepared by himself. From this rude but most valuable 
“memorial we learn the antiquity of Christian monumental inscriptions and commemo- 
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rations, the exact costume of an ordinary layman during the first centuries, and the 
architectural character of the subterranean temples. If the reader will compare the 
rude‘attempt at a perspective view, scratched at the back of the figure of the fossor, 
with the annexed diagram of a Roman vault of sepulture called the colwmbarium (or 
dovecote), he will be able to judge how far the present form of our churches, 
especially those built in the classic style, correspond with the catacombal temples of 
the primitive Christians. The colum- 
barium was an oblong room or yault 
built below the level of the ground, the 
walls of which were pierced with a 
great number of little pigeon-holes or 
cells, just of sufficient size to receive 
an urn containing the ashes of the 
body, which had been burnt according 
to the usual Roman mode of disposing 
of the dead. Externally, of course, 
the columbarium had no architecture, 
though some of the more important 
family sepulchres of this class were 
adorned internally with pilasters and 
painted ornaments of considerable 
beauty. Reverting to the figure of 
the fossor, it will be observed that the 
crosses marked upon his tunic sufli- 
ciently indicate that the sacred symbol 
of redemption was already in use as 
a badge of the Christian profession. 
The lamp suspended by a chain, and 
held in his hand, shows, with the pick- 
axe, the nature of his occupation; and 
the words, Deposita in pace, ‘buried 
in peace,” express the belief and hope 
that the tenant of this tomb was at rest upon 
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“The bosom of his Father and his God.”—(Gray.) 


Scattered around are other implements of the excavator’s calling, the use and 
application of which will be sufficiently evident. 


46. Who were the Enerqumens ? 

They were persons possessed of an evil spirit or demon, 
-such as are mentioned in various parts of Scripture ; were under 
the special care of an order of church officers called exorcists ; 
and were permitted to join only in portions of the public 
worship. 


47, If they were disordered in mind, they were compelled to remain in the 


j 
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exedra, or eyen in the outer porch or the area of the church. They were not 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper until their complete restoration. 


48. What kind of buildings did the primitive Christians 
use for the purposes of public worship ? 

They at first met in the houses of the wealthier class of 
Christians, occasionally using the hall or atriwm,* and occa- 
sionally a more retired place, according to circumstances. 
‘When persecution at length obliged them to conceal their 
worship more effectually, they resorted to caves, or artificial 
recesses under ground. 


49. What were the catacombs ? 
' They were caves, grottoes, or subterraneous passages, used 
in the first instance for the burial of the dead by the early 
Italian Christians; and subsequently applied by them to the 
purposes of religious worship. 


50. The term catacombt was originally confined to the cemetery of St. Sebastian 
in Rome, where, according to the Roman calendars, the bodies of St. Peter and St. 
Paul were deposited. It is now applied to a vast number of subterraneous 
sepulchres about three miles from modern Rome, in the Appian Way. 

51. Why were catacombs used as churches by the early 
Italian Christians ? 

They formed a ready and safe means of concealment during 
the first cruel persecutions of the Pagan emperors; in them the 
bodies, or what remained of the bodies of the martyrs were 
deposited; thither the Christians naturally resorted in times of 
trouble; and, finally, they were prepared and set apart for 
general worship, the preaching of the gospel, and the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments. 


° 


52. The origin of the catacombs has been the subject of much speculation. It 
is now generally decided that the solution given above is the true one. The reader 
who is desirous of pursuing the subject is referred to an elaborate work by F. 
Marchi, entitled, ‘“‘ Architecture of Subterranean Christian Rome,” 1844, wherein 


_ eyery fact hitherto collected in reference to them has been considered. The- 





* See the form of an atrium in the Roman and Greek courts at the Crystal. 
Palace, Sydenham, 


_ +1 is derived probably from kata (kara), “down,” and kwmbos (xvpBos), % 
“hollow” or “recess.” 
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illustrations which accompany this portion of the present work are taken from 
Boldetti’s ‘‘Osservazioni sopra i Cimiteri di S. Martiri,” 1720. 


58. What was the form of these catacombs ? 

Each catacomb was an excavated passage about three feet 
broad and eight or ten feet high; along the side walls were 
sepulchral niches, closed with thick tiles or pieces of marble. 
Within these niches, laid as upon shelves, or in the manner of 
cupboard recesses, 
the remains of the 
Iii, martyrs and others 
Ii ____|l] were deposited. 


al 


54, The entrance to 
these catacombs was 
earefully concealed. It 
was sometimes in the 
garden of a Christian 
householder, and some- 
times in the sand pits 
which were, and still are, 
soplentiful about Rome.* 
The descent divesatonce, 
by a steep flight of steps, 
below the stratum of 
sand, into one which is 
| indurated to the hard- 
ness of a tender but 
_consistent rock, on the 
surface of which every 
stroke of the pickaxe is 
yet distinctly traceable. 
(EF. Marchi.) ‘When this 
| stratum is reached you 
are in the first story of 
the cemetery, for you 
























































































































































TOMB OF A MARTYR IN THE CATACOMBS, descend again by stairs 
used for the purposes of religious worship by the to the second and third 
primitive Christians.—(From Boldetti.) below, all constructed on 


the same principle. 
A catacomb may be divided into three parts, its passages, or streets, its 
chambers or squares, and its churches. The passages are long, narrow galleries, cut 
with tolerable regularity,so that the roof and floor are at right angles with the sides, 





* The sand pits, called arenaria, from the contents of which the well-known 
Roman cement is made, / d 
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_ \ They are evidently so made to measure that it 
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often so narrow as scarcely to allow two persons to go abreast. They sometimes run 
quite straight to a great length, but they are crossed by others, and these again by 
others, so as to form a complete labyrinth or network of subterranean corridors, These 
passages are the catacomb or cemetery. Their walls, as has been said, are honey- 
combed with graves. Sometimes there are as 
many as fourteen, sometimes as few as three 
or four, of these rows, one above the other. SSS 
N 
. al \, 
| 2p SUN 









e corpse was deposited here, and its cell 
losed up, which was generally done herme- 





, and cemented all round, an inscription 
cut upon the tile, or scratched on 
the\yet mortar. Thousands of these inscrip- 
tion§ haye been copied and published, but 
r the greatest number of tombs are 
anontmous, and have no record upon them. 


. By what means were the 


ended jin an enlarged apartment 
long form, atthe further 


the tomh of some eminent martyr, 
and this tomb formed the altar, 
or what answers to the communion 
table of the Protestant Church. PLAN OF CATACOMBAL CHURCH. 


> 56. This arrangement was more or less elaborate, according to circumstances. 
Sometimes the church was formed of two of these chambers, crossing the main 
corridor. Annexed is a diagram, showing the plan of a subterranean church in 
the cemetery of St. Agnes, extracted from Marchi and Boldetti, the details of 
which are explained in the note.* 


ee 





* A, choir or chancel, with bishop’s chair, a, and benches, 0 3, for the clergy. 
B, first church, occupied by the male members of the congregation, © C, main 


_ corridor, affording entrance to the church. D, second church for the women, Hach 


portion is subdivided by projections in the wall, 
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In the preceding diagram no trace of the altar-tomb previously mentioned is 
visible. It would appear, in fact, that the altar was frequently a portable one, 
sometimes of wood, at others of mixed wood and stone. It stood in front of the 
bishop’s chair, not against the wall of the apse. In many ancient basilicas this 
arrangement still prevails, the officiating priest, or chief minister, facing the 
people, | 


57. Why were the bodies of the martyrs and others | 

preserved and reverenced by the early Christians ? veg! 
Undoubtedly the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 

as taught by the Apostles’ Creed, and exhibited in the sacrel 


| 


SANG x cA 


PORTIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CATACOMBS. 
(The central figure is the sacred monogram of Christ. Those to the nght and 


left, abbreviations of the Latin word sanguis, indicate the presezce of a 
martyr’s blood.) 
humanity of Christ, led to this practice. The Pagans, who looked 
for no such resurrection, burned the bodies of their dead; but an 
entirely opposite sentiment on the part of the Christiaas would 
naturally lead to a different course. 


58. The martyr Ignatius was so well aware of what would follow his death, 
viz., the preservation of his mangled remains, that, out of humility, he prayed that 
the beasts might wholly devour them. His desire is expressed by the martyrologist 
thus :—‘‘ He wished that he might not be burthensome to any of the brethren by 
the gathering of his relics. . . . . Only the more solid parts of them were 
left, which were carried to Antioch, and wrapt in linen—a priceless treasure, 
bequeathed to the Church through the grace which was in the martyx.”—(‘‘ Martyr. 
8. Ignatii,”’ n. vii.) 


59. Why were the primitive religious edifices called 
“ titles” 2* 

Churches were sometimes called ¢étuli; but whether from 
the inscription of dedication, or from the sign of the cross, or 


* In Latin, fituli; in Greek, t2tlot. 
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from the graves of the martyrs and saints, or from wha 
other cause is uncertain. : 
Baronius derives the term 
from the title on the cross, 
which is, perhaps, the most : 3 
lausible conjecture on the TITLE OR INSCRIPTION IN THE CATACOMBS, 
bject.—(Riddle’s “Christian Antiquities,” p. 667.) 


60. The title set over the graves of the martyrs in the catacombs was derived 
frm that of the cross, and was a necessary means to distinguish one from another. 
Th\ tomb of the martyr became the altar of the subterranean churches, and as one 
alta or church would require to be distinguished from another, these were called 
© ofCallistus,” ‘of Agnes,” etc. etc. It is obvious that the present practice, among 
Protlstants and Roman Catholics, of designating churches in this manner had its 
originin this way. Dissenters, in order to remove any appearance of saint worship, 
followpnother plan, calling their places of worship either by the name of the street 
or squyre in which they are found, or that of their leaders, as ‘‘ Wesley Chapel,” 
« Wyclffe Chapel,” or simply “‘ Wesleyan Chapel.” 


61\ What is the origin of the word Church? 
In the sense of a place of worship, it is derived by some 
from a or to kuriakon, “the Lord's house.” As applied 
toa body of Christians, or the whole body combined in one 
confession, it comes from ecclesia, or ecclesiasterion. 
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62. These words are used in both senses by Tertullian, and other contem- 
porary writers. 
63. What was the origin of saints’ days? 
Their observance arose from the fact that, during the first 
and second centuries, the Christians used to meet at the graves 
_ of the martyrs upon the anniversaries of their deaths, and then 
and there celebrate divine worship, with the Lord’s Supper, as 
on the Lord’s-day. 
64. Riddle, from whom the above is in substance taken, adds, that no invocation 
t of martyrs’ or worship of relics was yet introduced; but the anxiety expressed by 
Tgnatius (see “ Acts of his Martyrdom,’ 58) that his body should not be preserved, 
is inconsistent with the assertion. 
65. Why do we so seldom find the words “temple” and 
“altar” in the writings of the early Christians ? 
Because of the use of those terms by the heathen. It was 
 faeir boast that they had neither temples nor altars.—(Orig. 
~ ® Cont. Cels.” lib. vii. c. 9.) 
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66. But this is to be understood,” says Riddle (‘‘ Christian Antiquities,” 
p. 667), “only relatively, by way of distinction from Jewish and heathen rites, and 
in the spirit of such passages of Scripture as John iv. 20, ii. 19—21; Acts vii. 48, 
xvii. 23—25. But when the danger of symbolizing with either Judaism or heathen 
idolatry had ceased, and even a suspicion of such union could not be supposed to 
exist, Christians felt less hesitation in calling their places of worship temples, 
especially as this was a name rendered both sacred and familiar to them by its 
occurrence in the writings of the Old Testament. In the same way the scriptural 
expressions, ‘ priest,’ ‘priesthood,’ ‘sacrifice,’ ete., which were at first studiously 
avoided, were afterwards gradually introduced into the ecclesiastical vocabulary o 
Christians. The words naos (altar) and templum are of frequent occurrence in tle 
writings of Lactantius, Ambrose, Eusebius, and Chrysostom; and it appears fron 
the testimony of Jerome, that the phraseology was quite common as early as fhe 
fourth century.” 


67. Why were fast-days observed in the primitive Church 2 

The answer is supplied by Origen, a.p. 185, who says: 
«We have the days of Lent consecrated to fasts; we have the 
fourth and sixth days of the week on which we solemnly fast. 
It is undoubtedly free for the Christians to fast at all times, not 
through a superstitious observance, but from the virsue of 
sobriety. For how is chastity guarded by them uncorrupted, 
unless it be supported by the stricter aid of sobriety.”— 
(T. 1. Hom. xi. in Levit.) 


68. Allusions to the fastings are found in Tertullian (‘‘ De Jejunio.” n. 2), 
[reneus (‘‘ Ep. ad Victor”), and many other of the early writers. 


69. How was the phrase, “communion of saints,’ under- 
stood by the primitive Christians ? 

It would appear from their writings that the intimate con- 
nection commenced, under the apostles, of one Christian family 
and church with another, continued to exist and to be 
strengthened under their immediate successors. 


70. Hence Christians, when they travelled from home, were careful, says St. 
Cyprian, to take with them letters of communion, in virtue of which, on the 
principle that all things were common to the ‘‘saints,’’ they were in every place 
teceived by the Christians as brothers; were admitted to their religious assem- 
blies, and to a participation of the sacraments; and, if they were in want, had a 
right to relief in the same manner as the poor Christians of the place. 


71. What were the Agape? 
The agape consisted of an entertainment separa by the 
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richer members, to which the poor were invited, and was com- 
monly held in the place of worship when the service of the 
Lord’s-day was over. There they testified their love by mutual 
acts of kindness, by partaking of the same fare, and by liberally 
supplying the necessities of their indigent brethren. 


72. From what Pliny, in his epistle to the emperor Trajan, says, concerning 
e meetings of the Christians in his day, it would appear that the feast of charity 
generally attended to in the evening of the Lord’s-day, at least in those 
ches that were in Bithynia, the seat of his jurisdiction. ‘‘ Their practice dase 
says he, “to meet before day and sing a hymn to Christ, and to bind themselves 
by a solemn oath or sacrament, to do no wickedness; these things performed, 
they\separate and meet again to partake of a common and innocent meal.” But 
the tost particular account that we have of these agape is that given us by 
Tertullian, in his Apology for the Christians, chap. 39. ‘We Christians,” says he, 
“look upon ourselves as one body, actuated, as it were, by one soul; and being 
thus incorporated by love, we can never dispute what we are to bestow upon our 
own metabers. And is it any great wonder that such charitable brethren as enjoy 
all things in common, should have such frequent loye-feasts ? It is for this you 
traduce us, and reflect upon our little frugal suppers, not only as infamously 
wicked, but as exceedingly scandalous. The nature of this supper you may under- 
stand by its name, for it is the Greek word for love. We Christians think we can 
never be too expensive, because we consider all to be gain that is laid out in doing 
good. When, therefore, we are at the charge of an entertainment, itis to refresh 
the bowels of the needy. We feed the hungry, because we know God takes a 
peculiar delight in seeing us doit. If, therefore, we feast only with such excellent 
_and noble designs, I leave you from thence to guess at the rest of our discipline in 
matters of pure religion. Nothing earthly, nothing impure, has any admittance 
here. Our souls ascend in prayer to God before we sit down to meat. We eat only 
what suffices nature, and drink no more than is strictly becoming chaste and regular 
persons. We sup like servants who know that we may awake in the night to the 
service of our master; and we discourse as those who recollect that God hears 
them. When supper is ended, every one is invited forth to sing praises to God, 
and by this you may judge of the measure of drinking at a Christian feast. As 
we begin so we conclude, all with the same degree of temperance and modesty 
with which we came; as men who have not so properly been drinking, as unbibing 
religion.” 

Christians in the present day are much divided in their judgment regarding the 
agape, and different parties appear to have run into different extremes upon the 
subject. By some they are exalted to the rank of apostolic institutions, and classed 
with those ordinances of divine worship, which were delivered by the Apostles of 
Christ, to be statedly observed by the churches on every Lord’s-day.—(Buck’s 
«Theological Dictionary.’’) 


43. What was the origin of the “ Agape,” or feast of love? 
By some its origin is derived from a heathen source, by 
others from the practice of the Jewish synagogue. But the - 


® 
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true origin, probably, is to be found in the circumstances 
attendant upon our Lord’s last supper with his disciples. 


74. In the earliest accounts which have come down to us, we find that the 
bishop or presbyter presided at the agape. It does not appear whether the 
food was dressed in the place appointed for the celebration of the feast, or was 
previously prepared by individual members of the church at their own homes; 
but perhaps either of these plans was adopted indifferently, according to cireum- 
stances. Before eating, the guests washed their hands, and a public prayer was 
offered up. A portion of the Scripture was then read, and the president proposed 
some questions upon it, which were answered by those present. After this, any 
accounts which had been received respecting the affairs of other churches were 
recited; for, at that time, such accounts were regularly transmitted from one 
community to another, by means of which all Christians became acquainted with 
the history and condition of the whole body, and were thus enabled to sympathize 
with, and in many cases to assist each other. Letters from bishops and other 
eminent members of the Church, together with the acts of the martyrs, were also 
recited on this occasion. , And hymns or psalms were sung at the close of the 
feast, money was collected for the benefit of widows and orphans, the poor, 
prisoners, and persons who had suffered shipwreck. Before the meeting broke 
up, all the members of the church embraced each other in token of mutual 
brotherly love, and t.e whole ceremony concluded with a philanthropic prayer.— 
(Riddle, “* Christ. Antiq.’’) 


75. Why were the “Agape” iiiecenetied and pronibited ? 

The celebration of these love-feasts was frequently made a 
subject of calumny and misrepresentation by the heathen. In 
reply to their groundless attacks, the Christians of these early — 
ages were successfully vindicated by Tertullian, Minucius 
Felix, Origen, and others. But real disorders having after-. 
wards arisen, it became necessary to abolish the agape 
altogether. 


76. Inthe year 397 the Council of Carthage ordained that they should not be 
held in churches except in cases of particular necessity, which was equivalent to 
an entire suppression of them. It was some time, however, before they were 
wholly discontinued. 

77. Why did the primitive Christians read portions of the 
Scriptures in their publie worship ? 

Tt was their constant custom to continue as far as possible 
the ritual order of the Jewish temple and synagogue. The 
reading of certain chapters or lessons from the Law and the 
Prophets had constituted part of that ritual, and hence they 


followed its example. 
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Origin of the Sermon. 
78. The public reading of the Scriptures is a practice which passed unaltered 
from the Jewish synagogue into the Christian church —(Riddle, ‘‘ Christ. Anti.” 


p. 394.) 
From Justin Martyr (Apology i. ¢. 67) we learn that on every Lord’s-day a 
| portion of Scripture was thus read by an officer, called the reader, appointed specially 


for that purpose. 


79. What was the origin of the sermon or discourse as @ 
part of public worship ? 

The venerable authority last quoted states that when the 
portion of Scripture had been read, the presiding minister 
delivered a doctrinal or exhortatory address with reference to 
the passage.—(Apology Home O ii) 


80. That such had been the custom in the synagogue, is clear from the New 
Testament (Luke iv. 20, 21): «And he (J esus) closed the book, and he gave it again 
to the minister, and sat down. ‘And the eyes of all of them that were in the synagogue 
were fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, This day is the Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.”—(See « Biblical Reason Why,” 759, etc.) 

The best proof that a public reading of the Scriptures formed a part of 
the service of the primitive Christians is to be found in the fact, that readers 
(lectors) were regularly recognized officers in the church. Tertullian speaks of 
the lectors as well known and regularly established fanctionaries (de prescript. 
Her. c. 41); and St. Cyprian (Epp. 33, 34) gives an account of the ordination of 
Aurelius and Celerinus as such, 


81. Why was the first day of the week called the Lord’s- 
tay ? } 

Because upon that day Jesus Christ rose from the dead. 

Justin Martyr says, with reference to this point :— On Sun- 
day we all meet together, because it is the first day, on 
which God made the world out of chaos, and Jesus Christ 
our Saviour rose from the dead; for on the day before 
Saturday they crucified him, and on the day after Saturday, 
which is Sunday, he appeared to his apostles and disciples, 
and taught them the things which we require you to observe.” 


Apolog. ii.) 


82. Why was Sunday so called by the Christians ? 
The heathens were accustomed thus to designate the day 
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(dies solis), and it was deemed wise, and even necessary, to 
comply with the common phraseology. 


83. During the early ages of the Church, it was never entitled “the Sabbath,” 
this word being confined to the seventh day of the week, which continued to be 
kept by the Jews, and, in part also, by the converts to Christianity. 


84. What was Gnosticism ? 


It was a mixture of various Oriental and Greek systems 
of philosophy, combining with these a little of the truth 
as revealed to the Hebrews, and a very little Christianity. 


85. The word Gnostic is formed from gnosis (knowledge); hence the Gnostics 
desired to be regarded as men of science and wisdom (illwminati). The system was 
not by any means a new and distinct philosophy, but was made up of selections 
from almost every system. Thus we find in it the Platonic doctrine of ideas, and 
the notion that everything in this lower world has a celestial and immaterial 
archetype. We find evident traces in it of the religion of the Jews after their 
return from Babylon; and many Gnostics adopted the Oriental notion of two inde- 
pendent co-eternal principles (see “‘Manicheism,” 119), the one the author of 
good, the other of evil. Lastly, we find the Gnostic theology full of ideas and 
terms which must have been taken from the Gospel; and Jesus Christ, under 
some form or other of Afon, emanation, or incorporeal phantom, enters into all 
their systems, and is the means of communicating to them that knowledge 
which raised them above all other mortals, and entitled them to their peculiar 
name. { 

The genius and very soul of Gnosticism was mystery; its end and object was 
to purify its followers from the corruptions of matter, and to raise them to a 
higher scale of being, suited only to those who were become perfect by know- 
ledge.—(Dr. Burton, Bampton Lec.) 

The Gnostics regarded Christ as one of their supposed later emanations of the 
Deity, and as haying been sent into the world to remedy the disorders occasioned 
by the fancied Demiurgus, or creature Hon. Thus they denied the real divinity of 
Christ; and, at the same time, they destroyed the doctrine of the union of the two 
natures, or of our Lord’s true and proper humanity, by framing a distinction be- 
tween Christ and Jesus, and, in some pases, supposing the latter to have been a 
mere phantom.—(Riddle.) 

‘With regard to the moral doctrines of this sect, they were much divided. Many 
of them adopted a severe, austere, mode of life, recommended and practised a 
rigorous abstinence, and underwent bodily mortifications, with a view of purifying 
and exalting the mind, But some maintained that there was no moral difference in 
human actions, and, thus confounding right with wrong, they gave a loose rein to 
all the passions, and asserted the innocence of following blindly all their motions, 
and of living by their tumultuous dictates. They supported their opinions by 
various apocryphal writings, attributed to Adam, Abraham, Zoroaster, St. Paul, 
and other apostles and disciples of Christ.—(Watson, Buck.) 
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86. Why did the primitive Christians sometimes call them- 
selves the true Gnostics ? 

Because the word Gnostic, signifying a man of wisdom, 
had been usurped by a sect which had no true claim to it, 
but was, nevertheless, known under the appellation. 


87. Hence Irenzus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and others, declare that the members 
of the Church are alone the true or genuine Gnostics. 


88. Why were the Ascetics or Anchorites of the early Church 
so called ? 

The first were named from the Greek word asketes, an 
athlete, or one who was trained to fight as a gladiator, which 
denoted that these Christians prepared themselves, by rigorous 
corporal and spiritual exercises to a heroic degree of austerity. 
The second were so called from the fact that they dwelt in the 
desert, the words anchorite and hermit being derived from 
anachoretai, “ solitaries,” and eremetat, ‘dwellers in the deserts.” 


89. Although the eremitical life did not arrive at its full development until a 
later period, it is pretty clear, from Eusebius and others, that hermits were plentiful 
in the third century at least. The practice appears to have originated in Egypt, 
after the Decian persecution. Clemens Alexandrinus calls the Ascetics and Hermits 
eclecton eclectoterot, the elect of the elect. 


90. Why were the early Christian churches swilt in the 
form of a ship? 
‘The reason is expressly stated by Tertullian (“‘ De Bapt.” 
vii. ec. 12, and “ De Pudicit.” c. 13) and by St. Cyprian... The 
metaphor of a ship was intended to show at once the dangers 
to which the Church was exposed, and the safety which is 
offered to its members. 


91. The authors quoted explain that both the boat of Peter and the ark of 
_ Noah were emblematic of the Church in this respect. The origin of the term nave, 
from navis, ship, is thus seen. 


92. Why were the early churches divided into sanctuary, 
nawe, and ante-temple ? 

Because the body of Christians was mainly divided into 
three classes—clergy, communicants, or lay members, and 
_ catechumens—to each of which a due position was allotted. 
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93. There were other divisions, corresponding to’ other classes, but these were 
the chief. The writings of Cyril, Chrysostom, Socrates, and theix contemporaries, 
furnish us with these additional details of the interior arrangement of those primitive 
churches which succeeded to the catacombs, and which were called the Basilicas :— 
The first porch of the church, that nearest the door, was called the northex, in 
which the catechumens and the penitents, called audientes, ‘‘ hearers,’’ were admitted, 
The name northex signifies a rod, ferula, or staff, which the oblong figure of this 
part represented. Next to this was the xaos or nave, or body of the’ church, where 
the rest of the laity prayed; at the bottom of it was placed the rank of the penitents, 
called substrati. In the middle stood the ambo, or pulpit, large enough to contain 
several readers or singers: Above the ambo stood the fourth class of penitents, 
called consistentes; also the laity, each sex in separate places, usually the women, 
on each side, behind the men. The bema, sanctuary, or choir (now called chancel, 
because separated from the rest by cancelli or rails), contained the altar, and behind 
it the seat of the bishop or priests. 


94. Why was the sanctuary, or altar part of a church, 
placed at its east end ? 
Because of the “ orient,” or morning star, of the Saviour, 
the Sun of Righteousness, who rose in the morning from his 
grave.—(Riddle.) 


95. It was also as a mark of distinction from the Jewish temple, which had its 
sanctuary towards the west, and in opposition to the Jewish custom of turning 
towards the west in prayer. The dead were buried with their faces towards the east 
for the same reason. When a Christian was laid in his grave, he was placed so 
that, at the resurrection, he might face the east, from which direction the last awful 
trumpet, summoning to judgment, was expected to be heard. — (Cyril Hierosol, f 
“Catech. Mystag.” i. n. 2; Greg. Naz. Orat. 40; Hieron. “Comment. in Amos,” 
vi, 14.) 

That the primitive Christians did actually turn to the east in their public wor- 
ship is beyond dispute. Tertullian (198 or 200) has this passage :—‘‘ They worship- 
ped towards the east, which made the heathen suspect that they worshipped the 
rising sun.’—(“ Apol.” c. xvi.) And another no less remarkable:—<The east 
was a figure of Christ, and, therefore, both their churches and their prayers were 
directed that way.”—(Ibid, ‘‘ Cont. Valentin,” c. iii.) 

Clement of Alexandria also says :—‘‘ They worshipped towards the east, because 
the east is the image of our spiritual nativity, and from thence the light first arises 
and shines out of darkness, and the day of true knowledge, after the manner of the 
gun, arises upon those who lie buried in ignorance.” —(‘ Strom.” vii. p. 856.) 

These passages are conclusive as to the interpretation put by the primitive — 
Church upon that text of the evangelist— We have seen his star in the east, and 
are come to worship him.’’—(St, Matt. ii. 2.) 


96. Why were churches generally built upon rising grownd ? 
Many reasons induced the choice of such sites. The church 
was here conspicuous, and served as a silent monitor to all 
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in its neighbourhood. It was safe from floods. It was more 
easily fortified against the inroads of barbarians. 

97. The precedent of the Jewish temple, which had been erected upon a hill for 
similar reasons, was here followed. Moreover, there were texts of Scripture bearing 


upon the point, such as, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help,.’”’—(Ps. cxxi. 1.) 


SECTION II.—THE PRINCIPAL SEPARATIST DE- 
NOMINATIONS WHICH EXISTED DURING THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES AFTER CHRIST. 


98. Who were the Cerinthians ? 


They were the followers of Cerinthus, who lived within the 
days of the Apostles; Epiphanius placing him in the year 80, 
during the reign of Domitian. He had been circumcised, and 
was probably of Jewish extraction. Acquiring the sciences and 
philosophy in Egypt, he afterwards went into Asia, where he 
formed the sect which bears his name. 


99. What were the distinguishing tenets of the Cerinthians ? 


They taught that God was not the author of all creatures ; 
but that the lower world was created by an inferior power. 
They attributed to this latter creator an only son, but born in 
time, and different from the Word. They admitted several 
angels and inferior powers, as Silence, Depth, Fulness, etc. 
They maintained that the law and the prophets came not from 
God, but from the angels ; and that the God of the Jews was 
only an angel. 


100. They made a distinction, between Jesus and Christ, similiar to what was 
afterwards made by the Nestorians: they said that Jesus was a mere man; that 
at his baptism the Christ of the Supreme God, that is, the Holy Spirit, descended 
- upon him; and that by this agency he worked his miracles; that Jesus suffered 
and rose again, but that the Christ had before left him and returned to heaven. 
___It was against these Cerinthians that St, John wrote his gospel. They, however, 

‘received only one of the four, namely, that of St. Matthew, rejecting likewise the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St, Paul.—(Broughton’s Dictionary.) 
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101. Why were the Valentimans so called ? 


From Valentinus, their founder, an Egyptian Gnostic, 
who lived during the second century. 


102, The history and description of the Valentinians are to be found in the 
writings of Justin, Ireneus, Tertullian, and Hpiphanius. From these it would 
appear that Valentinus was a man of considerable abilities, though vain; that he 
aspired to the episcopacy, but being disappointed, he made no secret of his 
resentment, and departed from Egypt. He reached Rome during the pontificate 
of Hyginus, and there broached his peculiar doctrines, which are a series of 
Platonic ideas mingled with a very few biblical ingredients. A good statement of 
the Valentinian notions will be found in Broughton’s “‘ Dictionary of Religions.” 


103. Why were the Marcionites so called? 


From their leader Marcion, a native of Sinope, in Paphla- 
gonia. He had been, according to Tertullian and Irenzus, a 
monk in his younger years, but was, for certain immoralities, 
expelled from the Church by his father, who was a bishop. 


104. Afterwards he went to Rome, when, being denied ecclesiastical communion, 
he attached himself to the sect of Cerdon, another innovator, to whose opinions he 
added some new ones of his own. He held with Cerdon the existence of two great 
ruling principles—a good and a bad. Origen affirms that he held there was a God of 
the Jews, a God of the Christians, and a God of the Gentiles. He denied : 
the resurrection of the body, and condemned marriage. The sect of the Marcionites 
spread by degrees over a great part of the then known world; there were pro- 
selytes in Rome, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Carthage, and many other places. . 
It afterwards dwindled away. In the year 326 Constantine the Great published an 
edict against the Marcionites, and Theodoret, Bishop of Cyprus, in 403, converted 
above ten thousand of them.—(Broughton’s Dictionary.) 


105. Why were the Montanists so called? 


From Montanus, a Phrygian, whence they are sometimes 
called Phrygians and Cataphrygians. 


106. The sect had its origin about 171, during the reign of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. Montanus, it is said, embraced Christianity in hopes of rising to the 
diguities of the Church. He pretended to inspiration, and gave out that the Holy 
Ghost had instructed him in several points which had not been revealed to the 

“Apostles. Priscilla and Maximilla, two enthusiastic women of Phrygia, became his 
disciples, and in a short time he had a great number of followers. The bishops of 
Asia condemned his prophecies, and excommunicated those who disseminated 
them. Afterwards they wrote an account of what had passed to the Western 
Churches, where the pretended at of Montanus os his followers were — 
condemned. 
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107. What doctrines were peculiar to the Montanists ? 

They made no alteration in the creed; they only held that 
the Holy Ghost made Montanus his organ for delivering a more 
perfect form of discipline, than what was delivered by the 
Apostles. They refused communion for ever to those who had 
been guilty of notorious crimes, and held that bishops had 
no authority to reconcile them. They held it unlawful to fly 
in time of persecution, condemned second marriages, allowed 
the dissolution of marriage, and observed three Lents. 


108. From the above it will be seen that the Montanists were chiefly 
remarkable for a stern and unbending purism. The great Tertullian fell into 
their peculiar views and followed their sect. It afterwards became separated into 
two branches, one of which followed Proclus, a Platonist (born in 410 at Constanti- 
nople), and the other Aischines. 


* 109. Why were the Sabellians so called ? 

From their founder Sabellius, an Egyptian philosopher, 
who, about the year 260, maintained in public the opinions of 
his master Noétius. 


110. Noétius, an heresiarch, who appeared in the third century, was a native 
of Smyrna, originally an obscure man, and of mean abilities. He affirmed that 
the Supreme Being or God, whom he called the Father, and considered as abso- 
lutely indivisible, united himself to the man Christ, whom he called the Son, and 
was born and crucified with him. For this opinion Noétius and his followers 
‘were distinguished by the title of Patripassians, i.e., persons who believed that 
the supreme Father of the universe, and not any other divine person, had 
expiated the guilt of the human race,—(Lardner’s Works, vol. iii.) 

The Sabellians, upon their master’s principles, made the Word and the Holy 
Spirit to be only virtues, emanations, or functions of the Deity; and held that he, 

_ who in heaven is the Father of all things, descended into the Virgin, became a 
child, and was born of her as a son; and that, having accomplished the mystery of 
our salvation, he diffused himself on the Apostles in tongues of fire, and was then 
denominated the Holy Ghost.. They compared God to the sun, the illuminativye 
virtue or quality whereof was the Word, and its warming virtue the Holy Spirit. 

_ The Word, they taught, was darted like a divine ray to accomplish the work of 
redemption; and that being reascended to heaven, as the ray returns to its 
source, the warmth of the Father was communicated, after a like manner, to the 

_ Apostles, ete.—(Broughton’s Dictionary.) 


111. Who were the Quintillians ? 

They were a branch or sub-sect of the Montanists, and were 
distinguished from them by one tenet, which was, that women 
ought to be ordained priests, or even bishops. 
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112. Quintillia, the foundress of this sect, was a woman of loose life and the 
mistress of Montanus. She gave as her reason for promulgating this doctrine, that 
our Saviour had appeared under the form of a woman to her co-religionist 
Priscilla, and comniunicated his commands to that effect. 

The Quintillians set up Eve, and Miriam the sister of Moses, as special 
objects of veneration; they trained a community of young women to the arts of 
prophecy, which prophecies were uttered in their public assemblies, accompanied 
with tears, groans, and conyulsions. The errors of the Quintillians were at first 
looked upon as mere folly and madness; but as they appeared to gain ground, the 
Council of Laodicea, in 320, condemned them. 


113. Why were the Appolinarians so called? 
Because originating with Appolinarius, Bishop of Laodicea. 


114. They maintained that there was no intelligeut soul in Jesus Christ, and 
that the Divinity, joined to the humanity, supplied the place of a soul. They went 
still further, and affirmed not only that there was but one nature in Jesus Christ, 
but even that the flesh of Jesus Christ was of the same nature with the Divinity. 
They added that this flesh partook not of the womb of the Virgin Mary, but that 
it only passed through it as through a canal, Some Appolinarians asserted that 
Jesus Christ brought his body with him from heayen, whence it followed that this 
body was impassive and immortal, and that his birth, death, and resurrection 
were only in appearance. ‘The sect of the Apolinarians subsisted at Antioch till 
the pontificate of Theodosius, who governed the church of Antioch from the year © 
416 to 428. This bishop reunited them to the communion of the Church. 


115. What ws understood by the “ Oriental philosophy 2” 

That system which endeavours to explain the nature and 
origin of all things by the principle of emanation from an 
eternal fountain of being. 


116. Those who professed to believe the Oriental philosophy were divided into — 
three leading sects, which were subdivided into others. Some imagined two 
eternal principles, from whence all things proceeded ; the one presiding over light, 
the other over matter; and, by their perpetual conflict, explaining the mixture of — 
good and evil that appears in the universe. Others maintained that the being — 
which presided oyer matter was not an eternal principle, but a subordinate — 
intelligence: one of those which the Supreme God produced. They supposed that 
this being was moved by a sudden impulse to reduce to order the rude mass of 
matter which lay excluded from the mansions of the Deity, and at last to create — 
the human race A third sect entertained the idea of a triumvirate of beings, in — 
which the Supreme Deity was distinguished both from the material evil principle, ‘ 
and from the creator of this sublunary world. d 

From blending the doctrines of the Oriental philosophy with Christianity, the — 
Gnostic sects, which were so numerous in the first centuries, derive their origin. © 
Other denominations arose, which aimed to unite Judaism with Christianit 
Many of the Pagan philosophers, who were converted to the Christian religion, 
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exerted all their art and ingenuity to accommodate the doctrines of the Gospel to 

their own schemes of philosophy. The greater part of these systems, however, 

died almost as soon as they were generated, and perhaps not one of them sur- 
' yived the sixth century, (Buck’s Theol. Dict.) 


117. Why were the Manicheans so called? 
From Manes, their originator, a Persian who lived in the 
third century. 


118. Manicheism had its rise about the year 277, and spread itself principally 
_ in Arabia, Egypt, and other parts of Africa. Hpiphanius, who treats of it at large, 
says that the true name of this leader was Cabricus, and that he changed it for 
- Manes, which in Persian signified vessel. A rich widow, whose servant he was, left 
him at her death considerable wealth; after which he assumed the title of apostle or 
“enyoy of Jesus Christ. He also claimed to be regarded as the Paraclete, whom 
Christ had promised to send. He left several disciples, and among others Addos, 
Thomas, and Hermos. These he sent in his lifetime into several provinces to preach 
his doctrine. Manes himself having undertaken to cure the son of the King of Persia, 
and not succeeding, was put into prison upon the young prince’s death, whence he 
made his escape; but being apprehended soon after, he was flayed alive. 


119/ What were the distinguishing tenets of the Manicheans ? 

The doctrine of Manes was a mixture of the tenets of 

Christianity with the Oriental philosophy. He combined 

these two systems, and applied and accommodated to Jesus 

Christ the characters and actions which the Persians attributed 
to the god Mithras. 


120. He established two principles, a good and an eyil one: the first was a most 
pure and subtle matter, which he called light. This power did nothing but good. 
The second was a gross and corrupt substance, which he called darkness, nothing but 

evil. These notions existed long before the days of Manes, and are treated of by 
Plutarch in his “Isis and Osiris.” Our souls, according to the Manicheans, were 
made by the good principle, our bodies by the bad one; these two principles being, 
according to them, co-eternal and independent of each other. Hach of these is 
subject to the dominion of a superintendent being, whose existence is from all 
eternity. Tke being who presides over the light is called God; he that rules the 
land of darkness, Hyle, or Demon. The first is supremely happy and benevolent; the 
second unhappy, and desirous of rendering others so. These two beings have pro- 
duced a multitude of creatures resembling themselves, and distributed them through 
their respective provinces. ‘After a contest between light and darkness, in which the 
‘latter was defeated, this prince of darkness produeed the parents of the human 
race, Man is thus compounded :—His body is from the corrupt matter; he has two 
souls; one of these is a pure emanation of the evil principle, and bad; the other 
rational and immortal, a particle of that divine light which had been carried away in 

- the contest by the army of darkness, and immersed into the mass of malignant 
matter. The earth was created by God out of this corrupt mass of matter, in order 


‘ 
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to be a dwelling for the human race, that their captive souls might by degrees be 
delivered from the corporal prisons, and the celestial elements extricated from the 
gross substance in which they were involved. In order to this God produced two 
beings from his own substance, Christ and the Holy Ghost. Christ appeared in 
due time among the Jews, clothed in the 
shadowy form of a human body. The Jews, 
incited by the prince of darkness, put him to 
an ignominious death, which he suffered, not 
in reality, but in appearance only. When the 
purposes of Christ were accomplished, he re- 
turned to his throne (which Manes placed in 
the sun), appointing apostles to propagate the 
true religion, and the promise of the Paraclete 
or Comforter, who is Manes the Persian. Be- 
lievers are gradually purified by the agency of 
Manes, their bodies (which belong to darkness) 
at length die, and their souls ascend to the 
region of light. But those souls which at 
death are not sufficiently purified pass then 
into the bodies of other animals and natures, 
where they remain until they have accom- 
plished their probation. Some, however, more 
perverse and obstinate, are consigned to a 
seyerer course of trial, being delivered over for 
atime to the power of malignant spirits, who 
torment them in various ways. After this a 
fire shall break forth, and consume the frame 


darkness shall return to their primitive seats of 

anguish and misery, in which they shall dwell 
for ever. 

These details, which are very much abridged 

2 from the authors who treat on the subject, are 

COSTUME OF A RHETORICIAN OF THE important, when it is considered that the 

ee etn Yi, Manichean doctrine was at one time held and 

Me ee preached by the great Augustine, pervaded in 

® greater or lesser degree many sects, and prevailed—according to some writers 

—even down to the fifteenth century. 








121. Why did the Manicheans assume various appella- 
tions ? 

Because their tenets exposed them to much odium among 
the orthodox, by whom they were detested and avoided. 

122. Accordingly, in the fourth century, they concealed themselves under 
the names of Encratites, Apolactics, Saccophari, Hydroparastates, etc. At a later 


period, one Constantine revived and reconstructed the Manichean system. He dis- 
garded all the writings of his predecessors; suppressed in his sect the reading of 


of the world; and the prince and powers of - 
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all the Old and New Testament writings, with the exception of the four Evangelists 
and the Epistles of St. Paul; laughed at many of the views of Manes, whom he 
anathematized, although he adopted many of the grosser parts of his moral 
system. After Constantine had made a vast number of converts, he was at last 


put to death by the civil power.—(Broughton.) 


SECTION III. —THE LATIN, OR ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.* 








CELEBRATION OF MASS ACCORDING TO THE LATIN RITZ. 


123. Why is the Roman Catholie Church so called ? 

The word Roman denotes that this Church is in communion 
with, and governed by, the Bishops of Rome. The word Catholic 
announces its claim to universality. 





* The authorities consulted and quoted in this section are chiefly the 
_“ Douay Catechism,” Lingard’s “‘ Catechetical Instructions,” Wiseman’s “‘ Moor- 
fields Lectures,’ Rock’s “‘Hierurgia,’ Keenan’s ‘Controversial Catechism,” 
Milner’s “End of Controversy,” and the article Catholic (written by Cardinal 
_ Wiseman, in 1835), in the “‘ Penny Cyclopedia,” The quotations from Protestant 
authors are placed within brackets, 
Cc 
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Its Government.,—Election of a Pope. 


124, [* Catholic” denotes anything that is general or universal. The rise of 
heresies induced the primitive Christian Church to assume to itself the appellation 
of Catholic, being a characteristic to distinguish itself from all sects, who, though 
they had party names, sometimes sheltered themselyes under the name of Chris- 
tians.—(Buck’s ‘‘ Theological Dictionary.”) ] 

The word Catholic is applied to the Church to designate the union in one 
body of all particular churches confessing one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, and 
one God and one Father of all—(Lingard’s ‘* Catech. Inst.’”) 

The name of Catholic has been and is claimed by many denominations of 
Christians; the compound term, “Roman Catholic,” was therefore adopted to 
avoid ambiguity. Dr. Lingard, in his Catechism, cites some passages from early 
writers, to show that the title Catholic was claimed in the fourth and fifth 
centuries by the Roman Church.—(See “‘ Catechetical Instructions,” pp. 34, 35, 36.) 


125. What is the form of government adopted by the 
Roman Catholie Church ? 

‘It may be considered as monarchical, inasmuch as the Pope 
is held in it to be the ruler over the entire Church; and its 
most distant bishop holds his appointment from him, and 
receives from him his authority. 


126. Why is the Pope so called ? 
Because that word signifies Father, and he is recognized as 
the father of the faithful—(Douay Catechism.) 


127. Why is the dignity of the Popedom annexed to the 
see of Rome ? 

The office is inherent in the occupant of that see, because 
the supremacy over the Church is believed to be held in virtue © 
of a commission given to St. Peter, not as his own personal — 
prerogative, but as a part of the constitution of the Church for 
its advantage, and therefore intended to descend to his suc- 
cessors, as the episcopal power did from the apostles to those 
who succeeded them in their respective sees.— (“ Penny 


Cyclopedia.) 

128. Why is the Pope elected by the Cardinals ? 

Because the latter represent and bear the titles (é¢ulz) of 
the oldest churches of the city of Rome, and thus represent 
also the primitive presbyters. ; 


i 

129. “Qhis is a really popular representative body, because they (the 
Cardinals) are appointed to the e¢ardinalate by the Pope from every part of the ui 
"i 
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world, and, in a manner, present to the Pope, in return, a view of the wants and 
views of every clime and nation.””—(Dodd.) 

130. Why is a meeting of cardinals for the election of a 

new Pope called a conclave ? 

Because it is held in a secret or private room; the word 
conclave being formed from con and clavis. “ under lock and 
key.” 

131. It is understood that to this room each member of the College of 
Cardinals has a private key, but no other person whatever. 


132. Why is a letter or edict of the Pope called a “ bull ?” 

Because of the seal, which resembles a boss or large button, 
such as were worn about the neck like beads, in ancient times, 
by Roman children. 


183, The Latin word Julla has this derivation: A bull is despatched from the 
Roman chancery, and sealed with lead. It concerns matters either of justice 
or grace: if the former be the intention of the bull, the lead is hung by 
a hempen cord; if the latter, by a silken thread. It is this pendent lead or seal, 
which is, properly speaking, the bull, although the name has by use been trans- 
ferred to the letter itself. The seal is impressed on one side with the heads of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and on the other with the name of the reigning Pope, 
the date, ete. 

134. What was the origin of the title Arete: 

It appears to have been first used with reference ‘ the 
Bishop of Alexandria, and the earliest mention of it is found 
in the Second Apology of Athanasius against the Arians 

(about A.D. 350). 

135. From that period it has been conferred upon the holders of certain sees, 
distinguished by their geographical or ecclesiastical importance, such as Paris 
Canterbury, Cologne, ete, 


136. Why does a bishop wear an official ring ? 
The ring is emblematical of his espousals to the Church. 
It was called the ring of his espousals—annulus sponsalitius, 
annulus pronubus, and sometimes annulus palatit. 


137. Why does he carry a crook, or shepherd's staff? 
_ To denote that he is a pastor, or guardian of Christ's 
flock. 
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138. Why does a bishop wear a mitre ? 

Because he is a ruler or governor in the Church. 

139. This mitre is, in ecclesiastical language, sometimes called a crown, a 
diadem, and a tiara. 

140. Why were the clergy so called? 

From cleros, a lot ; implying that the Church, or the eccle- 
siastical state, “the things of the Lord,” were their lot or 
heritage. 


141. Why were certain persons called canons ? 

From kanonikoi, men of the canon or rule, either from their 
being subject to the canon or general rules of the Church, or 
from their being registered in the official list of the Church, 
called a canon. 


142. Why were red and purple vestments worn by the 
bishops and higher dignitaries of the Church ? 

Because these were the colours of dignity and rule; but 
chiefly to indicate that the wearers were to be prepared to shed 
their blood for the truth.—(Rock.) 


148. Why are particular garments assigned for particular 
functions by the Roman Catholic Church 2 

In exchanging his ordinary garments for the habit of the 
sanctuary, says Rock, the Church “admonishes the priest toi. 
express his desire before God of being invested with all the 
graces necessary for the due performance of his ministry ; for 
she assures him, in the words of Innocent III., that the sacer- 
dotal vestments signify those virtues with which the priest of 
God should be decorated, according to the pious prayer of the 
Psalmist, ‘ Let thy priest put on justice, ’etc.”—(“ Hier.” 419.) 


144. The garments worn by her priesthood, when employed in offering up the 
holy eucharistic sacrifice, were identically the same in form, and composed of 
similar materials with those corresponding articles of dress in the ordinary apparel 
adopted by persons of condition in the first three ages. One distinction, however, 
was observed. The habits once employed in the celebration of the sacred mysteries 
were for ever afterwards exclusively appropriated to the same purpose; and it 
was regarded as highly indecorous, if not a profanation, to alienate them from 
the service of the altar, and to wear them in ordinary,—(“ Hier,” 414.) 
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145. Why does the Roman Catholic Church adopt so many 
symbols in her ritual ? 

From the example of Jesus Christ, who taught in parables, 
and the practice of the early Christians, with whom symbols 
formed a principal method of communication. 


146. Everything in the early ages of Christianity was symbolical, partly from 
necessity, partly, as a continuation of the Jewish method. Orpheus was painted 
in the-chapels of the catacombs as aw emblem of Christ, who, by the melodious 
sounds of the gospel, was to tame the human passions, and draw around him men 
from every nation.—(See Didron’s “‘ Christian Iconography,” in Bohn’s Illustrated 
Library.) The figure of a fish, or of a dove upon the tombs of the primitive 
Christians, is a favourite symbol. Both mystically indicate Christ. The fish, for 
one amongst many other reasons, because its name in Greek, ichthus, is com- 
posed of the initials of Jesows Christos Theow Uios Soter, ‘‘ Jesus Christ the 
Son of God, the Saviour.” The dove, because Christ was innocence itself. Not only 
the form in which churches were erected, but their several ornaments, and even 
the colour of their materials, and of the columns about the altar, were deter- 
mined and selected on account of some emblematic meaning assigned to them, 
+ . » « We cannot, therefore, be surprised that although the vestments were 
in their original form, nothing more than the common dress of Greece and Rome 
at the birth of Christianity, the Church very soon assigned to them mystic signi- 
fications —(Rock’s ‘‘ Hier.” 420.) 


147. Why do Roman Catholics venerate images and pictures 
of Christ and the Saints ? 

Because “they movingly represent to them the mysteries of 
the Saviour’s passion, and the martyrdom of his faithful 
servants. ’—(Douay Catechism.) 


148. There is no ecclesiastical writer more generally esteemed than the Venerable 
Bede. An extract from his life of Benedict Biscop (see his ‘‘ Vita Beatorum 
Abbatum”) will be found strictly in point, when giving the reason for images 
and paintings among Roman Catholics. Bede is speaking of the erection of a 
_ great church at Wearmouth, Northumberland, in 674, and, after various other 
matters, says :—‘‘ Fifthly, he (Biscop) brought with him pictures of sacred repre- 
sentations to adorn the church of St. Peter, which he had built, namely, a likeness 
of the Virgin Mary and of the Twelve Apostles, with which he intended to adorn 
_ the central naye, or boarding placed from one wall to the other; also scme figures 
_ from ecclesiastical history for the south wall, and others from the Revelation of 
_ St. John for the north wall; so that every one who entered the church, even :f they 
could not read, wherever they turned their eyes, might have before them the amiable 
countenance of Christ and his saints, though it were but in a picture, and with 
_ watehful minds might revolve on the benefits of our Lord’s incarnation, and, having 
before their eyes the perils of the last judgment, might examine their hearts the 
more strictly on that account,” 


em. 
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Dr. Rock cites the example, of Moses, who set up two cherubs upon the ark 
(f£xod. xxv. and xxvi.) ; of Solomon, who did the same (1 Chron. xxviii.) ; and the 
practice of the early Christians; in proof of which he quotes the following from 
Flaxman, the sculptor :—‘* Byen during the reign of those emperors by whom the 
Christians were cruslly persecuted, when they were obliged to perform their sacred 
worship in subterrains and sepulchral chambers, they ornamented those retreats 
with sacred portraits, and subjects from Scripture.”—(‘‘ Lectures on Seulpture,” 
p. 302.) 

149. Why do Catholics make the sign of the cross ? 


«To put them in mind of the blessed Trinity; and that 
God the Son became man, and died upon the cross.” 


150. The above is fiom the Douay Catechism (1859), which adds :—‘‘ Q. What 
puts us in mind of the blessed Trinity when we make the sign of the cross? A. The 
words, ‘In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Q. What puts us in mind that Christ suffered for us on the crossP A, The very 
form of the cross which we make on ourselves.” 

The author of ‘ Hierurgia” says :—‘‘ {n blessing ourselves, we form the sign of 
the cross by lifting our right hand to the forehead, and afterwards drawing a line to 
the stomach, and then another line crossing the former from the left shoulder to the 
right ; but to attach a meaning to the act, we prononnce whilst performing it these 
words, ‘In the name of the Father, and_of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ Thus 
we publish a solemn declaration of our faith im the blessed and undivided 
Trinity.” —(P. 368.) 

“* We impress the eign of the cross upon theforehead, not only in reference to 
that mystic tau, which, on the day of judgment, will be the characteristic of divine 
election, to distinguish the favourites of Heaven from the objects of its vengeance ; 
but to manifest a desire that the wisdom of the cross may beam upon and illumine 
the darkness of our minds, and make us understand the words of God which are 
about to be spoken to us. It is imprinted on the mouth, in order to bring to our 
remembrance that saying of the royal prophet, ‘Let a watch, O Lord, be before my 
mouth, and a door round about my lips’ (Ps. exli. 3); and to instruct us to keep 
such a guard upon our tongue, that it may never utter anything irreverent 
towards God, or uncharitalle towards our neighbour. It is signed upon the bosom 
jn order to banish from the heart every disorderly affection, every dangerous 
inclination, and every sentiment of pride and vanity that ill become the followers of. 
Jesus, ‘who humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.’””—(Rock’s ‘‘ Hier.” p. 370.) 


151. Why is the sign of the cross made so often by the 
priest at mass ? 

In the administration of the sacraments, as well as during 
the sacrifice of the altar, the Church prescribes that the sign 
of the cross be frequently employed to publish her belief that 
all grace is derived only from the blood which Jesus spilt upon 
the cross.—(Acts iv. 12.) 
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152. Why are the sacerdotal garments and sacred vessels 
marked so frequently with the cross? 

A figure of ‘the cross is inserted on each individual article 
of the vestments appointed for the priest, and is affixed upon 
the several vessels used at or about the altar, in order to 
announce their dedication to God.—(Rock.) 

153. Dr. Rock cites Ezekiel ix. 4—6, to show that the Hebrew letter Tau prefigured 
the use of this sign; also Jerome upon the same text, and the author of vol, xviii. of 
the “Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” who, in speaking of the monuments of 
Upper Nubia, points ‘out the crosses marked upon them as evidences that the 
Christians of Egypt used the symbol, thus :—‘ The few remains of Dongola Agusa, 
on the east bank of the Nile, lat. 18° 15’, show that the Christian worship was once 
established in this place. These granite columns and capitals, ornamented with 
erosses and lilies, mark the epoch to which this edifice belonged, and express with 
more certainty than the evidence of books alone, a fact not without interest in the 
history of this barbarous country.’—(Brit. Mus. Egyp. Antiq. vol. i. p. 159.) 


| 154. Why were crucifixes, or representations of Christ wpon 
the cross, of a more recent origin? 

\ Because the cross itself, as an instrument of torture, was 
regarded with great horror by the Pagans; and it was only 
‘when Paganism became extinct, and Christianity the predomi- 
nating belief, that such a representation could be considered 
advisable. 


155. “To ayoid the difficulty,” says Dr. Rock, ‘“ the early Catholics painted 
Jesus Christ as a lamb standing wounded, or lying down bound and slain, according 
to the description in the Apocalypse’’(Revelation, xiii. 8). 


156. Why is the crucifix placed wpon the altar? 

As the altar is an emblem of Mount Calvary, a cross sup- 
porting the figure of a dead Christ is erected in the centre of 
it, to call to remembrance that it was Jesus crucified who paid 
the ransom of our sins with his most precious blood; and that 
“there is no other name:under heaven whereby we sta be 
saved.” —(Rock’s ‘‘ Hierurgia.”’) 


157. Why are candles and lamps used in the Roman 
Catholic ritual ? 

They form part of the symbolical economy of that Church, 
and are intended to typify joy, faith, and watchfulness. 
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158. The earliest account extant of their use and origin occurs in the writings 
of St. Jerome (Contra Vigil. c. 8, Conf. ¢, 4), who, in answer to the objections of 
Vigilantius, affirms that ‘in all the churches of the East they light tapers, without 
any respect to the relics of martyrs,* when the gospel is to be read, even when the 
sun shines brightly; which is done, not for the sake of giving light, but as an 
expression of joy. Hence the Virgins in the gospel had their lamps lighted, end 
hence the Apostles were warned to ‘let their loins be girded about, and their 
lights burning,’”’ etc., etc. 

Texts UPON THIS SuBJECT.—With reference to the Jewish use of lights—Exod, 
xx. 31, etc.; xxvii. 20; 1 Kings vii. 49, ete. New Testament—Acts xx. 7,8; Rev. i. 
From the Fathers’—Apostolic Canons Athan. Epis. ad Orthod. tom. i. p. 946; 
August. de Temp. Serm. 215; Jerome, Ady. Vigilant. ; Paulinus, Prudentius, ete. ete. 


159. Why are lights used at baptism by Roman Catholics ? 

Their employment at this rite expresses the actual 
illumination of the recently-baptized person, beamed upon 
him by the Holy Spirit.—(Rock.) The candle is not lit at 
a baptism until the essential part of the sacrament has been 
administered. 


160. Why are lights used at funerals ? 

The meaning of this custom is assigned to us by St. Chry- 
sostom, who informs us that it was usual to carry lights before 
the dead, to signify that they were champions or conquerors, 


and as such were borne in triumph to their graves.—(Chrys. 
Hom. iv. in “ Epist. ad Heb.”) 


161. Why is the paschal candle lighted ? 

The great candle, so called, which burns in front of the 
Roman Catholic altar from Holy Saturday, the eve of Easter, 
till Ascension Day, is intended to symbolize the glorified pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ on earth, after his resurrection, and during 
the forty days that preceded his departure from Mount Olivet. 


162. If it be permitted to hazard a conjecture, the paschal candle may be sup- ~ 
posed to have derived its origin from a custom which was introduced by Constantine 
the Great, of illuminating the streets of his new capital with a profusion of lights 
and tapers upon the eve of Haster, to anticipate the joy, and sha?ow forth the glory 
of the resurrection.” —(Rock,‘‘ Hier.” 405. Texts—Exod. xxviii. 2—6, xxxiii. 33; 
Bzech, xli. 14; Ecclesiasticus i. passim ; Rev. vu.) 








* g¢,, without any reference, in this instance, to them.’ 
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163. Why is holy water used in the Roman Catholic 
Church ? 

Dr. Rock says, “it is the never-ceasing solicitude of the 
Chureh to render her children holy and undefiled, and to 
preserve them from everything which can contaminate or 
injure them.” 


164. In labouring to achieve this object she connects her prayers and aspirations 
with all those exterior signs and ceremonies which are most likely to express her 
benevolent desires. The property of water is to cleanse, and it is the type of purity ; 
while salt is used* as a preservative against corruption, and is an emblem of wis- 
dom. Water and salt commingled, blessed, and sprinkled on the people, form a 
yery appropriate symbol to exhibit the desire felt by the Church for our purification 
and preservation from everything contagious.—(‘‘ Hier.” p. 466.) 


165. Why is the water blessed, or made holy 2 
It is a custom with the Roman Catholic Church to bless 
everything which is assigned for holy purposes. 


166. Why does the priest exorcise water before blessing it? 

Because, by his corruption, man had perverted to the service 
‘of the demon those things which were intended for the glory of 
God.—(Rock.) The exorcism, or imperative command, is 
addressed by the priest to the enemy of man, that he may be 
driven from the element, and leave it innocuous and beneficial 
to man. 


167. Tpxts crimmp witH REererrnozr to Hony Warrr anp SrrinkLing.— 
Exod. xii. 22; Numb. xix. 12—18; 2 Kings ii. 9—21; Ps. 1.9; 1 Tim. iv. 5. 

Holy water is used thus: When a Catholic enters or leaves a church, he 
dips the end of his finger or fingers in the vase or stoup of water, and either 
slightly sprinkles his body or touches his face. To this act he may add a prayer, or 
omit to do so, the act itself being a kind of prayer. Itis a complimentary act when 
two persons emerge together from church, for the one nearest the vase to take water 
and touch the proffered hand of the other person ; they then slightly bow, and finish 
the deyotion separately. At the Sunday high mass, the “ Asperges” is the 
opening ceremony or function. The priest who is to officiate as principal at the 
mass, previously to vesting for the latter, enters the church from the vestry. 
(among Catholics called the sacristy), attended by one or more acolyths or servitors. 
The acolyth carries a yase or situlus, and the priest an aspergillum, or sprinkling- 
brush ; and while the choir sings the words, “‘ Asperges me hysoppo,’” etc., “Thou 
shalt sprinkle me, O Lord, with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed” (Ps. 1. 9), the 
words being also said, sotto voce, by the priest, he sprinkles the people. The Greek 





* A little salt is mixed with the water. 
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Church blesses and sprinkles water over the altar, vestments, and people ; but this 
is done only on the first Sunday of each month, instead of every Sunday.—(See the 
Greek Missal, or Euchology, p. 441.) ‘‘This is the day on which Christ was baptized, 
and on which he sanctified the nature of the waters. Hence it is that every one, 
towards midnight of this festival, provides himself with some of the water, which he 
conveys home, and carefully preserves during the whole year, as the waters which 
were this day sanctified.”—(S. Chrysos. Hom. lxxiy.) 


168. Why was the Nicene Creed drawn up? 
Because of the prevalence of the opinions of Arius, a priest 
in the Church of Alexandria, who denied the divinity of Christ. 


169. [Arius maintained that the Son of God was totally and essentially distinct 
from the Father; that he was a creature, although the first and highest, the instru- 
ment by whose subordinate operation the universe was formed, and therefore inferior 
to the Father, both in nature and dignity. He denied that the Holy Ghost was God. 
Christ, according to him, had nothing of man in him but the flesh, to which the 
logos, or word, was joined, which was the same as the soul of man,ete. This view 
was totally opposed to that of the Catholic creed. The Avians were first 
condemned and anathematized by a council at Alexandria, in 320, under Alexander, 
bishop of that city, who accused their leader of impiety, and had him expelled from the 
communion of that church. The Nicene council, in 325, confirmed these measures. 
Nevertheless, in 328, Arius was recalied from banishment by Constantine, and the 
laws enacted against him repealed by that emperor. Athanasius, then bishop of } 
Alexandria, however, refused to admit him and his followers to communion. Upon 
this, by means of their influence with Constantine, they procured the deposition and 
banishment of Athanasius; but the Church of Alexandria, still refusing to admit 
Arius into their communion, the Emperor sent for him to Constantinople, where, ~ 
upon delivering in a fresh confession of his faith, ia terms less offensive, the Emperor 
commanded him to be received by the Church. That very evening, it is said, Arius 
died, as his friends were conducting him in triumph to the great church of Constan- 
tinople. Arius, pressed by a natural want, stepped aside, but expired on the spot, 
his bowels gushing out. The Arian party, however, found a protector in Constan- 
tius, the son and successor of Constantine. They underwent various vicissitudes 
under succeeding emperors, spreading into many countries of Asia, Africa, and. 
Europe ; but in the eighth century Arianism may be said to have become extinct. 
—(Buck’s Theol. Dict.) ] 


170. Why is the Nicene Oreed so called? 
Because in substance it was drawn up at the General 
Council held in 326 at Nice, a city of Bithynia. 


171. The creed used and called the “Nicene,” is, in reality, that of Con- 
gtantinople, a few important words haying been added by the General Council of 
Constantinople in 381. In consequence of the errors of Macedonius, bishop of 
that city, impugning the divinity of the Holy Ghost, the Church again met, and 
delivered to the faithful the genuine belief upon this article of faith—(Rock’s 
Hier.” : Buck’s Theol. Dict.) 
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172. What profession of fuith is required to be made by 
all Roman Catholics ? 

It is that contained in the ‘‘Creed of Pope Pius,” which 
is as follows :— 


173. “I, N. N., with a firm faith, believe and profess all and every one of 
those things which are contained in that creed which the holy Roman Church 
maketh use of. (Then follows the Nicene creed.. See page 42.) 

“*T moststedfastly admit and embrace apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, 
and all other observances and constitutions of the same Church. 

I also admit the Holy Scriptures, according to that sense which our Holy 
mother the Church has held and does hold, to which it belongs to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the Scriptures; neither will I ever take and 
interpret them otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

‘*T also confess that there are truly and properly seven sacraments of the new 
law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the salvation of 
mankind, though not all for every one, to wit: baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony: and that they confer grace ; 
and that of these, baptism, confirmation, and order, cannot be reiterated without 
sacrilege, Ialso receive and admit the received and approved ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church used in the solemn administration of the aforesaid sacraments. 

“I embrace and receive all and every one of the things which have been 
defined and declared in the Holy Council of Trent, concerning original sin and 
justification. 

“T profess, likewise, that in the mass there is offered to God a true and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy sacrament 
of the Eucharist there is truly, really, and substantially, the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that there is 
made a change of the whole substance of the bread into the body, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the blood, which change the Catholic Church calls 
transubstantiation.* I also confess that under either kind alone, Christ is received 
whole and entire, and a true sacrament. i 

‘J firmly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls therein detained are 
helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 3 

“Tikewise, that the saints reigning with Christ are to be honoured and 
invocated, and that they offer up prayers to God for us; and that their relics are 
to be held in veneration. 

J most firmly assert that the images of Christ, of the Mother of God, and 
‘also of other saints, ought to be had and retained, and that due honour and 
veneration are to be given tlfem. ; 

“J also affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the Church, 
and that the use of them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

“T acknowledge the holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church, for the mother and 





* Transubstantiation—from trans and substantia. Literally, a change of one 
substance into another. 
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mistress of all churches; and I promise true obedience to the Bishop of Rome, 
successor to &t. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ.” 

174. Why is the division of the Decalogue different among 
Protestants and Catholics? 

Roman Catholics allege that, in the original Scriptures, 
there was no division of the commandments; that there 
were ten given, but that the division and arrangement of 
them was the work of the Church. The Roman Church 
thought fit to divide them in one way, and the Protestant 
Churches in another. 


175. By a comparison of the authorized version with the Douay Bible (Bxod. 
xx,) there will appear to be very little difference. 


176. Why do Roman Catholics invoke and honour saints 


and angels ?* 
Because they believe them, as friends of God, to be 
powerful with Him, and deserving of a relative honour. 


177. Texs.—Exodus xxxii. 11—14; 1 Sam. vii. 8, 9, 10; Job xlii. 7, 8; Matt. 
xxii. 30; Luke xv. 10; Luke xvi. 9; Luke xx. 36; Rom. xy. 30; Cor. xiii. 8; 
Ephes. vi. 18,19; 1 Thes. v. 25; Heb, xiii. 10; James v. 16; Phil. i. 23, 24; 1 John 
iii, 2; Rev. ii. 26, 27; iv. 4; v.10: vii. 915; ete. 

The Catholic believes that the most flagitious of all crimes would be to exhibit 
the slightest particle of that respect and adoration pertaining to the Divine 


Being, towards any creature, however pre-eminent for sanctity amongst his fellow- - 


men, or highly exalted in heayen amid the hierarchy of angels, or the choir of 
blessed saints. ... There is a supreme and: sovereign homage which belongs 
exclusively to God by reason of his deity and infinite perfections. . . . And there 
is an infinitely inferior honour, which may be lawfully rendered to many of God’s 
ereatures—such as our parents, the queen, the magistracy, our pastors, ete.— 
(Rock, 227.) 


178. Why is the chief Roman Catholic service called 
“The Mass” ? 

The Latin word missa, from which mass is taken, is a 
contraction of missio, which signifies a dismissal or permission 
to depart as soon as the sacrifice is completed.—(Rock’s 
“ Hierurgia.”) 





* Likewise that the saints reigning with Christ are to be honoured and 
invocated, and that they offer up prayers to God for us; and that their relies are 
to be held in yeneration.””—(Creed of Pius A28) 
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179. The origin of denominating the Mass by that name arose from a ceremony 
which, in the earliest ages of the Church, was observed on two several occasions, and 
still continues to be practised once during its celebration. Immediately after the 
reading of the gospel, and the delivery of a sermon by the bishop or presbyter, the 
deacon turned to the assembly, and, in an elevated tone of voice, admonished the 
different persons who composed it, that the initiated only might remain, and 
consequently the unbaptized and the unbeliever were required to depart. The 
service then proceeded. As soon as the Eucharistic sacrifice was terminated, 
the deacon proclaimed to the congregated faithful that they might withdraw. This 
he announced by a form of speech which remains in use to the present day :—Ite 
missa est, “Go; leave is given to depart.” That the whole service should have 
received its name from an incidental ceremony, will cease to awaken our surprise 
when we remember that reasons almost similar have determined those appellations 
which usage has affixed to certain other functions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Thus, a service for the dead is called a Dirge, because the psalms and antiphons 
chanted commence with the word “Dirige.’ . The evening service of certain 
days in “‘ Holy Week” is called Tenebre (darkness) from the same cause, etc., etc. 
‘As to the antiquity of the use of the word Mass, the English language itself is 
the best witness. Lammas, Christmas, Michaelmas, and Candlemas simply 
meant at first the days on which the mass of Christ's birth, of the commemoration 
of St. Michael, etc., took place. Its foreign use may be seen in the works of St. 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. In one he says—‘ The next day, which was Sunday, 
while I was expounding the creed, information was brought me that officers had 
been deputed to seize the Portian Church; I continued to perform my duty, and 
began Mass.”—(Missam facere cept ;.8. Amb. Epist. xiii.; Rock's “ Hierurgia.”) 


180. Why is the Mass celebrated in Latin? 

1. Because that was the prevalent language when the 
liturgy was drawn up. 2. Because it has been ever since 
invariably employed in the service of the altar through the 
western parts of Christendom, though their inhabitants did 


not understand the language. 
181. Dr. Rock gives the following additional reasons why the Mass is said in 
Latin :—In these solemn prayers it is God who is addressed; not the people. It is 
not necessary that the people should hear what the priest says; the size alone of the 
great majority of Catholic places of worship would be sufficient to prevent that, were 
it eyen necessary. Christ upon the cross prayed to his Eternal Father in a tongue 
which the people about Him didnot understand. (‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani P” Matt. 
xxvii. 46, 47.) The same rule prevailed in the Jewishtemple. From the commence- 
ment of the Hebrew dispensation up to the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
‘nezzar, genuine Hebrew, the language of the Pentateuch was the only tongue familiar 
to the Israelites. The sacred volume was recited, and the service of the temple was 
performed, in the language common to the nation. Afterwards, through their 
captivities and other troubles, they forgot their ancient Hebrew, and adopted 
fhe Syriae or Chaldaic. On their return, however, to Jerusalem, no change was 
made in the language of the sanctuary. The law and the prophets were still read in 
pure Hebrew to the people assembled in the synagogues; and the public service 
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of the temple was celebrated before them in the same language, although they did 
not understand it, A practice so religiously observed after the Babylonish captivity 
is continued with the same scrupulous exactitude to the present day amongst the 
Jews, who have their ritual performed and recite their prayers in ancient Hebrew, 
in whatever country they happen to reside. 

All vernacular tongues change with the course of timo, and the meaning at one 
period attached to a word, is at another changed or lost.* A dead language, on the 
other hand, is safe from such vicissitudes, and the words as at first set down retain a 
permanent meaning. Uniformity in public worship is thus more securely preserved ; 
all the clergy everywhere learn the same language, and'recite the same words 5 and 
no difference of nation is any impediment to them as priests, or to the people, who 
have been taught to follow the action of the Mass.—(Rock.) 


182. Why do the Roman Catholic laity make no objection to 
the Mass and other services being said or sung in Latin? 

Because, ordinarily, they are well instructed in the meaning 
of the services, know how to follow them, and are content to 
follow them each in his own individual way. 


183. Probably the greater part of those who assist, as it is called, at Mass uso 
some favourite manual of prayers of their own choice, In Roman Catholic prayer- 
books, there are various methods for hearing Mass; each worshipper chooses his own 
method. The most illiterate content themselves with a repetition of their “ rosary,” 
—a set of “Our Fathers,” ‘Hail, Marys,” and the Doxology ( Glory be,” ete.) 5 
the position of the priest, the tinkling of a bell, or the motions of the surrounding 
worshippers, being sufficient to put them en rapport with what is going forward 
at the altar, 


‘It cannot be prejudicial to the poor Catholic, who is ignorant of Latin, that the - 


Mass is celebrated in that tongue, because, in tho first place, the pastors of the 
Chureh are very careful to comply with the injunctions of the Council of Trent, and 
to instruct their flocks in the nature of that great sacrifice, and explain to them 
in what manner they should accompany the officiating priest with prayers and 
devotions best adapted to every portion of the Mass.” —(Rock’s ‘“ Hierurgia,’’) 

184. What is the difference between High and Low Mass ? 

The difference consists merely in the degree of pomp with 
which the Mass is said or recited. A Low Mass is recited by 
the priest, attended only by one or two clerks, or acolytes, who 
make the responses, etc. A High Mass is the same service, 
wherever the officiating priest is assisted by a second priest 
called the deacon, and a third called the subdeacon, 


185, The ceremonies and vestments of a Roman Catholic priest used before — 


celebrating Mass are as follow :— 








* e.g. Let, “to permit,” in the 17th century meant ‘to hinder,” 
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He washes his hands (Exod. xxx, 18—20), partly for propriety’s sake, partly 
for a symbolical purpose. While doing so, he says, in Latin, ‘‘ Grant to my hands, 
O Lord, a virtue that shall cleanse away every stain, so that I le be able to serve 
Thee without impurity of body or soul.” 

Over the ordinary cassock, which is simply a long black or purple coat, reach- 
ing to the feet, he places the amice, a piece of fine linen, of an oblong-square shape. 
The priest rests it for a moment, like a veil, upon the crown of his head, and, spread- 
ing it upon his shoulders, recites the following prayer :—‘ Place upon my head, O - 
Lord, the helmet of salvation, that I may be enabled to repel all the fiery darts of 
the wicked one.” This garment is called an “‘amice,” from amicére, to cover, being 
introduced, in the eighth century, to cover the neck, which, until that period, was 
usually bare. 

To the amice succeeds the alb, which is an ample linen tunic, “ alb” signifying 
white. It is very long, but is accommodated to the stature of the wearer, by being 
bound round the waist by the girdle, the next article assumed, This is a cord, and 
repre ents those with which Christ was bound (John xviii. 12—24). Over all these 
is placed the chasuble, a robe rather splendid, sometimes very costly, representing 
the purple garments put upon Christ when mocked by the soldiers. The cross em- 
broidered upon the chasuble symbolizes the cross laid upon Christ’s shoulders as he 


was led to Calvary. Over the chalice is placed the veil and the corporal, These 


represent the linen clothes in which the body of Jesus was wrapped when laid in 
the sepulchre.—(Rock.) 


186. What is the Roman Missal ? 

Tt is the book used at the altar, and contains all the words 
recited by the priest when officiating at the Mass. 

187, It consists of two main portions: that portion which never varies, and 
is recited at every mass, aud those lessons, collects, epistles, gospels, ete., which 
yary with each day, similarly as the psalms in the Common Prayer of the Chureh 
of England. 

There were formerly various Missals, as the Sarum Missal, and that of Paris, 
but at present the Roman Missal is almost universally used. 


* 188. Why is the Breviary so called ? 
Because it is understood to be an abridgment of the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, and the Lives of the Saints. 


189, The’ Church Office is contained in the Breviary (Breviarium) ; and those 
branches of the Church who have different liturgies from the Roman, have also 
breviaries differing in language, rite, and arrangement. Hyen in the Latin Church 
several dioceses, and several religious orders, have, or had, special breviaries. The 
Roman Breviary is, however, the most general in use. It is divided much in the 
same manner as the Missal as to its parts. The psalms are so distributed, that 


in the weekly office (if the festivals of saints did not interfere) the whole Psalter 
would be gone over, though several psalms are said every day. On the festivals 
_ of saints, suitable psalms are adopted. The ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,” the “ Hail, Mary” (or 


: -angelical salutation), the ‘* Apostles’ Oreed,” and the“ Confiteor,” arefrequently said.. 


- ‘This last is a prayer by which the reciter acknowledges himself a sinner, begs pardon 
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of God, and the intercession in his behalf of the angels, of the saints, and of the 
brethren upon earth. No prayers are more frequently in the mouth of Roman 
Catholics than these four; to which may be added the Doxology, repeated in the 
Office at the end of every psalm, and in other places. In every canonical hour 
a hymn is also said, composed by Prudentius, or some other ancient father. 

190. What are the prayers known as “ Hours” ? 

They are selections from the Psalms of David, and other 
parts of the Scriptures, from the lives of the saints, and the 
homilies of the fathers, arranged in portions to be said or sung 


during intervals of the twenty-four hours of the day and. 


night. 

191. These canonical hours of prayer are still regularly observed by the religious 
orders. Together they form what is called ‘‘ The Office,” the recital of which is made 
obligatory upon all classes of the clergy. The mode of recital, however, differs; the 
regular orders, such as monks and nuns, saying them in community, and the secular 
clergy reading them privately, and at their convenience, It is understood, however, 
that the whole Office appointed for the twenty-four hours must be gone through 
within the day to which they refer. 


192. What is the devotion known as the “Angelus Domini” ? 

It is a practice of some antiquity in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and commemorates, by the recital of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Angelical Salutation (‘‘ Hail, Mary,” etc.), and the Doxo- 
logy, the passion and death of Christ. 


193. The Angelus consists of three parts. Thus :— 
1. “The angel of the Lord declared unto Mary, 
And she conceived by the Holy Ghost.” 
‘Our Father,” ete. ‘Hail, Mary,” ete. “ Glory be to the Father,” ete. 
2. ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord: 
Be it done unto me according to thy word.” 
Our Father,” ete. ‘Hail, Mary,” etc. ‘Glory be,” ete. 
3. “ And the word was made flesh, 
And dwelt amongst us.” 
‘Our Father,” ete. ‘Hail, Mary,” ete. ‘ Glory be,” ete. 
A short prayer concludes the devotion, 


194. Why does the Roman Catholic Church make use of so 
many different ceremonies ? ; 
1. To give external expression to the interior sentiments of 


respect, devotion, and religion. 2. To enliven and increase’ 


devotion and piety by moving and striking the senses. 3. To 
lead the simple and illiterate more easily to a knowledge of the 
mysteries of religion.—(Keenan’s “Cont. Catech.”’) 
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195. Why are wax tapers blessed and burnt on the festival 
of the purification (Candlemas Day) ? 

To put the faithful in mind that our Saviour, who is the 
light of the world, appeared for the first time on that day in 
the temple.—(Keenan, 123.) 


196. Why are ashes distributed on Ash Wednesday, the 
Jjirst day of Lent ? 

To remind us that we are only dust and ashes, and that we 
ought to enter upon that season with an humble and mortified 
. spirit.—(Keenan, 123.) 


197. Why was Lent instituted ? 

As a preparation for the Easter or paschal communion, and 
in commemoration of the forty days’ fast and temptation of 
Jesus Christ in the wilderness. 


198. Why are palm branches carried in procession on the 
Sunday before Baster (Palm Sunday) ? 

To commemorate the triumphal entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem. 


199. Why do Roman Catholics bless bells, eggs, bread, 
cattle, and other similar things? - 

To induce the Almighty to shower down his benedictions 
upon those who use them.—(Keenan.) 


200. Why is the Sacrament administered in one kind only 
by the Roman Catholic Church ? 

In consequence of certain inconveniences and accidents 
which the administration in both kinds gave occasion to. 
The alteration of discipline took place at the commencement 
of the twelfth century. 


201. ‘* A becoming reverence towards the Eucharist demanded such a change in 
discipline; and the belief that Christ was wholly present under one as well as under 
both species, prevented the faithful from erroneously imagining that such a practice 
could in any wise deprive them of a portion of the sacrament. Nothing, however, 
‘was authoritatively promulgated by the Church concerning this regulation until the 

year 1414, when the Council of Constance decreed that, as the body and blood of 
Christ were wholly contained under each species, the custom of communicating in 
one kind should be received as a law.”—(Rock.) 
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202. Why is auricular confession so called ? 
From awricula, the ear; the term implying that the con- 
fession is made privately in the ear of the priest. 


203. Why is confession, or penance, called a sacrament by 
Roman Catholics ? 

Because “it has all the essentials of a sacrament—the out- 
ward sign, in the sentence of absolution pronounced by the 
priest ; the inward grace, in the sanctifying grace of God, by 
which our sins are forgiven; and it is evidently instituted by 
Jesus Christ.” —(Keenan, p. 196.) 


204. Tuxts ror Conrrsston.—Old Testament: Numb. v. 6; Prov. xxviii. 13. 
New Testament: Matt. ix. 2, 6, xviii.18; Marki. 5; John xv. 22, xx. 21; Acts xix.18; 
2 Cor. ii.; James y. 16; 1 John i. 8. Zhe Fathers: St. Cyprian, De Lapsis; St. 
Basil, Quest. B. Reg. 228; St. Ambrose, lib. ii. De Peenit. c.6; St. Chrysostom, 
lib. iii. De Sacerd.; St. Augustine, Hom. xlix. t. 10. 

Absolution and its necessary conditions are thus described in the ‘ Douay 
Catechism,” pp. 41, 42 :— 

** Q. What is the priest’s absolution ? 

«© 4, It is the form of words used by the priest—‘I absolve thee from thy sins, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 

*«*Q. How many things have we to do in order to prepare for confession P 

“A, Four things. Ist. We must heartily pray to God for his grace to help us. 
2nd. We must carefully examine our conscience. 3rd. We must beg pardon of God, 
and be very sorry from our hearts for haying offended Him. And 4th. We must 
renounce our sins, and resolve to begin a new life for the future.” 


205. What is an indulgence ? 

An indulgence is stated by the Council of Trent to be “a 
release of the temporal punishment due to sin, the guilt and 
eternal punishment of which have been remitted.” 

206. In the early ages, these temporal punishments or penances were yery long 
and arduous. Penitents had to endure disciplinary pains for one, five, seven, and) 
even twenty years ; i. e., they were excluded from Church fellowship during that 
time. These penances were afterwards shortened or commuted for others less public 


and difficult to bear. Among these commuted punishments were pilgrimages, either 
to some local shrine, to Rome, to Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, or to other places. 


A pilgrimage in the earlier and semi-barbarous ages was, of course, a different mat- _ 


ter to what it would be now-a-days, when the means of travelling are so easy and rapid. 
But in this consisted the very essence of the institution, which had a double object— 
to inflict penance and to increase devotion. The Roman Catholic pilgrim believed 
that by the performance of this prescribed journey, joined to the other conditions of 
the sacrament, he liquidated the debt of temporal punishment which he had 
incurred,—(Butler, Lingard, Keenan.) . 
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207. What is purgatory ? 

By the term “ purgatory” Roman Catholics understand a 
middle place (between heaven and hell) of suffering and purifi- 
cation, wherein those who have died in lesser sins, called venial, 
are detained until the day of judgment, or until they have been 
cleansed from them.—(Douay Catechism.) 

208. Why is this middle state of suffering called purgatory ? 

Because of the purgation. (in Latin, pwrgatio) which the soul 
is believed to undergo there. 


209. Why do Roman Catholics offer prayers for the dead ? 

Their doing so is a consequence of their belief in purgatory. 
It is held by them that prayers offered on earth, and by the 
saints in heaven, avail for shortening the detention of such souls 
in that middle state. 


210. Texts ror Purgatory AND Prayers ror THE DEAD.—Old Testament: 
2 Kings ii.; 2 Maccab. xii. 56. Wew Testament: Matt. xii. 31; John iii. 13; 1 Cor. 
iii. 18, xv. 29; Philip. ii. 10; 2 Tim. i. 18; 1 Peter iii. 19. The Fathers: Tertullian, 
De Coron Milit.; St. Cyril, Catech. Mistag. 5; St. Augustine, Enchiv. 110; Civil. 
Dei. xiv. lib. 21, et passim; St. Chrysostom, Hom. i. Ep. ad, Corinth.; St. Jerome, 
Ep. ad. Pammach. 


211. Why are Catholic priests forbidden to marry ? 

«That they may be more at liberty to discharge their duties 
to their flock, and that they may be totally disengaged from 
temporal matters.” —(Keenan, p. 209.) 

212. Tuxts.—1 Cor, vii. 7, 8, 32, 33. 

213. Why are bells blessed and named by Roman Catholics ? 
“Bor the same reason,” says Keenan, “ that churches and 
other things used for the divine service are blessed, namely, 
that they may be used exclusively in that service.” 


214. Why do Roman Catholics burn incense in thew 
churches ? 

It has a symbolical meaning; is derived from the practice 
of the Jewish ritual, and from the vision of St. John in the 
Apocalypse (chap. v. ver. 8.) . 


215. Burnt incense, according to Roman Catholic authors, is offered to God as 
an acknowledgment of his divine sovereignty. They allege the command of God 
‘himself, who prescribed its use in the old law; the example of the Magi, who offered 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh to the divine infant at Bethlehem; and, finally, that 
cited in the text, as obtaining in heavyen.—(Rock, Lingard, Keenan.) 
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SECTION IV.—THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, PILGRIMAGES, Erc. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC PILGRIMS AT A SHRINE. 


216. Why do persons of the Roman Catholic belief band 

themselves together in religious orders ? 
Because they understand literally certain texts of Scripture, 
which they believe to speak in favour of such orders. q 
. 217. For instance—The advice of Christ to the young man (Mark x. 21; Luke 


xvuli. 22) ; that of St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 37), and the examples of Elijah, of John the 
Baptist, and of Christ himself, in his forty days’ fast in the wilderness.—(Butler.) 


218. What is the difference between the- secular and the 
regular clergy of the Roman Catholic Church? 

The secular clergy are so called, because they live in society 
like other men; the regular clergy, because they live under a 
rule (regula), and in community. 
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Monks, Nuns, and Friars. 
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219. Why are the monks so called? 

From monachos, sole, separate, the term implying that such 
persons live separate, in a greater or lesser degree, from the 
rest of the world. 


220. Why are the nuns so called ? 
From the Saxon word nunne. It is the feminine equivalent 


of the word monk. 


221. What is the derivation of the word friar? 

Tt is a contraction of the Latin word frater, a brother. The 
appellation is common to out-door religieux; those who enter 
such religious orders considering 
themselves as a fraternity, or 
brotherhood. 

222. Friars are generally distinguished 

into four principal branches, viz., 1. Mi- 
nors—Gray Friars, or Franciscans. 2. Au- 
gustinians. 3. Domunicans, or Black Friars. 
4, White Friars, or Carmelites. 

223. Why are the Basilian 
monks so called ? 

- From their founder, Basil, 

Bishop of Czxsarea, in Cappado- 

cia, A.D. 370. 
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224. [St. Basil, surnamed the Great, 
on account of his learning and piety, was 
born at Cesarea, in the year 326. He re- 
ceived the first part of his education under : 
his father, but completed it at Antiochea, AUGUSTINIAN FRIAR. 
Constantinople, and Athens. At this last 
city he met Gregory Nazianzen, with whom he formed a cordial intimacy. After 
finishing his studies, he returned to his native country (4.p. 355), and taught rfe- 
toric. Some time after, he travelled into Syria, Egypt, and Libya, to visit the monas- 
teries of those countries ; and the monastic life so much suited his disposition that, 
upon his return home, he resolved to follow it, and became the first institutor of 
it in Pontus and Cappadocia. Eusebius, Bishop of Ceesarea, conferred the order of 
priesthood upon Basil, who soon after retired into his solitude, having had some mis- 
understanding with his bishop; but this was soon removed, and his reputation 
became so great, that, upon the death of Eusebius, in 370, he was chosen his suc- 
cessor. He accepted the dignity with reluctance ; and no sooner was he raised to it 
_ than the emperor Valens began to persecute him, because he refused to embrace 
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Arianism. Valens came twice to Ceesarea, and, finding he was not able to influence 
Basil, resolved to banish him. He ceased at length, however, to molest Basil, and 
his remaining days were occupied in various attempts to reconcile the contentions 
which heresy or personal ambition introduced into the churches. Towards the year 
379, finding himself rapidly declining, having governed the Church of Cesarea eight 
years and some months, he ordained some of his followers, and then took to his bed. 
The people flocked about his house, sensible of the value of such a pastor. Fora 
time he discoursed piously to those about him, and sealed his last breath with this 
ejaculation—“Into Thy hands I commend my §Spirit.”—(Chalmers’s Biog. Dict.) ] 


225. What are the peculiarities of the Basilian rule ? 

Being of Greek origin, most of them, if not all, use the 
ritual of the (United) Greek Church. The Basilian monks of 
Sicily, Calabria, and Rome follow the Greek rite, but conform 
in many things to the Latin Church, consecrating in unleayened 
bread, using the same sacerdotal garments, and adding in the 
creed gui ex patre filioque procedit, which the other Greeks 
do not. 


226. The Italian Basilians fast every Friday in the year: they eat meat but 
three times a week, and then but once a day. They work all together at certain 
hours of the day. They hold a chapter every Saturday, at which they acknow- 
ledge their faults before their superior. Their habit is nearly like that of the 
Benedictines, and they wear a small beard. ‘ 

The Spanish Basilians officiate according to the Latin rite; and in addition 
ta the Fridays, fast on the eves of the feasts of the Holy Virgin and of St. Basil. 
They work in common two daye in the week. In the summer they rise at mid- 
night to say matins, and in winter at three o’clock in the morning; and they 


have one hour of mental prayer after the “prime” (prime is the name of one of | 


the daily portions of prayer called hours), and one hour after compline. (The 
meaning of this is, that afver reciting together the psalms, lessons, etc., composing 
the ‘‘hour,” the monks remain upon their knees for one hour in mental prayer 
or meditation before retiring from the choir to their apartments.) Their habit 
consists of a gown and scapulary of black serge, and a very large capuce or 
hood. 


227. Why are the Augustinian monks so called 2 
From their following a rule or system laid down by St. 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, a.p. 395. 


228. [St. Augustine, an eminent father of the Church, was born at Tagasta, 


November 13, a.p. 354, of his father Patricius, a citizen of the place, and his 


mother Monica, a lady of distinguished piety. He first applied to his studies in " 

his native place, and afterwards at Madora and Carthage. « In this latter city. his # 

morals became corrupted, and he hai a son born to him named Adeodat, the ; 

fruit of a criminal connection. He then became a proselyte to the sect of the — 
; HS 
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-Manicheans, and an able defender of their opinions. The perusal of some part 


of Cicero’s philosophy is said first to have detached him from his immoral con- 
duct; but one thing, Baillet says, gave him uneasiness in this work, and that was 
his not finding the name of Jesus (which had been familiar to him from his 
infancy) in the writings of the celebrated Roman. He resolved, therefore, to read 


the Holy Scriptures; but the pride of his heart, and his: incapacity to taste the 


society of clerks, with whom he lived, and became 
the Manichean, converting one Felix, a very cele- 
his judgment and eloquence in a conference between 


_ the Catholic bishops and the Donatists of Carthage, 
in the year 411, where he bent his endeavours to 








ie against them, and evinced a zeal on the subject which 
procured him the title of the “Doctor of Grace.” 

After having triumphed over the enemies of the 
f Church, he had to contend with those of the empire. 
The Vandals who had passed from Africa into Spain 


é 
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_ the City of God,” now’ made its appearance. In the 


simple beauties of these, made him still give the preference to Cicero.’ In the 
meantime he acquired considerable fame in the schools of eloquence, and was a 
professor of it successively at Tagasta, at Carthage, at Rome, and at Milan, 
whither he had been sent by the prefect Symmachus. St. Ambrose was at this 
time Bishop of Milan, and Augustine, affected by his sermons, and by the tears 
of his mother Monica, began to think seriously of forsaking his irregularities, and 
his Manichaism. He was baptized at Milan in the year 387, being then thirty-two 
years old; and renouncing his rhetorical pursuits, studied only the Gospel. On 
his return to Tagasta, he betook himself to fasting and prayer, gave his property 
to the poor, and formed a society among some of his friends (this is presumed to 
have been the original Augustinian rule). Some time after, being at Hippo, 
Valerius, then bishop of that diocese, ordained him a priest (A.D. 391). Next 
year we find him disputing with great success against the Manicheans, and in the 
council of Hippo he gave so learned an exposition of the symbol of faith, that the 
bishops were unanimously of opinion he ought to be 
chosen one of their number. In the year 395 another 
council appointed him coadjutor to Valerius in the 
see of Hippo, and it was in this situation that the 
spirit and virtues of Augustine began to display them- 
selyes. He established in the episcopal mansion a 


more active in his opposition to heresies,’ particularly 


brated character among them. Nor did he less prove 


procure unity in the Church. His great work, “On 


year 418, a general council was held at Carthage 
against the Pelagians. Avgustine, who had formerly 
refuted their errors, now prepared nine articles 





under Gesneric (A.D. 428), made themselyes masters AUGUSTINIAN CANON, 
of @ considerable part of that country; but Car- 
hage and Hippo resisted them a long time. Augustine, when consulted by 


his associates, whether they ought to escape by flight or wait for the bar- 


_ barians, gave his opinion for the latter » course, | a8) more becoming their dignity. 
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He prayed, nevertheless, that he might be spared the sight of the fall of Hippo. 
His prayer, it would seem, was answered, as he was cut off during the siege, by a 
violent feyer, on the 28th of August, in the year 430, at the age of seventy-six. 
The Vandals, who took Hippo the year following, respected his library, his works, 
and his body. The latter was carried by the Catholic bishops into Sardinia, and it 
was two centuries afterwards conveyed thence to Pavia,.—(Chalmers’s Biog. Dict.)] ~ 


215. What were the main features of the Augustinian 
rule ? ; 
They are thus described by Stevens, in his “ History of 
Monasteries” :— 


230. The main features of this rule were, that the monks had all things in 
common; the rich who entered the order had to sell their possessions and 
give them to the poor; to employ the first part of the morning in manual labour, 
the rest in reading and meditation, etc. For those to whom manual labour was 
unsuited, useful studies and spiritual functions were provided. The Augustinians 
were divided chiefly into the hermits, and the regular canons. The latter were 
exclusively engaged in spiritual functions, / : { 


231. Who were the monks called “ Trinitarians ?” 

They were “canons regular” of the Augustinian order, 
and originated with John of Matha in 1198. The principal — 
intention of their founder was the redemption of captives ; 
those chiefly who had become so through the wars between — 
Spain and Morocco. 
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232. The rule of the Trinitarians was approved by Pope Innocent III. in 1198. 
He ordered the members to wear a white habit, with ared and blue cross on the 
breast, and to take the name it bears. By the first rule, the monks were not 
permitted to buy anything for the'r sustenance except bread, pulse, herbs, oil, eggs, 
milk, cheese, and fruit: neither flesh nor fish; howeyer, on the principal festivals 
they were permitted to eat flesh, provided it were given to them. They were not, 
in travelling, to ride on any beasts but asses. 
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233. What was the order of monks known as “ Premon- 
stratenses 2” 

They were Augustinians, founded, about the year 1119, by 
Norbert, an ecclesiastic of the diocese of Cologne, who, resign- 
ing his preferments, and distributing a large paternal estate 
to the poor, began this order. The place to which, with 
thirteen companions, he retired, was called Premonstratum 


i 


(in French, Premontre), a wood near Laon in Picardy. t 
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234, The religious of this order were at first so poor that they had nothing they 
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could call their own but one poor ass, which served them to carry wood, which 
they cut down and sent to Laon, where it was sold to purchase bread; but ina 
short time they received so many donations, and built so many monasteries, that 
at the end of thirty years there were, in France and Germany alone, more than a 
hundred abbeys. 


235. Why were the Benedictine orders so called 2 

Because first founded by Benedict, or Bennet, a native of 
_ Norcia, an episcopal see in Umbria. He was born about the 
year 480, of a good family. The name of his father was 
Eutropius, and that of his grandfather Justinian—names which. 
sufficiently indicate the period and locality of Benedict’s 
birth. 


236. At the usual age he was sent to Rome, and placed in the public schools ; 
but being very soon shocked at the vices and conyersation of his school-fellows, he 
left the city privately, and, after the manner of the hermits, sought the deserts. 
Contriving to elude the vigilance of his nurse—one Cyrilla—he journeyed alone to 
the mountains of Sublacum (Subiaco), about forty miles from Rome. It is a barren, 
hideous chain of rocks, with a river and a lake in the valley.. Near this place 
Benedict met a monk belonging to a neighbouring monastery, called Romanus, who 
gaye him a monastic dress, with suitable advices, and directed him to a deep narrow 
eave in the midst of these mountains, almost inaccessible to men. In this cavern 
—now called the holy grotto—the young hermit took up his abode, and Romanus, 

_ who kept his secret, brought him hither, from time to time, bread, and the like 
slender provisions, which he retrenched from his own meals, and let them down 
to the recluse with a line, hanging a bell to the tup to give him notice. Benedict 
was then about fifteen years old. He lived thus three years, when he was 
discovered by a priest; then he was found by some shepherds, but he continued 
for several years longer his eremitical life. His fame being noised abroad, he 
was strongly solicited to head a community of monks at Vicovara, between 

_ Subiaco and Tivoli. He consented for a time, but not finding them of his mind, 
he returned to Subiaco, The desert then began to be peopled with persons 
similarly disposed to himself, and Benedict established twelve monasteries about 
the mountains, placing in each twelve monks with a superior. 

Casino isa small town, now in the kingdom of Naples, built on the brow of a 
very high mountain, on the top of which stood an old temple of Apollo, surrounded 
with a grove in which certain idolaters still continued to offer their abominable 
sacrifices. Benedict haying, by his préaching, converted many of them to the faith, 
broke down the image, overthrew the altar, demolished the temple, and cut down 
the grove, upon the ruins of which temple and altar he erected two oratories or 
chapels. This was the origin of the celebrated establishment of Mount Casino, the 

foundation of which Benedict laid in 529, the forty-eighth year of his age, and 

_ the third year of the Emperor Justinian, Felix IV. being Pope, and Athalaric 

_ king of the Goths in Italy. He died about the year 543, and was buried at Mount 
Casino.—(Stevens’s ‘Hist. of Monast.”) 
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237. What were the distinguishing features of the 
Benedictines ? 

They were obliged by their rule to perform their devotions 
seven times during the twenty-four hours, 7. e., to say or recite 
the “divine office” at the canonical hours; always to go two 
and two together when out of the inclosure. Every day in 
Lent they fasted, according to the strict rule, until six in the 
evening. Every monk had two coats, two cowls, a table book, 
a knife, a needle-case, etc.; the furniture of his bed was a 
mat, a blanket, a rug, and a pillow. 


238. [The time when this order came into England is well known, for to it the 
English owe their conversion from idolatry. They founded the Metropolitan 
Church of Canterbury, and most of the cathedrals that were afterwards erected. 
The order has produced a great many eminent men—their Aleuin founded the 
University of Paris; their Dionysius Exiguus perfected the ecclesiastical computa- 
tion; their Guido invented the scale of music; and their Sylvester the organ.— 
(Buck’s Theol. Dict.) ] 


239. What is the Cistertian order, 
and why was it so called ? 

It is a branch of the Benedictines, 
and owes its name to the circumstance — 
that it was set on foot at Citeaux—in 
Latin Cistertiwm—an uninhabited tract 
of forest land at five leagues distant 
from Dijon, in the diocess of Chalons. 


240. Its founder was Robert, the son of Theodorie 
and Ermegorde, persons of high rank in their pro- — 
vince. He became a Benedictine monk, but, wishing 
’ to follow a stricter rule than was commonly observed 
in the monasteries of France at that period, he, after — 
various vicissitudes, took up his residence at Citeaux. ¥ 
Here he promulgated the maxims of the reformed i 
order, and diéd in 1110. 

The habit of the Cistertians was at first tawny — 

coloured. The successor of Robert changed it to. { 
white, in honour of the Virgin Mary. Within fifty — ‘a 
years of its institution this order numbered 2 

CISTERTIAN MONK. hundred abbeys, which number was increased to 
eighteen hundred soon after the year 1200. The most rigid example of ee "1 
4 





order is that established at La Trappe, whence the monks are called Trappists 
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Its author, John le Bouthillier de Rancé, was of a noble and powerful family, who, 
haying embraced the ecclesiastical state, was designed to succeed his uncle in the 
archbishopric of Tours. He received some preliminary advancements, but at 
thirty years of age renounced them, sold his paternal estate, and distributed the 
proceeds in pious and charitable donations. Becoming Abbot of La Trappe, he 
set himself to revive the Benedictine rule in its integrity, lived thirty-five years 
‘mm this rigorous solitude, and died in 1700.—(Butler.) 


241. Why were the Carthusians so called? 

From La Chartreuse, a desert place in Dauphiny, within 
‘the diocese of Grenoble, where the founder of the order first 
took up his dwelling. 


242. The order of the Carthusians commenced in 1080, The circumstances are 
thus related by Dugdale :—“One Bruno, a very learned man of the bishopric of 
Cologne, being professor of philosophy at Paris, it happened that a friend of his 
died who had been looked upon as a good liver. When 
the funeral service was performing in the church, the 
dead man, who lay upon a bier, raised himself up, and 
said, ‘By the great judgment of God I am accursed.’ 
The company, being astonished at this unusual acci- 
dent, the burial was deferred till the next day, when, 
the concourse of people being much greater, the dead 
Man again raised himself, and said, ‘The just judg- 
ment of God is given against me.’ Hereupon it was 
resolyed to wait another day, and then, the throng } 
being much greater, the dead man again lifted himself ¥ 
up, and said, * By the just judgment of God I am 
damned.’ This miracle had such an effect upon 
Bruno, that he immediately went away with six com- 
panions, on whom it had equally wrought, to the desert 
ofChartreuse.” The rule of the Carthusians was very 

similar to that of the Cistertians, as was also the habit 
worn by them. 
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243. Why were the Carmelite religieux 
so called 2° 

From their establishment at Mount 
Carmel, in Palestine, which dates from 
the twelfth century. 


244, Their founder was Albert, Patriarch of Jeru- se ee mene 
_dalem, 1204. ‘On Mount Carmel,” says Butler, “lived (Brom Poses sy “Monae- 
certain anchorets, who regarded the prophet Elias ; 
((lijah) as their founder and model, because he made that mountain the place of his 
retreat, as did also Eliseus (Elisha). One Bertheld formed these anchorets into a 
‘Gommunity; and Brocord, their superior, in 1205 or 1209, addressed himself to the 
4 . 
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Patriarch Albert, beseeching him to prescribe them a rule. He accordingly drew 
up the constitutions of this order. By it the friars were enjoined to abide in the 
cells day and night in assiduous prayer, unless they were otherwise lawfully occupied ; 
to fast from the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross till Easter, except on Sundays ; 
perpetual abstinence from flesh; to employ themselves in manual labour; to keep 
silence from vespers till tierce the next day;” i.¢., from about three P.m. till 
six A.M. 

245. Why was the Franciscan order so called? 

Because founded by Francis of Assisium, in the province 
of Umbria, in Italy. 


246, Stevens, in his “ History of Monasteries,” thus describes the origin of the 
order :—‘ St. Francis, the founder, was of noble parentage, but much more renowned 
for his holy life. In his very youth he conceived a contempt of worldly and transi- 
tory things, and began to aspire to the celestial. For the better attaining the end 
he aimed at, he slighted a considerable estate which came to him by inheritance, 
with all the pleasures of the world, put on 
a cowl and garment of hair-cloth, going 
barefoot, and macerating his flesh with 
fasting and watching; and embracing a 
voluntary poverty, resolved to haye no- 
thing that he could call his own, insomuch 
as to receive no sustenance but what he 
had from the alms of the faithful. He lay 
in his clothes at night, haying only a met 
for his bed, and a stone for his pillow. 
Going thus barefoot, and embracing an 
apostolical life, he performed the office of 
a preacher On Sundays and festivals of the’ : 
. churches, which had the greater effect on 
the minds of his audience by how much he ~ 
was himself estranged from worldly appe- 
tites, and excesses in eating and drinking, 
The better to compass his design, this man 
of God presented to Pope Innocent the rules he had conceived in writing, and which 
are to this day strictly observed by his followers, praying that his institute might be 

j 





FRANCIS OF ASSISIUM. 


confirmed by the see apostolic. This was about the year of our Lord 1206 or 1209. 
The Pope, having well considered the said brother’s rude habit, his despicable coun-— 
tenance, his long beard, his dishevelled hair, and his black overgrown eyebrows ; and 
having caused his petition, so difficult and almost impracticable, to be recited, 
despised him, and said, ‘Go, brother, and seek out for swine, to whom you are — 
rather to be compared than to men; tumble with them on a dunghill, and delivering — 
them the rule you have composed, bestow your preaching on them,’ Trancis, 

having heard these words, made his obeisance, went out, and having at last found — 
gomo swine, ho rolled with them so long in the mire, that he daubed his whole habit 
from head to foot; and returning to the Pope’s presonce in that condition, said, . 
‘oly father, I have dono as you commanded; now, I beseech you, grant my 


request,’ The Pope, liaving observed the samo with admiration, was much cons 
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cerned for haying thus despised him, and, recollecting himself, ordered that he 
should wash himself clean, and come again; and he, haying soon cleansed himself, 
returned. The Pope being, therefore, moved hereby, granted his petition, and, 
solemnly confirming his order and the liberty of preaching, dismissed him.”— 
(Stevens, vol. i. p. 89.) 


247. What were the rules of the Franciscan order ? 


The particular rules of the Franciscans, as first established, 
were as follow :— 


248. To live in common, to observe chastity, and pay obedience to the Pope 
and to their superiors; those who were admitted into the order were first to sell 
all they had, and give it to the poor; they were to perform a year’s noviciate, and 
when admitted, never to quit the order upon any account. The priests were to perform 
divine office according to the Roman ritual. They had to fast from the feast of All Saints 
"(1st November) till the Nativity. The monks of this order were never to ride, except ; 
some manifest necessity or infirmity oblige them to it. They wore upon no account 
to receive any money, but to live upon alms, which they may confidently ask. They 
were to keep no suspicious company, nor to have any familiarity with women. Their 
habit was to consist of a tunic, a hood, a cord for a girdle, and a pair of drawers ; 
and they were allowed to mend their habits with a piece of sackcloth, or other 

mean stuff. 


249. What is the order of Cordeliers, and why is it so 
called ? 

The Cordeliers are Franciscan monks, and are so designated 
from the cord or rope girdle which they wear. Their habit is 
black, of coarse cloth, with a cowl, a chaperon, and a cloak. 
Their girdle has three knots in it, and it is understood that 
with this they discipline or scourge themselves at certain times, 
in commemoration of the scourging of Christ. 

250. Why are the Capuchins so called? 

They are Franciscan monks, and derive their peculiar name 
from the capuce, or capuchon, a stuff cap or cowl which they 
wear. Their habit is gray, and, in consequence of being 

forbidden to shave, they have long beards. 


251. The Capuchins were founded by Matthew de Bassi, a Franciscan of the 
Duchy of Urbino, who, haying seen St. Francis represented with a sharp-pointed 
capuce, began, with the permission of Pope Clement VII., to wear the like in 
1525. His example was followed by two companions, and the three obtained leave 
to go to some hermitage and wear the new habit. 


252. Why is the order of the “ Recollects” so called ? 


; From the fact that its rules ara a revival or recollection 
of those of the original Franciscans. 
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253. It appears that, about the year 1590, the Franciscan order in France ~ 
having become somewhat relaxed in its discipline, Louis de Gonzague, Duke of 
Nevers, obtained a brief from Pope Sixtus V. to withdraw the convent of Nevers 
from its dependence on the province of Touraine, and to incorporate it with that of 
Paris. He then introduced his reforms, and originated the Recollects. Henry IV. 
greatly favoured this revival, and permitted the Recollects te settle wherever they _ 
thought proper in his dominions. Louis XIII. and his successor Louis XIV. were 
no less favourable to them, and always granted them their protection. The 
Recollects wear a gray habit. 


254. What is understood by the second order of St. Francis? — 

This is an order of nuns, following the Franciscan rule, but 
founded by a lady of the name of Clara (St. Clair), of the town 
of Assisium, in 1212. 


255. Having renounced the world somewhat after the manner of Francis of 
Assisium, and devoted herself to a religious life, she established the order of ** Poor 
Clares.” Its rules were drawn up by St. Francis, but were softened and mitigated 
by several Popes. 


256. What is the third order of St. Francis ? 

It was a rule instituted by the founder of the Franciscans 
for persons of both sexes, married or single, living in the 
world. 


257. Persons by it are united under certain laws, regulations, and exer- 
cises of piety, such as are compatible with a secular state, none of which oblige 
under sin, but are laid down as rules for direction, not binding by any vow or 
precept. This institute for secular persons 
was imitated by the Dominicans, Austin 
friars, Carmelite friars, and others. 


258. Why are the Dominican 
orders so called ? 

Because founded by Domi- 
nic de Guzman (St. Dominic), — 
a native of Calarogo, in Old — 
Castile. SS 

259. He was born in 1170, and was 
educated at first under a priest, but at” 
fourteen was sent to the public schools — 

THOMAS AQUINAS (in the Dominican of Palentia, where he became a great 
habit). proficient in rhetoric, philosophy, and — 

divinity. When he had finished his studies - 
and taken his degrees, he explained the Holy. Scriptures in the schools, and 
vreached at Palentia, In 1198 he was @ canon of Osma, After five years he 
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accompanied the Bishop of Osma to Savoy and the South of France, and while 
there, instituted the devotion called the Rosary, and established his new order. 
He died in 1221, and was canonized in 1234. 
The principal object of the order is preaching. The rule of the Augustinian 
monks is adopted with some additions. The principal articles enjoin perpetual 
_ silence, abstinence from flesh at all times, wearing of woollen, rigorous poverty, 
chastity, etc, 


260. What is the devotion. known under the name of the 
Rosary ? 

Tt is an artificial contrivance, similar m idea to the 
“abacus” used in schools for young arithmeticians, by the 
help of which a certain number, of prayers are recited while 
the reciter meditates upon certain “mysteries” or circum- 
stances connected with the life of Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Virgin. 


261. The term Rosary, strictly applies to the devotion itself, or the meditation 
upon fifteen mysteries, and 
the recital of the prayers con- 
nected with them; but it is 

commonly applied to the 
beads, fifty-five in ‘number, 
strung upon a cord used as a 
help. Figuratively, “ Ro- 
_ sary’ means ‘‘a crown of 
roses,’ the prayers being 
offered as a spiritual crown 
or chaplet. The idea is of 
decidedly continental origin, 
where the periodical offerirg 
of rose-wreaths and chaplets 
is a deeply-rooted institution. 


: 262. What was the 
. origin of the Domini- 
can order of nuns ? 
Stevens thus states 
5:— Whilst St. Domi- 
aic was labouring for 
he conversion of the 
Ibigeois, he was much 
concerned to see that 
ome Roman Catholic DOMINICAN NUN, 
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gentlemen of Guienne, being reduced to it by want, and not 
having wherewith to maintain their marriageable daughters, — 
either sold them or gave them to be brought up at variance — 
with the faith. Accordingly he resolved to found and build 
a place where such young ladies should be protected, and 
supplied with all the necessary means of subsistence. 


263. The monastery of Prouille, between Carcassonne and Toulouse, the first 
of the order, was built in 1206, and the next year amply endowed by the Archbishop 
of Norbonne. At first there were eleven ladies. Their habit was a white garment, 
a tawny mantle, anda black veil. Their founder obliged them to work at certain 
hours of the day, and particularly to spin yarn and flax, to make their own habits 
and linen. He also prescribed them certain rules. According to these, they should ; 
eat no flesh except in sickness; fast all Fridays from Easter to the feast of the Ex- ; 
altation of the Cross (September 14), and all days from that feast till Easter; 
wear no linen, and lie on straw beds, These rules have been much mitigated. 

1 
; 
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264. Why are the Jesuits so called? 

The word Jesuit has been used, even by Roman Catholics, as 
an abridgement of the designation, ‘‘ Order of Jesus,” founded 
in 1540, by Ignatius Loyola (canonized in 1622, under the name 
of St. Ignatius). 


265. Ignatius de Loyola was born in? 1491, of a noble family, in the Spanish 
province of Guipuscoa. In 1521 he was severely wounded at the seige of Pampeluna, 
The result of his meditations on a bed of pain was, sorrow for his past careless life, 
and a determination to deyote himself to works of piety. He begun by a pilgrimage — 
to Jerusalem, after which he studied at Alcala, Salamanca, and Paris. At first he 
was opposed and eyen imprisoned; but at length the Pope, in 1540, gaye his 
sanction to the new order which Loyola had established, and appointed him its first 
general, He died in 1556. 


266. What are the distinguishing vules of the ° order of 
Jesus” ? 


They are thus given by Alban Butler:— 


267. *‘In the first place, the sanctification of their own souls by joining together 
the active and the contemplative life; secondly, to labour for the salvation and — 
perfection of their neighbours; and this, first, by eatechizing the ignorant ; 
secondly, by the aaureokon of youth in piety and learning; and thirdly, by the 
direction of consciences.’ ” 

The reascn why Jesuits wear no distinctive dress like the other religious orders, 
Butler gives in the following extract from his life of their founder :— 

«He appointed no other habit than that used by the secular clergy of his time, [ 
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the more decently and courteously to converse with all ranks of people, and because 
he instituted an order only of regular clerks.” 

The Jesuits do not, like the other religious orders, sing the office in choir together, 
but recite it privately, like secular priests. The reason for this is, that they may 
haye more leisure for what they consider more suitable exercises, viz., preaching and 
instructing. Before admitting a new member of the order, a postulant or candidate 
has to go through a searching examination. He prepares himself for a month by a 
general confession, and a set form of spiritual exercise. After this, there is # novi- 
tiate of two years; then the taking up of vows, called simple, because not finally and 
irrevocably binding him to the order. Under these, the novice obliges himself to 

_ observe poverty, chastity, and obedience. These first vows are made only in the 
presence of domestics, as witnesses. The solemn yows which make the professed 
Jesuit are taken in a more public manner. To the latter is sometimes added another, 
which obliges the person making it to undertake any mission, whether at home or 
abroad, at the command of the Pope. 


268. Why do Roman Catholics make pilgrimages ? 
Pilgrimages form part of the doctrine of merit and 
good works. It is held that works performed by individuals, 
and, in intention united with the 
merits of Christ, are pleasing to God, 
and conducive to salvation; conse- 
quently, reverential visits to places 
deemed sacred and holy are beneficial 

to those who undertake them. 


269. Keenan’s “ Controversial Catechism” thus 
epitomizes the argument for pilgrimages :— 

“They are useful when performed in a spirit 
of true devotion. 

«Although God is everywhere, some places 
are better calculated to excite devotion than others. 
For example—the scenes of any of the great won- 
ders or triumphs of Christianity, the shrines of 
Saints Peter and Paul, the crib of Bethlehem, or the 
thrice-holy soil of Mount Olivet or Mount Calvary. 
We pray with more fervour, and are humbled 

h more sensibly, when we find ourselves as grievous 
sinners wandering among the monuments of 
redemption. 
_ “We may glorify God by doing more than he 
has actually commanded, as David did (2 Kings 
xxiii, 15—17) whilst he burned with an ardent A PILGRIM, 
thirst, and yet poured forth the fresh water as an 
offering to the Lord—a yoluntary act of mortification; as the blessed Virgin did, 
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who surely glorified God by her voluntary chastity, which was not commanded ; as 
St. Paul did, by the voluntary chastisement of his body (1 Cor. ix.). 

“ Pilgrimages also are recorded in Scripture. Elcana and Ann went every year 
to Silo to pray; and the blessed Jesus and his virgin mother made a pilgrimage 
every year to Jerusalem to pray in the temple.”—(‘Controy. Cat. ”” p, 145.) 
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SECTION V.—DENOMINATIONS FROM THE THIRD 
TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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270. Why was Arianism so called? 
From Arius, its founder, a priest of Alexandiia in the 
fourth century. (See 169.) 


271. What were the distinguishing doctrines of the Arians? _ 

They held that Jesus Christ was not God in the same sense 
as the Father, but in an inferior degree, and that a pre-existent 
created spirit animated the body of the man Jesus. 
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272. Thus Arianism directly opposed the Trinitarian doctrine, as contained in — 
the Athanasian creed, viz., that 'a divine nature, or a divine person, was so united to — 
the human body and soul of Jesus as to form one person, who is both truly God and — 
truly man. It was.opposed to the Sabellian doctrine, which went to affirm that 
Christ is in all respects the same as the Father, only under a different name; or that — 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are different names for the same being, the only a 
living and true God; and to the modern Socinian, or Socinian-Unitarian, view, that — 
Jesus of Nazarethis.a proper human being, but the greatest of all the prophets of — 
God.—(Adams’s ‘Religious World Displayed.’”’) ; 














273. What were the circwmstances under which Anan [ 
first appeared. § 2 f 
The rise off Arianism is thus deseribed in Broughton 
Dictionary :—- 


274, Ttsvauthor-was a presbyter of Alexandria, in the time of the peal a 
Alexander. That bishop, in handling the doctrine of the Trinity, had assartoni a 
inseparable nity of substance—“ Being of one substance with the Father.” Thi mah 
gave Arius occasion to charge him with Sabellianism, and to avow that there wai \% 
a time when the Son was not; that he was created in time, mutable in nature, and. 
like the angels, liable to sin; that, being united to human flesh, he supplied. th é 
place of a human soul, and, consequently, was liable to sufferings*and pain. | The 
patriarch at first used gentle means to reclaim him, but these proving ineffectual, 
and his followers were excommunicated, a. D, 319. 
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275. Why were the Semi-Arians so called ? 
Because they held the Arian doctrine only “ half-way,” or 
in a lesser degree. 


276. The Semi-Arians agreed with the Arians in rejecting the phrase, in the 
Nicene Creed, “‘being of one substance with the Father,” but differed from them in 
carrying the perfections and dignity of the Son higher than the Arians did, and in 
afiirming that he was of like substance, and like the Father in all things. It was in 
consequence of the rise of Semi-Arianism that the pure Arians were called Ano- 
mians, a word taken from the Greek, signifying “ different,” ‘dissimilar,’ and by 
which they marked their repudiation of the prefix like. The Semi-Arians con- 

' demned the Anomians in the Council of Seleucia, and the latter denounced the 
Semi-Arians in those of Constantinople and Antioch.—(Broughton.) 


277. Why was the Nicene Council (s.d. 825) convened 2 
In order chiefly to consider and decide upon the opinicns 
advanced by Arius. 


278. The council summoned Arius to a conference, in which he boldly main- 
tained his views; but the anathema denounced against him was confirmed, and the 
sentence followed by another from the Emperor, excluding him and his adherents 
from civil as well as ecclesiastical rights, and condemning him to banishment. 


279. How were the Arians divided ? 

Into about ten denominations, namely, Anomians, Semi- 
_ Arians, Exacontians, Eusebians, Photinians, Eudoxians, Aca- 
cians, Hunomians, Macedonians, Atlians, etc. 


280. The tragic death of Arius has been alluded to. Arianism, however, did not 
' die with its originator. His party continued still in great credit at court. Athana- 
sius was indeed recalled, and reinstated in his see; but he was soon remoyéd again, 
the imperial power making and deposing bishops at will. In short, this denomina- 
tion continued with great lustre for three hundred years. It was the reigning 
"religion of Spain for above two centuries; it was on the throne both in the Hast and 
‘West; it prevailed in Italy, France, Pannonia, and Africa; and was not extirpated 
(tl about the end of the eighth century.—(Broughton.) 


281. Why was the Athanasian Creed so called? 
_ Because attributed to Athanasius, Bishop of ‘Alexandria, | in 
he fourth century. 








282. What was the object of its author in drawing up the 
lihanasian Creed ? 
To answer the formula of Arianism by an “ouaninn statement 
the Trinitarian doctrine. 
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283. Most authors now admit that Athanasius was not the author of this creed ; 
but the reason why it has continued to pass under this name is stated to be, that it 
so thoroughly expresses the sentiment of Athanasius, and the Church of which he 
was a champion, as to merit the term “ Athanasian.” 


284. Who were the Abelians ? 

A denomination of African Christians, of the diocese of 
Hippo, who married, but lived in continence with their wives. — 
They were called Abelians, or Abelites, from their taking the — 
murdered son of Adam as their model and patron, affirming 
that he was the author of their rule. 


285. In order to continue the sect, they adopted the sons and daughters of 
others, and to these they left their estates, on condition that they yowed themselves 
to thesame manner of life. The Abelians were probably an offshoot of one of the 
elder Gnostic sects, as their virtual rejection of marriage is based on Dualistic* 
principles, or they may have sprung from Manicheanism, which so extensively 
prevailed in North Africa at that time. 


286. What were the Pelagians ? 

They were the followers of Pelagius, or Morgan, a native 
either of Wales or Scotland, who, in 405, began to disseminate 
the doctrines which pass under his name. 


287. The principal points have respect to the spiritual strength and state of 
man, and the grace of God. The Pelagians asserted that there is no imputation of 
original sin to any man, nor any original corruption consequent upon the fall; that 
Adam was mortal in his nature and condition before his transgression, and that 
death is not the punishment of sin; that the strength of free-will and of human 
nature is uncorrupt and entire, and sufficient for the beginning of every good work, 
for the prosecution of it, and for persevering in it; thatman can will and perform 
whatever is good, and hence, that it is of God that we are men, but of owrselves that — 
we are just ; that there are three ways of salvation, viz., by the law of nature, by the j 
law of Moses, and by the law of Christ ;. that the works of the heathen are good and | 

“ 
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acceptable to God, although performed without the aid of divine grace; that perfec- — 
tion is attainable in this life, either actual, so that believers do not sin, or possible, — 
that they might live without sin. They had other and similar opinions tending to — 
overthrow the doctrine of divine grace. In all other respects they conformed to the — 
Roman Catholic Church. i 4 


, 287* The opposite doctrine to that of Pelagius, with respect to grace, as it 18 — 
stated in the works of St. Augustine, is here appended :— 
“ Since the fall of our first parents by sin, man is not in that primitive state in 
which Adam was created, but, in consequence of that sin, has lost sanctification, is — 
subjected to death and corporal ee and feels within himself the sin of con-— 









* Dualistic, affirming the existence of two gods, distinct in nature, and opposed to 
each other; one the author of good, the other of evil. P 
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eupiscence, or an impelling inclination to evil. Hence the free-will of man is now 
different from that which was in Adam before his fall. That man, by the coneupi- 
scence that dwells within him, is more inclined to evil than to good, and that he 
therefore stands in need of grace, in order that he may stand at last in the position 
he was before the fall. But free-will is not in reality destroyed or annihilated by the 
fall; it was deprived of its original justice, it was weakened and wounded. The 
power of choice was still left to man. When he commits that which is evil, he is not 
borne irresistibly onwards to the commission ; and when he performs that which is 
good, he is not overpowered by the impulse of grace; but in both cases he acts with 
liberty, and feels that he can choose either the good or the eyil. He receives, how- 
ever, the power of doing that whichis good from divine grace, which was merited for 
him by the blood of Christ, and which is not a mere assistance or help, but a remedy, 
or medicine. This interior grace, which enlightens the mind, and influences the will, 
must precede the will, and raise it above its natural powers. It is an entirely free gift 
of God, which we have not merited, nor could ever merit, and without which it were 
impossible for man to perform any supernatural or meritorious action. Even with 
grace man cannot totally free himself from the weakness and infirmity of nature, the 
best of men sometimes yielding to the lesser sins.” 


SECTION VI.—THE GREEK CHURCHES. 


288. What is meant by the term “ Greek Church?” 
_ The term anciently comprehended the churches of all 
countries subject to the Greek or Eastern empire, and through 
which their language was carried; that is, all the space from 
Greece Proper to Mesopotamia and Persia, and thence into 
Egypt. 

289. The term “Greek Church” is ambiguous, since there is, properly speaking, 


no church which can consistently lay claim to its exclusive possession. There are 
various churches or denominations which may be so called. 


290. What are the chief denominations using a Greek rite 2 
They are as follows :—1. The Greek Church, over whom the 
patriarch of Constantinople presides, and which was a sepa- 
- ration from the Roman or Latin Church, commencing in the 
_ ninth century under the Emperor Michael, and consummated 
in the eleventh under Michael Cerularius. 2. The Russo-Greek 
_ Church, governed by the “holy synod,” a standing commission 
of which the Emperor is head. 3.The Nestorian Church, com- 
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menced in 428 or 433, with a patriarch of their own, who resides 
at Mosul. 4. The Syrian or Coptic-Greek Church. 5. The 
Ethiopian or Abyssinian-Greek Church. 6. The Armenian- 
Greek Church. 


291. How are the doctrines and practices of the ancient 
Greek and Oriental Churches to be correctly ascertained ? 

From a consultation of their recognized liturgies and 
church books.* 


292. Why are liturgies so called? 
From two Greek words, signifying “public” and “work.” 
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293. In a general sense, the term includes all public ceremonies that belong to 
divine service; among Roman Catholics and Greeks, the mass, etc.; and among 
Protestants, the formulary of public prayers. The principal sources of information, 
as regards the Greek worship, are the ‘‘ Euchologies” and “ Horologies,” the “‘ Me- 
nologies” and the “Paracletice.” These contain the liturgies attributed by the 
Greeks to St. James, St. Mark, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Gregory, ete. The 
Nestorians have other liturgies, which they attribute to the apostles. The liturgies ~ 
of the Nestorians and Eutychians were not originally composed by the founders of — 
those denominations ; they were the liturgies of the churches in which Nestorias and 
Eutyches were instructed in the Christian faith. A few insertions were afterwards 
introduced into them, expressing the peculiar doctrines of those teachers. 


294. Why is the liturgy of St. James so called? 4 

This liturgy was used in the Church of Jerusalem, and is 
usually denominated thus because the substance of itis believed _ 
to have been delivered by that apostle. Of all the liturgies if 
is esteemed the most ancient. It has been commonly employed 
throughout Syria. 


295. Why is the liturgy of St. Mark so called? 
Because it was received as such by the Church of Alexandria. — 























* «Tf... wish to ascertam what is the belief of the Greeks, .... let them 
look into the ‘Horologia, and read the prayers which every priest is bound to 
recite before and after receiving the sacraments. If they seek to be informed of 
their views . . . let them read the ‘ Menologies’ and the ‘ Paracletice,’ or book 
invocations; let them study their ‘Huchologies;’ ... read the ‘ Triordium. 


No church in the Hast is without a copy of these books; no priest is ignorant « 
them.”—(Letter from Panagiotti, a learned Greek, contemporary of the patriarch ~ 
Mogila, to the French ambassodor, Nointel, printed in Scheelstrate’ 5 “Acta 
Orient, Hecl,’”’ 635.) 
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296. Which liturgy do the Russians and Turco-Greeks 
follow 2 

That called of St. Chrysostom.—(Goar’s “ Euchologium 
Grecorum.’’) 


297. The most modern exposition of Greek doctrine is to be found in the 
“Orthodox Confession of the Eastern Church,” a document drawn up by Peter 
Mogila, the Russian patriarch, and approved in 1643, with great solemnity, by the 
patriarchs of Coustantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, A Latin 
translation of this document was published by Schelstrate, at Rome, in 1739, a 
copy of which is in the British Museum. 

298. Why does a Greek bishop, in blessing the congregation, 
use: a@ double and a triple 


candle? 


Because he thus expresses 
to them that all grace and 
blessing descends upon the 
flock through the two great 
mysteries of the Trinity, and 
the twofold natwre of Jesus 
Christ, God and man; the 

triple candle springing from 
one stem indicating the for- 
mer, and the double candle 
’ the latter mystery.—(See the 
“Greek Kuchology,” edited 
by Goar.) 


299. What distinguishes 
_ the Greek communions from 
_ the Protestant ? 

‘The great number of their 
ceremonies, their acknow- 
ledgment of seven sacra- 
nents, and their forbidding the indiscriminate peek e of the 
a proren by the laity. 


300. @he rites and ceremonies of the Greek Churches are , numerous and 
diversified; the daily services are eight in number, but are practically reduced to 
) 28; the liturgical books occupy more than twenty folio volumes. Every day in 











GREEK BISHOP GIVING A BENEDICTION, 





















cs the'year i is consecrated to a saint, and frequently to more than one; every dav in 
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the week is appropriated to some particular object of adération or veneration. 
There are four fasts in the year, which are observed with great strictness. The 
service is performed in the ancient Greek, which is as much a dead language in this 
Church as Latin is in the Roman Catholic. The Greeks baptize infants. This is 
done by immersion; but previously to this the child, by its sponsors, has been 
admitted into the rank of the catechumens. Immediately after baptism, confirma- 
tion (chrism) is administered. This sacrament, or ‘ mystery,” is given by a simple 
priest, not necessarily by a bishop, as in the Latin 
Church; but the chrism can be prepared only 
by a bishop, and only on Maunday Thursday, 
i.e., the Thursday before Easter-day. This anoint- 
ing the Greeks call “the seal of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost,” which words the priest repeats 
while he applies the chrism, or holy oil, to the 
forehead, eyes, nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, 
hands, and feet of the child. 


301. What distinguishes the Greek 
Churches from the Roman Catholic? 

Principally two dogmas:—l. The 
procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father only. 2. Their rejection 
of the Papal supremacy. 


302. In nearly every other esgential respect it 
assimilates to that Church. An attempt made by 
the leaders of the Reformation to effect an union 
between the Greek and Reformed Churches is 
thus described by Mosheim:—‘‘ The Lutherans 
presented a fruitless invitation to the Greek 
Churches to embrace their doctrine and discipline, 
and live with them in religious communion, The 
first steps in this laudable attempt were taken by 
Melancthon, who sent to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople a copy of the ‘ Confession of Augs- 
burg,’ translated into Greek by Paul Dolscius, 
This present was accompanied with a letter, in which the learned and humane pro- 
fessor of Wittemberg represented the Protestant doctrine with the utmost simplicity — 
and faithfulness, hoping that the artless charms of truth might touch the heart of — 
the Grecian prelate; but his hopes were disappointed, for the patriarch did not 
even deign to send him an answer, After this, the divines of Tubingen renewed, 
with his successor, Jeremiah, the correspondence which had been begun by 
Melancthon. They wrote frequently, during the course of several years, to the new 
patriarch, and sent him another copy of the ‘Confession of Augsburg,’ together 
with a “Compendium of Theology,” composed by Heerbrand, and translated into. 
Greek by Martin Crusius; nor did they leaye unemployed any means which a pious — 
and well-conducted zeal could suggest as proper to gain over the prelate to their — 
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communion. The fruits, however, of this correspondence were very inconsiderable, 
and wholly consisted in a few letters from the Greek patriarch, written, indeed, with 
au amiable spirit of benevolence and cordiality, but, at the same time, in terms 
which showed the impossibility of the union so much desired by the Protestants, 
The whole strain of these letters discovered in the Greeks an inviolable attachment 
to the opinions and institutions of their ancestors, and tended to demonstrate the 
vanity of attempting to dissolve it in the present situation and circumstances 
of that people.’”’—(Maclaine’s translation of Mosheim’s “ Eccles. Hist.,” cent, xvi. 
sec. ili. part 1, vol. iv. p. 235.) 

it * The answers of the Patriarch Jeremiah to the Lutherans are the first modern 
exposition of Eastern (Constantinopolitan) doctrine which can be held authoritative. 
They were drawn forth, as is well known, by the attempt of the Lutheran divines to 
strengthen their cause by an alliance with the East, and were afterwards approved 
by the councils of Jassy and Bethlehem. They are, perhaps, the very model of 
Oriental doctrine, and without the slightest tinge of Latinism.”—(Neale’s ‘“‘ History 
of the Eastern Church,” vol. ii. p. 1172.) 

‘« Peter Mogila, one of the greatest names amongst Russian divines, . . . made 
metropolitan of Kieff in 1632, . . . drew up an exposition of Oriental doctrine. It 
was revised, corrected, and'then received the signatures of the four patriarchs; 
sinee then, under the title of the ‘ Orthodox Confession of Faith of the Catholic and 
Apostolical Church of the Hast,’ it has become a standard of Eastern doctrine.”’— 
(Ibid. 1172.) 

*< This confession is written in the way of question and answer. It is divided 
into three parts: the first part, in 126 questions, treats Of Fuith, and minutely 
explains the creed; t.e second part, in 63 questions, is entitled Qf Hope, and con- 
tains an explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes, and the works of mercy ; 
the third part, in 71 questions, is On Charity, and explains the cardinal virtues, the 
mortal sins, and the Ten Commandments.’’—(Ibid.) 


803. Why do some of the Greek Churches reject while 
others receive the Athanasian Creed ? 

Those denominations which acknowledge the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and the headship of the Czar, reject it on 
account of the doctrine therein enunciated, that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from both the Father and the Son, which doctrine 
they repudiate; on the other hand, the denominations united 
with the Roman See receive it along with the other creeds, on 
account of that union. 

304. Union with the See of Rome can only consist with a reception of its 
decisions. 

305. Why do the Greek Churches forbid the indiscrimi- 
nate reading of the Scriptures ? , 
‘The reasons will be found in the annexed extracts from 
__ their formularies — 
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306. GREEK. 

Question. Whether the Holy Scrip- 
ture is to be commonly read by all 
Christians. 

Answer. No; it is not. We know 
that all Scripture is divinely inspired 
and profitable, and is of such necessity 
that without it true religion could not 
be preserved. Nevertheless, it is not to 
be read by all, but only by those who 
can with proper study search into the 
deep things of the Spirit, and who know 
in what way, and with what disposition, 
the Holy Scripture is to be studied and 
read. But to those who are not pro- 
perly trained, and are liable to mistake 
the expression of Scripture... . the 
Gatholie Church prohibits the reading 
of Holy Scripture, etc., etc. 


307. Why are many of the 
very mean character ? 

Because (out of Rus- 
sia) the followers of the 
Greek rite are very much 
in fear of the Mahome- 
tan population, in the 
midst of which they live, 
and seldom have ithe 
means, even were they 
allowed, to erect better. 


808. ‘* I have seen churches,” 
says Ricaut, “‘more like taverns 
or sepulchres than places set apart 
for divine worship, the tops thereof 
being level with the ground. They 
are erected after this humble 
manner for fear they should be 
suspected, if they raised them to 
any considerable height, of an 
evil intention to rival the Turkish 
mosques,” 
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Russtan. 

Question. Whether Holy Scripture 
may be understood by all Christians 
that can read it. 

Answer. We know that all Scripture 
is inspired by God and profitable, and is 
so indispensable that without it it is im- 
possible to attain to godliness. All, 
however, are not capable of reading it 
with profit, but only they who know in — 


what way Scripture is to be studied, — q 


learned, and rightly understood. In 
this way every godly person is per- 
mitted to hear the Scriptures read, to 
the end that with the heart they may 
believe unto righteousness, and with the 
lips make confession unto salvation. But 
it is not permitted to every one to read 
without guidance certain parts of the 
Scripture, especially of the Old Testa- 
ment, etc., ete.—(Neale, 1178.) 


Greek religious edifices of a 
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Government of the Constantinopolitan Greek Church. 
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309. What is the nature of the government of the 
Constantinopolitan Greek Church ? 

It bears a striking resemblance to that of Rome, with 
regard not only to its government and discipline, but also 
to its ceremonies. 


310. It is episcopal; its clergy are divided into secular and regular; its supreme 
head is the patriarch, who is styled the thirteenth apostle, and whose usual title, 
when he subscribes any letter or missive, is, ‘‘ By the mercy of God, Archbishop of 
Constantinople, the new Rome, and Gicumenical patriarch.” The right of electing 
him is invested in twelve bishops, who reside nearest that capital; but the right of 
confirming that election, and of enabling the newly-chosen patriarch to exercise his 
spiritual functions, belongs only to the Turkish Sultan. The Patriarch of Constanti- 

































































































































































ANCIENT RUSSIAN CHURCH, NEAR MOSCOW. 
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nople nominates the other three patriarchs—of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
and all episcopal dignitaries. He: calls councils, and presides at them; and, with the 
permission of the grand signior, takes cognizance of civil causes among the members 
of his own communion, For the administration of ecclesiastical affairs, a synod, 
convened monthly, is composed of the heads of the Church resident in Constanti- 
nople. The personal jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople extends ever 
Greece, the Grecian isles, Wallachia, Moldavia, and several of the European and 
Asiatic provinces that are subject to Turkey. The Patriarch of Alexandria resides 
generally at Cairo, and exercises his spiritual authority in Hgypt, Nubia, Libya, and 
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Goyernment of the Russian-Greek Church, 

















part of Arabia. The Patriarch of Antioch resides at Damascus; his jurisdiction © 
extends to Mesopotamia, Syria, Silicia, ete. The Patriarch of Jerusalem compre- 
hends within the bounds of his pontificate, Palestine, part of Arabia, the country 
beyond Jordan, Cana, or Galilee, and Mount Sion. The power of the chief patriarch 
is maintained, on the one hand, by the authority of the Turkish Emperor, and on the 
other by his right of excommunicating the disobedient members of his communion. 


311. Why has the Russian-Greek Church a separate head 
and government from that of Constantinople 2 

The reason may be found in the fact that the Czar of Russia 
was unwilling to see his principal pontiff, the Patriarch of 
Moscow, receiving confirmation and habilitation from the 
subject of a foreign and inferior power. 


\ 


312. The Christian religion was, in the tenth century, introduced into Russia, 
through their connection with Greece, and, coming from this quarter, it was natural 
that the doctrine and discipline of the Church at Constantinople should become at 
first the pattern of the Church of Russia, which it still continues to follow in the 
greatest part of its offices, Hence, also, the Patriarch of Constantinople formerly 
enjoyed the spiritual supremacy of the Russians, to whom he sent a metropolitan, 
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MODERN RUSSIAN CHURCH, NEAR ODESSA, 





whenever a vacancy happened. But inthe year 1588, Jeremiah, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, yielding to the desire of the Czar, Theodore Manowitz; and ‘the entrea 
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Differences between the Greek and Russian Rites. 
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patriarch of Constantinople of his elevation, and obtain his confirmation. From 
this obligation of depending on a foreign jurisdiction for confirming his installa- 
tion, the Patriarch of Moscow was exempted by the four Eastern Patriarchs about 
the middle of the following century. 

Peter the Great introduced a considerable change in the manner of governing 
the Church. In 1721, he suppressed the Patriarchate of Moscow, and invested 
himself with the supreme headship of the Russian-Greek Church.—(Robinson’s 
** Theol. Dictionary.’’) 


313. What distinguishes the Russian Church from other 
communions of the Greek rite? 

Only a few details of ceremony ; in its doctrine it is nearly 
identical with them. 


314. “This Church agrees in almost every point of doctrine with the Greek 
Church, subject to the Patriarch of Constantinople. With regard to baptism, they 
do not differ in anything from the Church 
of: Rome. They do not rebaptize pro- 
selytes from any communion of Christians, 
except those” [whom they consider] ‘ un- 
sound in the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
all others are admitted members of their 
Church on the submitting to the mystery _ 

_ of the holy chrism.”’—(Robinson’s ‘‘ Theol- 
Dictionary.’’) 

The sum of its belief will be found in 
the following extract from Walters’ ‘‘ Lehr- 
buck des Kirchennechts,” p. 40 :— 

«Tn the year 1773, Wilhelmina, daugh- 
ter of Louis, Landgrave of Hesse, was 
married to the Grand Duke Paul, subse- 
quently Emperor of Russia. Her previ- 
ously conforming to the Greek Church 

_ was insisted on as a preliminary to the 
union. She did so; and it may be worth 
while to glance at the profession of faith 
which she made on the occasion. After 
rehearsing the Apostles’ Creed, submission 
is declared to seven general councils and 
the constitutions of the Greco-Russian 
Church, Holy Scripture is taken in the 
sense in which that Church expounds RUSSIAN) PORE, OF FRIEST. 

it. Seven. sacraments are enumerated. 

The real presence in the holy Eucharist is confessed. The honour and inyocation of 
saints, reverence for relics and images, availableness of prayer for the faithful de- 
parted are then spoken of. Then the power of binding and loosing committed by 
‘Christ to his Church. Finally, a promise is made of steadfast adherence to this 
true and orthodox belief of the Greco-Russian Church.” 
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The Nestorians. 
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315. Why is the Nestorian Church so named ? 
From Nestorius, its founder, who was born in Syria in the 
fifth century. e 


316. On entering into the priesthood, he became so popular for his eloquence, 
that the Emperor Theodosius, in 428, nominated him to the archbishopric of Con- 
stantinople, in which station he displayed great zeal against the Arians and Nova- 
tians. He also opposed those Christians who differed from the Catholic practice in 
the celebration of Easter. At last he fell under censure himself, for affirming that 
the Virgin Mary is not the mother of God.* For this he was condemned in the Council 
of Ephesus, deprived of his see and banished. He died in 439; but his followers 
continue to be numerous in the Hast, and are organized under a patriarch.—(Cave.) 


317. Why did Nestorius make his celebrated affirmation 


respecting the Virgin Mary? 

Nestorius denied her the title of Mother of God, as a 
consequence of his distinctive tenet that there were two 
pérsons in Christ. 


















































COURT OF A NESTORIAN HOUSE AT MOSUL. 


318. The Roman Church taught, that in Christ there were two natures—a divine 
and a human—but only one person.t These two natures were joined, hypostatically, 


* See next question. # A 
+ This is the doctrine taught in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of ‘Engiand 
(which see). The particular passage from Article IT. is here inserted—‘ So that two 





whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the godhead and the manhood, were joined 


together in one person,” 


= 
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The Nestorians. 





in the person of God the Son. Nestorius asserted that the human nature of Christ 
was not so joined to the divine as to constitute one person; that, in fact, the human 
nature was only a sort of temple, in which his divinity temporarily resided; thus, 
these were separable, and often separated. As, for instance, when upon the cross, 
the divine nature was absent, while the human was present, and endured sufiering. 
To call Mary “ Mother of God” was, in the opinion of Nestorius, to assert the 
ubiquity of Christ’s person; therefore he refused to do so. 

As, upon reference to several manuals upon the subject of the Nestorian pecu- 
jiarities, the Author has found them either doubted or denied altogether, the 
following extracts from Batger’s excellent work, ‘‘ The Nestorians and their 
Rituals,” is submitted :— 

* With all these proofs to establish the humanity of the Saviour, I am astounded 
at the tenets of the erring heretics. Manes, Marcion, and the worthless Simon 
deny [Currst’s] body, and thereby deprive our race of salvation. Eutyches, also, 
who falsely asserted that the [Curist’s] body descended from above, equally denies 
our body [i.e., that Christ’s body was like our own]. Eunomius and his followers 
denied the soul [of Christ]; Apollinarius denied the mind [of Christ] ; but the 
worst of all was Jacob (Baradzus), who makes the self-existent passible.* This 
erring man maintains that there is but one nature in Christ, and says that the self- 
existent became flesh; thereby destroying the co-equality of the persons of the 
Trinity, and inflicting a serious injury upon mankind. After him come the erroneous 
Chalcedonians,+ whose creed resembled his, since they believe that there are two 
natures and one person in Christ. And this creed is maintained by all the West, by 
the Romans,f the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Copts, the Melchites, and by most of 
the Georgians. This wicked party excommunicated Mar. Nestorius, who was true, 
and who taught the truth in the Church. He confessed two natures and two persons 
m Christ, even as the disciples declared to all nations in their preaching; and all 
nations received this doctrine, which is well known in all the churches of the Hast, 
as it was preached and manifested by Mar. Mari, the apostle.”—(From the Gezza, 
or “Treasury,” a Ritual Book of the Nestorians, containing the Services, Prayers, 
Anthems, Homilies, etc., for all the Festivals throughout the Year, the Sundays 
excepted. Batger ii. 38.) 

‘The sacraments of the Church, according to the divine Scriptures, are seven 
1m number.—1. The priesthood, which is the ministry of all the other sacraments. 
2. Holy baptism, 3. The oil of unction. 4, The oblation of the body and’ blood of 
Christ. 6. Absolution. 6. The holy leaven. 7. Tho sign of the life-giving cross. 
_ These are necessary, because of the wants of man in this carnal world.”—(From the 

_ Marghianeetha, or “The Jewel,’ a book written by Mar. Abd. Jeshua, Bienosinn 
Metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, a.p. 1298.) 

These partially correspond to the seven sacraments of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but do not take the same order; e. g-, “1. The priesthood” of the Nesto- 
tians is the ‘6. Holy order” of the Roman Catholic Church, “2, Holy baptism” 





* ¢.e,, makes the Almighty capable of suffering. 

+ The,peculiar tenet of the Nestorians, relative to the nature and person of 
Christ, was denounced at the Council of Chalcedon; hence the reproachful term 
‘Chalcedonians in the text. 

. | Those in communion with the Roman Pontiff. 
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Jacobites, or Syrian Greeks. 








is the “1. Baptism.” ‘3, The oil of unction” 1s the “*2. Confirmation.” ‘4, The 
oblation,” ete., is ‘4. Holy Eucharist.” ‘5. Absolution,” the “3. Penance.” 
With the ‘6. Holy leayen,” and “7, The sign of the cross,” the Roman Catholic 
Church has nothing equivalent. 


319. Why are the Jacobites, or Syrian Greeks, so called ? 

From Jacob (Baradwus) who died Bishop of Edessa in 
588, and was a principal agent in disseminating the views of 
the Kutychians. 


320. In the seventh century (about 628), Hutychianism was exhibited in a new 
form. Athanasius, Patriarch of the Jacobites in Syria, admitted two distinct 
natures in Christ, but allowed but one will, This new opinion was called Mfono- 
theism, and its holders Monothelites. It was condemned at the sixth general 
council, the third of Constantinople, 

The Abyssinians are a branch of the Copts, or J acobites, with whom they agree 
in admitting only one nature in Jesus Christ, whence they are Monophysites, 
(holders of the one nature), They are governed by a bishop, styled abuna (our 
father), haye canons and religious orders, but admit the interference, in ecclesiastical 
matters, of the civil governor; so much so, indeed, that the emperor, or king, 
under whom they live is regarded as a kind of primate. It is difficult to say 
whether they retain more of the old than of the new dispensation. Cireumeision is 
imposed, the Mosaic rule as to meats is enforced, and women are bound to observe 


the legal purifications, But they declare the divinity of Jesus Christ, keep some of . 


the great Christian festivals, administer baptism in the name of the holy Trinity, 
inyoke the saints and angels, and vencrate the cross. The Abyssinians observe 
as Sabbaths both Saturday and Sunday. 

The Abyssinians, it will be seen, are not in communion with the Roman 
Pontiff. They have sought ‘‘at divers times to be reconciled to the see of Rome, 
but rather from interested views than from any other motive.’’—(Buck.) It may be 
interesting to notice a few particulars of their rites. Baptism is administered to 
infants; but this is made to follow circumcision. ‘The latter is enforced equally 
upon both sexes, In infant baptism, immersion is used; but with adults, the water 
is copiously poured upon the person. . 

The Lord’s supper is administered under both kinds, with leavened bread. The 
communion is administered even to infants. Confession is obligatory previous to 
communion upon all persons over twenty-five years. Those under that age are con- 
‘sidered innocent, or but trivial offenders. The chief public worship is the mass ; 


this may be celebrated but once a day in the same church, Tho abuna, or patriarch, — 


of the Abyssinian Church is selected and appointed by the (Greek) Patriarch of 


Alexandria. He ordains priests by breathing on them, and making over them the — 


sign of the cross. In the noxt subordination to the patriarch, are the bishops, who 
are a kind of churchwardens, having the care and responsibility of the material 
fabric of the church. Tho alake is the next officer after the bishop, and has charge 
of the revenues. Only priests, howeverg are permitted to enter the sanctuary. The 
lowest order is that of the deacons, who prepare bread for the communion, and 
keep its vessels clean. 


A curious distinction is made by the Abyssinians between the different kinds of — 


i 


_ rule, and hence they dissented. 





_ kolniki, or ‘ the schismatics.’ The members } 
of this denomination do not, however, re- — sppnraN OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
_ cognize this appellation, but call themselves 
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s The Eutychians.—The Raskolniki. 
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religious decoratica. Any number, and almost any quality, of paintings may be 
admitted upon walls, floors, or vestments ; but no image in relievo, except that of 


the crucifix, is allowed to be used.—(Herzog. “ Real Encyclopedis.”) 

321. Why were the Hutychians so called ? 

From Hutyches, archimandrite, or abbot, of a monastery 
near Constantinople, “whose intemperate zeal against Nesto- 
rianism,” say the orthodox writers, “betrayed him into the 
opposite extreme of error.” 


$22. He denied the existence of two distinct natures in Christ after the incar- 
nation, as Nestorius had denied the oneness of his person. From the circumstance 
of their admitting but one natwre in Christ, his adherents were called Monophysites. 
The Eutychians were anathematized at the fourth General Council of Chalcydon, 
in 451. 

323. What was the origin of the Russian sect called 


~“ Raskolniki” ? 


Till about the middle of the 
sixteenth century there was 
scarcely any printed books in 
Russia, and the manuscripts were 
considered to be very incorrect. 
To remedy this evil, the Czar 
John Basilides, in 1562, caused 
a considerable number to be 
printed and distributed. As the 
new volumes differed in some 
respects from the manuscripts, 
some excitement ensued among 
the Russian laity. Many of 
these thought that, under the 
guise of the new books, inno- 
vations were intended to be 
made upon the old creed and 


324. “* The dissenters were called 2us- 





- Tbraniki, that is, ‘the multitude of the elect,’ or Straoivertsi, ‘ believers in the ancient 
faith. ‘In defence of their separation, they allege the corruptions in both doctrine 


: and discipline that have been introduced into the Russian Church. Their variations, 
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Armenian Ceremonies. 
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however, from the ‘‘orthodox” rule appear to be slight, and rather ee 
than doctrinal.”—(Mosheim’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,’’ vol. iii.) 





ARMENIAN WOMAN AT PRAYERS, 





The remaining Greek Churches, eee 
united with the See of Rome, have, but 
few distinctive features. One or two spe- 
cialities are, however, here appended. The 
Armenian churches are turned towards the 
east, so that the priest who celebrates, and 
the worshippers present, have their faces that 
way. ... The balustrade dividing the choir 
from the lay male portion of the church is about 
six feet high. The sanctuary and altar are 
yaised five and six steps above the choir. 
There is no permanent seat near the altar, 
because the priest has generally no need of 
one, he being always either standing or 
kneeling. According to the liturgy, however, 
he should sit during the reading of the pro- 
phecy and the epistle. When, therefore, an 
aged priest or the bishop officiates, a portable 


chair is brought him. On one side of the altar is a sacristy—place for the sacred 


vestments, vessels, etc.; and on the other the 
treasury. Armenian churches have ordinarily 
but one altar. The choir is exclusively for 
the clergy and=monks, ‘the ‘laity may never 
enter it. "Theonly:seat-isthe one placed for 


the bishop. 


A, altar, isolated, in order that it may be 
incensed ‘on evyery-side. (NIB. Nearly all the 
Greek churches*are'surmounted with a dome, 
which lights the altar steps, B to A). OC, 
sanctuary for the officiating priests, etc. D, 


choir for monks wand religieux. 


the men, separated ‘by a railing-or balustrade 


from F, part for’the women. 


325. Why doithe Armenians put 
off their shoes «tt the entrances of 


their churches? 


From a motive of reverence, and 


E, part for 





because, there being no seats, the 
worshippers, when not kneeling or 
standing, sit cross-legged upon the 
mats or rich carpets with which, 





PLAN OF ARMENIAN OHUBCH. 


(From Le Brun,) 


according to circumstances, their churches are covered. 
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* SECTION VII—DENOMINATIONS FROM THE 
EIGHTH TO THE FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. 


326. Why were the Albigenses so called? 
From Albi, or Albigia, a town in Aquitaine, where their 
_ tenets were first condemned in a council (held in 1176). 


327. What were the tenets of the Albigenses ? 
It is extremely difficult to ascertain the particulars of these, 
as few, if any, writings of the Albigenses are extant, and the 
most diverse statements have appeared on the subject. 


328. They have been accused of Manicheism, and have had ascribed to ities 

_ the doctrines which characterized the teaching of the Puritans. in England. A 

reason why Manicheism has been associated with the Albigenses may have been that 
- another denomination, the Aldanenses, did really hold the tenets of that sect. 
_ The Albanenses:are thus described in Broughton’s Dictionary :— 

«© They held, with the Gnostics and Manicheans, two principles, one of good, 

_ the other of evil; and they ascribed the Old Testament to the evil god, and the New 
~ Testament to the good god. They held with Pythagoras a transmigration of souls. 

They denied the divinity and even humanity of Jesus Christ, asserting that he was 
not truly man, that he did not really eat, nor suffer on the cross, nor die, nor rise 
_ again, nor ascend into heaven. They denied a resurrection of the body, and affirmed 
_ that the general judgment was past. They held that there had never been a good 
man in the world before Jesus Christ, and therefore that neither Adam nor Moses 
were from God. They denied that there was any virtue or efficacy in baptism. 
They said, likewise, that the bad life of prelates hurt the sacraments; that no bad 
man could be a bishop; that the Church ought to have everything in common, and 
could not excommunicate any person, or make any constitutions. They believed 
_ that hell-torments were no other than the evils we feel and suffer in this life. They 
_ rejected the sacrament of the altar and extreme unction; they did not admit original 
_ sin, for which reason they did not administer baptism to infants. ‘They denied free- 
_ will. They held the eternity of the world. They disallowed marriage. They said 
that usury was not prohibited, and that no one was obliged to restitution. They 
_ held that a man can give the Holy Spirit of himself, and that it is unlawful 
_ for a Christian to take an oath.” 
__ -Hook ( Church Dictionary,” p. 18) seems to think that the charge of Mani- 
_ cheism was not unfounded, for he speaks of its being made, and does not attempt to 
_ defend them from it. He says:—‘‘The Albigenses haye been frequently con- 
founded with the Waldenses; from whom, however, it is said that they differed in 
“many respects, both as being prior to them in point of time, as having their origin 
‘in a different country, and as being charged with divers heresies, particularly 
-Manicheism, from which the Waldenses were exempt.” 
Adams (“Religious World Displayed’’) makes no mention of the Albigenses, 
f _ which “omission would seem to be an endorsement of the opinion to their 
3 isfavour. 
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Broughton (‘‘ Dictionary of Religions”), on the other hand, describes the 
Waldenses under the head ALBIGENSES. 


329. Why were the Waldenses (twelfth century) so called ? 

Either from Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, their origi- 
nator, or from the German word wald, valley, because the 
Waldenses flourished chiefly in the valleys of Piedmont. 


330. Their origin is thus described:—‘‘It happened at Lyons, in a great 
concourse of people, that one of them on a sudden fell down dead; at which all 
that were present were extremely terrified: in particular, Peter Waldo, who imme- 
diately sold his goods, and divided them amongst the poor. Great multitudes 
presently flocking about him, he, being something of a scholar, read and explained 
to them the New Testament in their own tongue, and instructed them in the true 
principles of the Christian religion. The number of his disciples increasing greatly, 
this sect spread and prevailed everywhere.’”’— (Broughton.) 

The editor of Foxe’s ‘‘ Acts and Monuments,” London, 1843, says, ‘It is an 
error to suppose that the Waldenses are derived from Peter Waldo.” He argues 
that the latter was most probably called Waldo’ from his connection w'th the 
Waldenses. That they were of a more ancient date than Waldo, ete, 


331. What were the tenets of the Waldenses ? 
According to Foxe they were as follow :— 


“1. Ouly the Scripture was to be followed, and no traditions. 

«© 2. Nothing was to be believed but what was found therein. 

««3. Only one Mediator; the saints not to be invoked. 

‘4, There is no purgatory. All men were either justified through Christ to 
life eternal, or, not believing in Him, go away to hell. There is no third or 
fourth place. 

«5. There are but two sacraments, Baptism and the Communion.* 

«« 6. All masses for the dead to be abrogated. 

*°7, All traditions about singing or chanting in chancels to be rejected—con- 
strained fasts to be left off—superfluous holidays—all orders of monks and nuns— 
all vows and pilgrimages, and ‘all the rabblement of rites and ceremonies brought 
in by man to be abolished.’ 

“© 8, The supremacy of the Pope to be repudiated, and three orders Ge in the 
Church to be allowed, viz., priests, deacons, and bishops. 

“©9. The Communion to be given in both kinds. 

«10. The Church of Rome is held to be the Babylon and Antichrist of the 
Apocalypse. 

“11. Papal pardons and indulgences they reject. 

«© 12, Priests are to marry. : 

“13. Such as hear the Word of God, and have a right faith, they hold to be 
the right Church of Christ; and to ‘this Church the keys of the Church are given 





* This article is omitted in Foxe, but supplied by his editor, Rey. George ff 
Townsend, M.A. 
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to drive away wolves, and to institute true pastors of Christ, who should Me. 
the Word and minister the sacraments. 

“These be the principal articles of the Waldenses, albeit some there be that 
add more to them; some again divide the same into more parts; but these be the 
the principal, to which the rest be reduced,.”—(Foxe’s ‘‘ Acts and Monuments,” - 
vol. ii, p. 265.) 

_ The same author quotes, as in their favour, the testimony of Aneas Sylvius 
(“ Hist. Bohemic.” cap. xxxy.), that this sect had a great appearance of piety; that - 
they lived justly before men; believed all the articles of the creed; and that they 
only blasphemed the Church of Rome and the clergy. 



















332. Why were the Wicliffites so named? 

From John Wicliff, or Wickliffe, a doctor and professor of 
divinity in the University of Ox- 
ford, and rector of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, 1377 to 1384. 

333. “He was in great esteem in the 
University, when the contests which happened 
_ between the monks and seculars, members of 
_ the University, engaged him to declare against 
the Church of Rome.”—(Broughton.) 

334. What were the distin- 

guishing tenets of Wicliff? 

_ They principally concerned—1, 
the power of the Pope, which he 

repudiated; 2, the doctrine of 

ansubstantiation; and 3, the temporal possessions of the 

clergy. 















JOHN WICLIFI. 








335. Upon the first point Wicliff declared himself, when he appealed from the 
Synod held in London (1382) to the secular power, by the presentation of a petition 
to Parliament “ for the maintenance of the Christian faith.” His translation of the 
Scriptures, and frequent reference upon disputed matters to them apart from the 
decision of the Church, was another evidence that he no longer believed in the 
Chureh’s authority. Upon the second point his words before. the Synod are as 
follow :— 

_ “T acknowledge that the Sacrament of the Altar is very God’s body in form of 
bread, but it is in another manner God’s body than it is in heaven; for in heaven 
itis yisibly apparent, in form and figure of flesh and blood; but in the sacrament 
God’s body is by divine miracle in form of bread.’—(‘‘ Confession at Oxford,” 

1382.) 

i _ With regard to the third point, he held that all priests should be poor as Christ 
was; that they should hold no property, except for the purpose of distributing it 
among the poor. 
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336. Why was Wicliff summoned before the synod held in a 
London, 1377 ? 

Because the clergy and bishops felt themselves omeaersall 
and their principles attacked ? 


337. © Gregory XI., being informed of the doctrine which Wicliff spread all 
over England, and of the protection he found, by which -he had escaped condemna- 
tion, wrote to the bishops of England to cause him to be apprehended; or, if they — 
could not do that, to summon him to Rome; and at the same time sent nineteen 
propositions advanced by Wicliff, which he condemned as heretical or erroneous. — 
The doctrine contained in these propositions may be reduced to four heads :—1. That 
God had not given temporal. possessions to the Church in perpetuity, 2, That the ; 
Church could not make use of excommunications and censures for exacting or pre- 
serving temporal revenues. 3. That every priest lawfully ordained had sufficient . 
power to administer the sacraments, and consequently to absolve every contrite — 
person from all sins whatsoever. 4. That ecclesiastics, and even the Roman — 
Pontiff, might be rebuked even by laymen.”—(Broughton.) 

From the first of these propositions it followed that property given by laymen to ~ 
the Church might be reclaimed without sacrilege. From the second, that goods — 
reclaimed or withheld from the Church could not be recovered through the dread of 
censures or excommunications. From the third, that cases of conscience hitherto — 
reserved for the absolution of the bishops or the Pope, might be disposed of by any — 
ordinary priest; and from*the fourth, that it was lawful to denounce the teaching — 
or conduet of bishops or popes. 

Wicliff attended the synod, accompanied by a concourse of his powerful — 
friends. The chief of these was the Duke of Lancaster, who had at that time the | 
greatest share in the government of the kingdom. There he defended himself, — 
and was absolved. 


338. Why was Wicliff absolved by the bishops ? 

1. Because of the guarded way in which he declared hig! . 
principles. 2. Because of the powerful protection afforded him — ; 
by the Duke of Lancaster. : 
339. Why was the synod of May, 1382, held against 
Wicliff? a 

Because the latter, through the powerful interests enlisted — 
in his favour, had escaped censure a second time; and Cour- 
tenay, Archbishop of Canterbury, was desirous to put a final f 
stop to the preaching of the new doctrine. a 








340. «It will be remembered that a person censured and excommunicated by i 
the spiritual power was, in most cases, delivered over to the secular arm, to be dealt | 
with as a disturber of the State. Twenty-four propositions were condemned by this 

_synod as heretical or erroneous. The heretical propositions were—l, That the 
substance of the material bread and wine remains in the Bucharist’ after conse gj 
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eration. 2. That in that sacrament the accidents do not subsist without the 
subject. 3. That Jesus Christ is not there identically, truly, and really, by his 
“corporeal presence. 4. That a bishop or priest under deadly sin* can neither 
_ ordain, consecrate, nor baptize. 5. That when a man is contrite, as he ought to be, 
outward confession is useless. 6. That there is no foundation for the mass in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 7. That God is forced to obey the devil. 8. That if the 
_ Pope be a reprobate or wicked man, and consequently a limb of the devil, he has no 
_ power over believers. 9. That no Pope ought to be acknowledged since Urban VI., 
~ and that we ought to live like the Greeks under our own laws. 10. That it is 
 eontrary to Scripture for ecclesiastics to have temporal possessions or revenues. 
_ The efoneous propositions relate to excommunication, preaching, the revenues of 
_ the Church, and religious orders.” 
_. The Rey. Mr. Broughton, from whom the above extract is taken, adds that, 
_ * Two of Wicliff’s disciples being interrogated upon these propositions, answered 
that they believed them to be heretical and erroneous in some sense. As to Wicliff 
himself, he came to the council, and gave in a confession of faith, in which he 
retracted his errors, and acknowledged the real presence of Jesus Christ in the 
Eucharist.” 
Yet Dr. Lingard, who, as a Roman Catholic divine, is a competent authority, 
says, ‘‘On the subject of the Eucharist, if he frequently made use of orthodox 
language, he still more frequently taught a doctrine similar to the impanation of 
- Luther.” 
‘The scene of Wicliff’s death, as transcribed in Hook’s “Ecclesiastical Bio- 
_ graphy,” would appear to bear out his belief in transubstantiation :— 
‘From Oxford Wicliff retired, still in broken health, and capable of only 

diminished exertion, to Lutterworth, where he receiveda summons‘from the Pope 
_ to defend himself in person, against the charge of heretical teaching. !'The sickness 
which had fallen upon him preyented his appearing.at Rome to'thisssummons; but 
fie wrote an epistle to the Pope, in which he took rather the tone of an adviser, 
‘than as occupying the place of an accused person. He-continued for two years to 
labour, with such strength as remained in him, in his charge; sand, en the 29th 
December, 1384, he was again attacked by paralysis, during the«celebration of the 
holy communion [mass], and just about the time of the elevation of/the Host. 
_. . . . The attack entirely deprived him of his speech, and in twordays' after 
he died, aged 60.” 

Here Wicliff is represented as hearing mass, and being content to witness the 

- elevation of the Host; and that he believed both in the mass and purgatory also, 
would appear from the annexed extract from his:writings :—‘“‘ The saying of mass, 
_ with clenness of holy life, and brenning [burning] devotion full much, and meet 
honds, most pleaseth God Almighty, and profiteth to Christian souls in purgatory.” 
—(Wicliff MS., apud. Lew. 131.) 

































* A distinction 1s maintained m the Roman Catholic Church, of which Wicliff 
had been a member, between deadly (mortal) sin, and sin not deadly (or venial). 
deadly sin is any wilful act or thought against the law of God maliciously done or 
entertained ; a venial sin is one of frailty or carelessness, without forethought or 
‘malice. The former is called mortal, because it is held to kill the soul; the latter 
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What the opinions of Wicliff really were on many points of theology, has sie 
matter of much disputation; and his own writings, voluminous as they are, see: 
scarcely to afford the materials for a complete and consistent exposition of his 
creed; his views enlarged or varied as he prosecuted his inquiries, and much that 
he has written is so obscure as to defy any very precise or satisfactory interpreta- — 
tion.—(‘ Pictorial Hist. of Eng.,” vol. i. p. 808.) 

341. Why has Wicliff been regarded by English Protestants — 
as their most famous apostle and leader ? 7 

The answer to this question is well furnished by the author — 
last quoted, in these words :— 


342. “*But whatever became of some of his peculiar notions, the principle of 
his mode of investigating the truths of Christianity took root and flourished, and 
in no long time came to bear abundant fruit. Wycliff’s fundamental position was — 
that the knowledge of the revealed will of God was to be found in the Scriptures — 
only, and, moreover, was to be found there, not by the Church alone, or its recog- 
nized heads, but by every private individual who should earnestly and humbly 
address himself to the search.” —(‘* Picto- 
rial Hist. of Eng.,” vol. i. p. 808.) 


343. Why did the tenets pro- 
- mulgated by Wicliff and his 
i S followers find a ready acceptance 

h Hy ( \ in England ? ; 
HM Those who subscribe to his” 
: opinions maintain that, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, 
a great and almost universal de-— 
moralization existed among all - 
ranks, both lay and clerical ; and 
that any man with zeal for a 
reformation, and with the abilit : 
which Wicliff possessed, would 
have produced the same effects. 


344. Why were the Lollards 

so called ? 
From their founder, Walter 
ENGLISH cosTuME or TH una or -Lollard, a native of Mentz, who, 
WICLIFF. about the year 1315, came t 

England, and preached his then peculiar doctrines. 4 
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345. They denied transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, extreme unction, 

and penances for sin, arguing that Christ’s sufferings were sufficient. Walter Lollard 

was burnt at Cologne. The followers of Wicliff were called Lollards, because 
there was a supposed affinity between some of their tenets. 


_ ~=—«346. Why was John Resby put to death at Perth, in 1408? 
Because he attempted to propagate in Scotland the tenets 
of Wicliff. 

347. The statement previously given of the peculiar doctrines of John Wicliff, 
is borne out by all the accounts which have reached us of the death of John 
_ Resby. He was accused generally of preaching the tenets of Wicliff; forty-two 
erroneous opinions were charged against him, but two only were specified, viz., 
that the Pope was not Christ's vicar ; and that he was not to be obeyed if he were 

a man of immoral life —(Pict. Hist. of Eng.) 
348. Why were the Hussites (a. D. 1414) so named ? 
___ From their leader John Huss, a Bohemian, and curate of the 
chapel of Bethlehem, at Prague. 








349. The disciples of John Huss were 
- likewise called, (1) Calixtins, (2) Taborites, and 
(3) Bohemian Brethren. They were called 
_ Caliztins from caliz, chalice, because they 
_ defended the use of the chalice in the com- 
_ munion—i.e., insisted upon communion in 
both kinds; Taborites, from the fortified city 
of Tabor, erected on a mountain in the circle 
of Bechin, in Bohemia. 
350. John Ziska, a Bohemian knight, formed 
_ anumerous and disciplined army, which built 
i Tabor, as above described, and rendered it an 
impregnable depot and place of defence. He 
was called Ziska of the cup. At his death, in 
_ 1424, the immense mass of adherents he had 
formed fell to pieces; but under Procopius, 
who succeeded Ziska as general, the Hussites 
_ againrallied, and gained decisive victories over 
_ the imperial ‘armies in 1427 and 1431. After 
' this, as all parties were desirous of coming to terms of peace, the Council of Basle 
interposed, and a compromise was made; but hostilities again- broke out in 1434, 
‘when the Taborites gained a complete victory. Owing, however, to the defection 
_ of Sigismund, whom they had aided in ascending the throne, they were much 
- weakened; and from this time they abstained from warfare, and maintained their 
disputes with the Catholics only in the deliberations of the Diet, and in contro- 
» versial writings. They finally merged into the Bohemian Brethren. 
_ 351. In 1504 they were denounced to King Ladislaus, to whom they presented a 
"declaration of faith as follows :—They professed to hold the three creeds, the 
_ Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian. They asserted that the ministry of the 
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Church consisted in preaching sound doctrine. They defined baptism to be a sign 
of the inward purity of the soul, procured by faith. They acknowledged that both 
adults and infants ought to be baptized. Concerning the Bucharist, they denied — 
transubstantiation, and rejected all prayers attending the consecration of the 
elements, alleging that the priests ought not to add anything to the words of institu- 
tion, or do anything more than Jesus Christ did at the Last Supper. They held 
marriage to be a type of the union between Christ and his Church. And they 
allowed extreme unction to the sick and dying. In a second declaration, they 
renounced the invocation of the saints. In 1535, the Bohemian Brethren con- 
formed to the opinions of Luther, and were merged with the great Lutheran 
body.—(Broughton’s Dictionary.) 


352. What were the distinguishing tenets promutgated by 
John Huss ? 

1. He denied the authority of the Pope to decide in ecclesi- 
astical matters. [By an appeal (1413) from the Pope to Christ 
himself.] 2. He declared the right of the laity to communion 
in both kinds. 


353. That these were the only points in which Huss differed from the Roman 
Catholic Church, is made:clear by the words of the sentence passed upon him :— 
“That for several years John Huss had seduced and scandalized the people by the 
dissemination of many» doctrines manifestly heretical and condemned by the 
Church, especially those: of John Wicliff; that he has obstinately trampled upon — 
the keys of the Church, and the ecclesiastical censures ; that he has appealed to 
Jesus Christ asssovereign judge, to the contempt of the ordinary judges of the 
Church; and that such an appeal was injurious, scandalous, and made in derision of | 
ecclesiastical authority: That he has persisted to the last in his errors, and even 
maintained them in full council. It is therefore ordained that he be publicly 
deposed and degraded from holy orders as an obstinate and incorrigible heretic.” 


364. Why was John Huss burned at the stake ? 

Because, in the opinion of his age—the fifteenth century— 
that was the punishment decreed for a person convicted of — 
heresy. 


355. “It is to be observed that the Emperor and council acted with the appro- 
bation of the religious world, with the exception of the Hussite party. The 
principle was this, that persons whose opinions were supposed to be not strictly 
conformable to the general opinions of the existing religious world, ought to be — 
silenced—if by fair means, well; if not, by any means.’’—(Hook’s Eccles, Biog.) 


356. Why did the burmny of John Huss excite CoE 
twely little commotion at the lume? 
This is explained, as follows, by Hook:— 
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, 357. The burning of John Huss excited very little emotion at the time, for the 
following reasons :—In the first place, he had adopted the philosophical opinions of 
' the Realists, and showed his warm attachment to their cause, in the manner that 
was usual in that barbarous age, even by persecuting, to the utmost of his power, 
their adversaries, the Nominalists, whose numbers were great, and whose influence 
was considerable in the university of Prague. Ho also multiplied the number of 
his enemies in the year 1408, by procuring, through his great credit, a sentence in 
favour of the Bohemians, who disputed with the Germans concerning the number 
of suffrages their respective nations were entitled to in all matters that were 
_ earried by election in the university of Prague. This university had been divided 
i by its founder, Charles IV., into four nations—the Bohemians, the Bayarians, the 
' Poles, and the Saxons—of which, according to the original laws, the first had three 
- suffrages, and the other three—who were comprehended under the title of the 
_ German nation—only one. This arrangement, however, had not only been altered 
_ by custom, but had been entirely inverted in favour of the Germans, who now had 
the three suffrages, leaving the Bohemians one only. Huss, therefore, whether 
actuated by patriotism, or by an aversion to the Nominalists (who were favoured by 
_ the German party), raised his voice against this abuse, and employed, with success, 
_ the extraordinary credit he had obtained at court, by his flowing and masculine 
- eloquence, in depriving the Germans of the privilege they had usurped, and in 
_ reducing their suffrages to one. 
‘The issue of this long and tedious contest was so offensive to the Germans, 
_ that a prodigious number of them, with John Hoffman, the rector of the university, 
at their head, retired from Prague, and repaired to Leipsic, where Frederick, 
4 elector of Saxony, erected for them, in 1409, the famous academy, which still subsists 
in a flourishing state. This event contributed to render Huss odious to many, and 
by the consequences that followed it, was certainly instrumental in bring on his 
ruin.—(Hook’s Eccles. Biog.) 




































358. What were the differences between the Nominalists 
and the Realists ? 


It is stated in the following.note :— 





359. At the restoration of the study of logic in the eleventh century, many 
isputes took place, trivial in their origin, but important on account of the colour 
which they gaye to:religious controversy concerning the objects of logic. Agreeing 
that the essential object of logic was the discussion of unwversals, as distinguished 
from particular or ‘individual things, two parties were formed on the question, 
v hether universals are words and names only, or things and real essences. Those 
rho declared them to be names and words, and who, of course, therefore deter- 
oined that logic was only conversant with words, were called Nominalists, and 
basing their philosophy on that of Aristotle, were principally supported by the 
talent and authority of Roscellinus. Those who held that universals were real 
ewistences, and so that logic was conversant with things and realities, were called 
Realists, They supported their hypothesis on the authority of Plato. Johannes 
cotus Erigena, in the ninth century, had taught this doctrine, but without leaving 
sehind him any school of avowed followers, The controversy with the Wominalists 
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was commenced in the eleventh century, and in the thirteenth, the greater part 
of the schoolmen were 2ealists—(Hook’s Ch. Dict.) } 


360. Why was Jerome of Prague burned at the stake? 

He suffered as the disciple and associate of John Hnss, — 
being regarded, in the absence of the latter, as the leader and 
apostle of the Hussites. 
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SECTION VIII.—DENOMINATIONS OF THE FIE-_ 
TEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 


From Martin ee who was born at Hisleben, in 7 
November 10th, 14&3. 


362. His father, a respectable miner, removed to Mansfeld, in Thuringia, soo 
after his birth. Under George Emilius, at the school of Mansfeld, he received the 
foundation of his religious education, 
and was taught the Catechism (Roman 
Catholic), the Decalogue, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, 
with the radiments of Latin. At 
fourteen years of age he was sent to 
the school of the Franciscans at 
Magdeburg, and there he attended 
the discourses of Andreas Proles, a 
provincial (head abbot) of the Augus- 
tinians, At the end of the year 
Luther remoyed to Eisenach, where 
he pursued his studies for four years 
in the Franciscan school. In 150] he 
removed to the University of Erfurth, 
his father designing him for the law; 
in 1503 he took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts ; and in 1505 was made Master 
of Arts and Doctor in Philosophy. 
Soon after, an awful impression was made upon his mind by the sudden. death ¢ ° 
friend, who was killed in his presence, as some say by lightning, and others by 
assassination; and Luther determined, though contrary to the known wishes of h 
father, to eee amonk, He entered the Augustinian convent of Erfurth on 


4 
361. Why are the Lutherans so called? . 
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of August, 1505, taking the Christian name of Augustine. In 1507 he was ordained 
apriest. The year following he became lecturer on philosophy at Wittemberg, and 
while thus employed received orders from his superiors to go to Rome. In 1517, 
Pope Leo X. published indulgences to enable him to complete the building of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. Tetzel, the agent of these indulgences for Germany, by his 
management of this affair attracted the notice and opposition of Luther, who pub- 
lished (1517) a thesis against indulgences, or against that application of them; for 
he did not throw off his adhesion to the doctrine of indulgences itself until some 
time after. Tetzel, at Frankfort, burnt Luther’s thesis, and published an answer 
toit. Luther wrote to the Pope, who, in reply, called him to Rome; but haying 
obtained the protection of the Elector of Saxony, he demanded to be heard in his 
own country. Conferences were then held at Augsburg, the Pope sending Cardinal 
Cajetan as his legate. Luther, after two of these conferences, left Augsburg, 
and, against the Pope’s decree, appealed to a general council. In 1519 he went a 
step further, by contending boldly for the administration of the Communion in both 
kinds. The next remarkable act of Luther was to burn publicly the bull issued by 
the Pope against him, which he did in the presence of the whole University of 
Wittemberg, December 10th, 1520. At the beginning of 1521, the Diet of Worms 
was held, when Luther appeared. In the same year he published a reply to 
Henry VIII., who had written a book against him on the Seven Sacraments. In 
1524 he married Catherine Bore, who had been a nun, by whom he had three sons. 
In 1529 the Emperor assembled a Diet at Spires to check the progress of the new 
opinion, and here it was that the name of “Protestant” first arose. In 1530 the 
Confession of Augsburg was drawn up, principally by Melancthon. In 1534 
Luther’s translation of the whole Bible was published, and the same year he 
printed a book against the service of the Mass. At length, worn out, more by labour 
than by age, he died at his native place, February 18th, 1546, and his remains were 
solemnly interred in the cathedral of Wittemberg. . 


363. Why were the followers of Luther called Protestants ? 

Because of the famous protest made by six Lutheran princes 
of Germany, in 1529, against a decree of the Diet of Spires, 
h which ruled that, in the countries which had embraced the new 
religion, it should be lawful to continue in it till the next 
council; but that no Roman Catholic should be allowed to 
turn Lutheran. 
8364. What are the standard books of the Lutheran doc- 
trine? ; 
They are—1. The “ Augsburg Confession.” 2. The “ Form 
of Concord.” 3. The “Loci Communes; or, Common-place 
Book of Theology,” drawn up by Melancthon. 





a 






365. The best modern authors among Lutnerans are Buddeeus and Weismannus; 
Bs most approved commentators upon the Lutheran symbolical books are Semler, 
aes and Weberus. 
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366. Why was the Augsburg Confession so named ? 
Because drawn up by Luther and Melancthon, and pre- 
sented by them to the Emperor Charles V. at the Diet held in 
1530, at the city of Augusta, or Augsburg. 


367. ‘‘ This confession is divided into two parts, of which the former, containing 
twenty-one articles, was designed to represent, with truth and perspieuity, the 
religious opinions of the Reformers; and the latter, containing seven articles, is 
employed in pointing out and confuting [what the Lutherans hold to be] the seven 
capital errors which occasioned their separation from the Church of Rome. These 
were—l. Communioninonekind. 2. The enforced celibacy of the clergy. 3. Private 
masses. 4, Auricular confession. 5. Legendary traditions. 6. Monastic vows, 
and 7. The excessive power of the Church. The leading doctrines of this confession 


are the true and essential divinity of the Son of God, his substitution and — 


vicarious sacrifice, and the necessity, freedom, and efficacy of divine grace.’”— 
(Robinson.) 


368. What was the “ Form of Concord” ? 

It was a statement of Lutheran doctrine drawn up at. 
Torgau, and afterwards revised at Berg, a Benedictine 
monastery near Magdeburg. 


369. It consists of two parts: in the first is contained a system of doctrine put 
into form by Jacobus Andrew and five other Lutheran doctors. Among other 
matter it maintains the ubiquity or omnipresence of Christ’s body, together 
with its real and peculiar presence in the Hucharist. In the second it contains — 
a refutation of anti-Lutheran doctrines, etc. 

«‘From the time of Luther to the present day, no change has been inixodiaeel 
into the system of doctrine and discipline that is received in this Church; so that 
the ancient confessions and rules that were drawn up to point out the tenets that 


remain in their full authority, and are considered as the sacred guardians of the 
Lutheran faith and worship. The method, however, of illustrating, enforcing, and 
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were to be believed, and the rites and ceremonies that were to be performed, still 


defending the doctrines of Christianity has undergone several changes in the 1h 


Lutheran Church; and, notwithstanding the confessions continue the same, some of © 
the doctrines that were warmly maintained by Luther have been wholly abandoned by — 
his followers of late. In particular, the doctrines of absolute predestination, human — 
impotence, and irresistible grace, have seldom met. with a more zealous advocate | 
than Luther, and hence they have been called the doctrines of the Reformation. - 


| 


But as in these times he has very few followers in this respect among those that “i 
bear his name, they are now generally known by the name of Calvinistic ae 1 





previous knowledge of their sentiments and character,’ and not, with the Calvinists, “a 
as founded on the mere will of God,”—(Mosheim, 4.p. 1740.) os 
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370. How was Lutheranism established in Germany ? 
Maurice, the Elector of Saxony, and the protector of the 


_ Inutherans, having taken the field against the Emperor Charles 


V., and concluded a peace with him at Passau, in 1552, it was 
stipulated that the exercise of Lutheranism, as stated by the 
Confession of Augsburg, should be tolerated all over the 
empire ; which toleration was to be perpetual, in case the 
differences in religion could not be accommodated within six 
months. This accommodation not taking place, Lutheranism 
was permanently settled in Germany.—(Hook’s Church Dict.) 


371. Why were the Lutherans divided into the “moderate” 
and the “rigid” ? 

Beeause of the publication of a certain document called 
the “interim.” 


372. The interim was « formulary, or confession of faith, suggested by the 
Emperor Charles V. Jt was so called because it was only to be held in the interim, 


till a general council should decide all points in question between the Protestants 


and Catholics. The occasion of it was this: the Emperor had made choice of three 
diyines, viz., Julius Pflug, bishop of Naumberg, Michael Helding, titular bishop of 


_ Sidon, and John Agricola, preacher to the Elector of Brandenburg, who drew up a 
' project, consisting of twenty-six articles, concerning the points of religion then 


_ disputed. These were, the state of Adam before and after the fall; the redemption 


of man by Jesus Christ; the justification of sins; charity and good works; the 
' confidence we ought to have in God that our sins are remitted; the Church and its 


true marks; its power, authority, and ministers; the Pope and bishops; the 
sacraments; the mass; the commemoration of saints; their intercession; and 
prayers for the dead. 

The Emperor sent this project to the Pope, who disapproved of it. He then 
ordered that all his subjects should either submit unconditionally to the Roman 
Catholic Church, or to this interim constitution ; and that all should quietly await 
the decisions of a general council. A number of Lutherans, headed by Melancthon, 


‘submitted to this interim confession, and these formed the moderate party. 


The rigid party were those who opposed this course, refusing to endure any 
alteration from Luther's opinion, At the head of the rigid Lutherans was Matthias 


_ Placius, the author of the ‘‘ Centuries of Magdeburg.” 


373. What are the. distinctive doctrines taught by the 


Lutherans ? 


The members of this Church are distinguished principally 
y maintaining the following doctrines :— 


374, That neither the Pope nor any other man possesses any authority in 
| matters of faith; but that the Scriptures are, as a collection of inspired, sufficient, 
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_ and clear writings, the only source whence our religious sentiments, whether they relate 
to faith or practice, must be drawn; and to which human reason ought, in every re- 
spect, to submit and yield. That man is naturally incapable of thinking or doing any 
good, valid before God. That justification and future happiness are the effect of the 
meritorious and vicarious death of Jesus, as God and man in one person. That 
faith is the necessary condition of grace on the part of man, which faith is itself 
the gift of divine grace. That good works are of value only as far as they are the 
effect of faith. That, however, there exists no unconditional predestination. And 
that the real body and blood of Jesus Christ are united in a mysterious mannér 
through the consecration with the bread and wine, and are received with and 
under them in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 


375. Why is this last doctrine called Consubstantiation ? 
Because that word, formed from con, with, and substantia, 
substance, expresses the doctrine enunciated by Luther, that 


bread and wine of the Sacrament are present along with the 
body and blood of Christ. 


376. Why is this doctrine concerning the Eucharist called 
“ Impanation” ? 


Because the latter word, formed from zn, in, and panis, bread, - 


denotes the presence of bread with the other substance; or 
rather, the presence of Christ along with the bread. 


377. What distinguishes the Lutheran form of worship as 
such 2 

Outwardly it is scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
Roman Catholic Church. From the other Protestant churches 
it differs greatly, in consequence of the retention of altars, 
images (particularly the crucifix), lighted tapers, incense, 
confessionals, ete. 


378. The Lutherans use exorcisms, practice auricular confession, and use sacra- 


mental wafers in the Eucharist. But it is to be observed that these matters prevail 
more or less according to the ruling sentiments of the province in which they live. — 


‘* Formerly private confession was universally practised by the Lutherans,*though 
, they never held with the Roman Catholic’s forgiveness of sins in this world to be 


necessary for forgiveness in another life; and it was connected with the custom of 4 
giving, on that occasion, a small present to the confessor. This confession money, 


as it is called, constituted in many places an important part of the clergyman’s 
salary; but this custom, as well as private confession itself, has been abolished 


in most of the Lutheran countries and congregations, and another source of 
revenue substituted in its place. A kind of public and general confession isin 


use as a preparative to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.”—(Robinson,) 
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379. Why is the governing body among the Lutherans callea 


a Consistory ? 
From con, with, and sisto, to stand, meaning a council of 


equals. 


380. In all places where Lutheranism 1s established, the supreme head of the 
state is, at the same time, the supreme visible ruler of the Church ; but all civil 


rulers of the Lutheran persuasion are effectually prevented, by the fundamental 


principles of the doctrine they profess, from any attempts to change or destroy the 
established rule of faith and manners; to make any alteration in the essential doc- 
trines of their religion, or in any thing intimately connected with them; or to 
impose their particular opinions upon their subjects in a despotic and arbitrary 
manner? The councils or societies appointed by the sovereign to watch over the 
interests of the Church, and to govern and direct its officers, are composed of 
persons versed in the civil and ecclesiastical law, and, according to a very ancient 
denomination, are called consistories.—(Robinson.) 


381. Why do the majority of the Lutherans reject Epis- 
copacy ? 

They are persuaded that there is no law of divine autho- 
rity which points out a distinction between the ministers of 
the gospel with respect to rank, dignity, or prerogatives.— 
(Mosheim.) 

382. The Lutheran congregations of Sweden and Denmark recognize an 


episcopal form of government; but there is not that amount of power and dignity 
attached to.the episcopal office, which the Church of England bestows upon her 


dignitaries, 

383. Why did Luther reject as uncanonical the epistle of 
St. James. 

Because he considered it inconsistent with the view he took 
of St. Paul’s doctrine of justification. 


384. Why did Luther reject the Apocalypse from the canon 


of Scripture ? 
This is best stated in the following extract from his works :— 


385. 1. “ The apostles do not concern themselves with visions ; neither does Christ 
in his gospels. Nor does any prophet, even of the Old Testament, exhibit them 
throughout his work. 

2. “The writer of the Apocalypse claims a great deal too mueh for his book. He 
who takes from it is to have his part in the Book of Life taken away; and he who 
adds to it, is to bring on himself all the plagues threatened in it. This he should 


not have said, inasmuch as he has written so unintelligibly that no one can 
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make out what holding to his book means; and then there are many more edifying 
books than this.” 

3. “Let any one obtain from this book what his spirit enables him todo. My 
mind cannot accommodate itself to the book, and it is reason enough for me to reject 
it, that Christ is neither taught in it nor acknowledged, which, above all things, an 
apostle is bound to do, for Christ says, in Acts i., ‘ Ye shall be my witnesses.’ I 
remain, therefore, by the books which gives Christ to me clearly and purely.” 


See these quoted passages in ‘A Commentary on the Apocalypse,” by 
Moses Stuart: Andover, 1845; and Kitto’s “‘ Pictorial Bible,” preface to Reve- 
lations. 


386. Why do the Lutherans retain the use of altars, lighted 
candles, incense, a crucifix, the sign of the cross, and religious 
images ? 

Because, according to their celebrated doctors, “ such 
materials add a lustre and majesty to divine worship, and ~ 
fix, at the same time, the attention of the people. 


387. The untrayelled reader is referred, as to the fact of these things being 
used by the Lutheran Church, to the many illustrated works upon Germany, 
especially the kingdom of Saxony, wherein he will find views of some very magni- 
ficent churches, the interior arrangement of which closely resembles the Roman f 
Catholic worship. : 

The Lutherans observe three solemn festivals in the year—Christmas, Easter, — 
and Whitsuntide. At each of these seasons they keep three days holiday in honour 
of the Trinity. 

On Christmas Eve the worshippers repair, with lighted tapers, to their parish 
church ; there they pass a considerable time in singing, praying, or meditating. At 
this midnight service a great deal of incense is burned. It is customary, likewise, 
in Germany, at this season, to give entertainments to friends and relations, and to 
send presents to each other, especially to the young people, whom they amuse 
with very romantic stories. The playthings given to children at Christmas, are 
considered by the little folk as sent by the infant Jesus. (See the juvenile works 
of Count Pocci, and a host of other juvenile illustrators.) ‘ " 

At Haster the religious element forms a less prominent part of the festivities ; i 
but with regard to some particular customs, the three days’ holiday is remarkable. 
The paschal water is then collected. This is nothing more than ordinary river 
water, blessed by the clergy; but it has to be collected on Haster day, before the a 
sun rises. With these conditions it is regarded as useful for sore eyes, and ! 
beneficial to horses. ; Nay iw 

Whitsuntide is observed similarly to Baster. Lutherans also observe, with — a 

| 
i 








minor solemnity, New Year’s Day, or the Circumcision; the Epiphany, or, as they a 
call it, the Three Kings’ Day, in allusion to the visit of the Magi, or Hastern kings, 5 
to Christ at Bethlehem ; the ek dete of the Blessed Virgin, or Con ; 
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John the Baptist’s Day (24th June); the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin (2nd 
July); and Michaelmas Day. 


388. Why does the Lutheran minister, when celebrating the 

Lord's Supper, make the sign of the cross wpon the host while 
pronouncing the words of institution ? 

Though this sign is only made in commemoration of the 
eross of Christ, and is held neither to add nor diminish any- 
thing, yet it has been observed that should the minister neglect 
the sign, some feeble-minded persons would be offended at such 
omission, and imagine that the sacrament would thereby lose 
its sacred force and virtue. 


389. It is not only the sign of the cross made on the elements of bread and 
wine that the ordinary people lay such a stress upon as a fundamental article; 
but they very seldom cut a loaf which has not the sign of a cross first made 
upon it with a knife. 

In several parts of Saxony, and, indeed, in some of their principal cities, when 
the minister consecrates the elements, he rings a little bell twice, in a solemn 

_ Tanner; and in most Lutheran churches, the pastor, before he administers the 
facrament, puts on his surplice, and over that a vestment, with several crosses _ 

* fastened on it, which, however, is different to the stole worn by the Roman Catholic 

_ priests. In some places the pastor, after he has read the gospel at the altar, throws 

_ the yestment before-mentioned over his head, and lays it on the table. After the 

_ ereed has been sung, he goes into the pulpit and preaches in his surplice. After 
the sermon is over, he returns to the altar and resumes his vestment. 

} Wafers are used instead of ordinary bread at the communion, on each of which 
there is the figure or impression of a crucifix. When the communicant has 
received, he falls down on his knees before the altar, in order to return God thanks 
for his spiritual refreshment: it is customary for the communicants to congratulate 
each other on that joyful occasion. Two clerks, or choristers (corresponding to the 

_ acolyths of the Catholics), who attend at the altar, generally hold a white linen 

_ napkin before the communicants, lest either, through the carelessness of the pastor, 

who administers the communion, or the communicant himself, some part of the host 

_ should accidentally fall to the ground, or any part be spilt. As soon as the com- 
_ munion is over, the pastor sings a verse or two of some psalm suitable to the 
_ occasion, with an halleluiah, to which the choir answers with another. The pastor 
afterwards reads some general thanksgivings, and the congregation, joining with 

_ the choir, answer, Amen. 

__ The Lutherans never administer the sacrament to infants 3 but it is customary 

amongst them to carry it to those who are sick, or on a death-bed. On these 

occasions they make a kind of altar of the table which stands in the: sick person’s 

_ room ; they cover it with a piece of tapestry, or clean linen cloth, and set two lighted 

‘ “candles or wax tapers upon it, and a crucifix between them, with a paten and 

; - chalice, or utensils appropriated to the like purpose. According to the discipline of 

the Lutherans, the communion ought to be administered in the presence of some of 
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the sick person’s relations and domestics ; but if the communicant have no friends or 
servants near him, then some neighbours have to be invited to be witnesses of the 
celebration of it. 

390. Why does the Lutheran rite of communion so closely 
vesemble the Roman Catholic ? 

Because of the doctrine of Consubstantiation ; Lutherans 
holding that, along with the elements of bread and wine, the real 
presence of Christ exists in the sacrament. 


391. This consubstantial presence of Christ is declared in a hundred passages of 
Luther’s writings. His indignation against those who denied this modified real 
presence, is sometimes expressed with a terrific energy. Hence the strict Lutherans 
are thoroughly consistent in maintaining the above-described outward marks of 
reverence and devotion. ; 


392. Why do the Lutherans practice auricular confession ? : 4 


Confession is looked upon as highly necessary and 
expedient. 


393. In the short Lutheran Catechism there are several forms of confession, 
for the peculiar assistance and direction of those who have not capacity sufficient 


of themselves to reflect on the na- 
ture of their sins; such for example — 
are those forms of confession for — 


masters and servants. In the in- 
troduction to these formularies, 
there is a discourse, by way of dia- 
logue, between the penitent and 
the minister who takes his confes- 
sion, beginning with the following 
address :—‘*‘ Reverend and dear sir, 
I humbly beseech you to take my 
confession, and, for the love of God, 
to pronounce the pardon and remis- 
sion of my sins.” If the penitent 
be not conscious to himself of his 
being guilty of any of the sins speci- 
fied in the formularies, he must 
mention such others as his consei- 
ence shall at that time accuse him 
of. If he can think of none, which 
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the Catechism, mention no one in 
particular, but receive the pardon 
and remission of his sins on ian 
a general confession only. 

















LUTHERAN CONFESSIONAL. 


(From Picart’s ‘‘Ceremonies de tous les 
Peuples du Monde.’’) 


that the confessor asks the penitent the following question, which, beyond all 


The same Catechism informs oe ‘ 
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doubt, is introduced between the confession and the absolution :—‘* Do you not 
firmly belieye that this absolution pronounced by me is an absolution from God 
himself?” After the penitent has answered in the affirmative, the minister adds, 
* Amen,” or ‘So be it.”—(Picart.) 


394. Why are penances imposed, excommunications issued, 

; and exorcisms (at baptisms) practised in the Lutheran Church ? 

The reasons for, and forms used in these acts and ceremonies 

are substantially identical with those in the Roman Catholic 

Church; they have been retained by the compilers of the 

reformed Liturgy as things apostolical in their institution, 
and therefore necessary. 


395. In Denmark and Sweden the form of excommunication is accompanied with 
very severe penance. The Danish ritual informs us that the party excommunicated, 
when he first appears at church, is turned out with disgrace by the clerk, in the 
presence of the whole congregation. After a time he is allowed the privilege of 
attending public worship, and joining with the congregation in their acts of devotion, 
but he is obliged to sit in a place appointed, and at some distance from them; and 
when the minister comes down from the pulpit, the clerk before mentioned, who 
admits him, conveys him out of the church again. In Sweden the form of excom- 
munication is equally severe. 

. The exorcism is thus described :—The preliminary questions over, which are 
“merely formal, the minister makes a discourse, by way of exhortation, after which 
he exorcises the devil in the form following: “ Get thee hence, thou unclean spirit, 
and make room for the Holy Ghost.’ The minister at the same time makes the sign of 
the cross upon the infant, saying unto him, ‘‘ Receive the sign of the cross,” etc., and 
laying his hand upon him, reads the prayers and repeats the exorcism.—(Picart.) 


396. What is meant by the “ silver nuptials” and the 
“ golden nuptials” among Lutherans ? 

Whenever the married couple have lived in that state fox 
twenty-five years, their marriage (as to its external ceremony) 
is renewed ; which second marriage is called their silver nup- 
tials. If the parties have thus lived for fifty years, they then 

celebrate the golden nuptials. 


397. Why were the Zuinglians so called ? 
From Zuinglius, or Zwingle, a contemporary of Luther. 


398. Ulric Zwingle was born January Ist, 1484, at Wildhaus, a village of the 
eounty of Tokenburg, in Switzerland. His father was a peasant. With the inten- 
tion of devoting him to the Church, the latter sent him first to Basle, and then to 
Berne. Here he acquired the rudiments of Latin, He afterwards removed to 
Vienna, where Te studied philosophy. In 1502 he returned to Basle, and although 
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then only eighteen, he there became a professor of the classics. At Basle, Zwingle 
took the degree of M.A. In 1506, being chosen pastor of Glaris, the chief town 
of the canton of that name, he received holy orders. Here he stayed ten years, 
removing in 1506 to Zurich. Between this date and his death he published a great 
many controversial works.. He opposed indulgences in Switzerland, at the same time 
that Luther did in Saxony; but he went much farther in the work of Protestantism 
than his contemporaries, particularly as regards the outward ceremonials of worship 
and the doetrine of the Eucharist. These differences caused violent disputes 
between Zuinglius and his Germam brethren. A civil war breaking out between the 
Catholic and Protestant cantons, Zwingle accompanied the latter to the field, and 
was killed in the first action, October 11th, 1531. 


399. Why did Zwingle differ from Luther on the 
Hucharist ? ; 

The former maintained that in the sacrament the bread and 
wine were only significations of the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, whereas the latter believed in consubstantiation.—(See 
LutTHERANIsm.) 

400. ‘«Zwingle held that the bread and wine were only signs and symbols of ‘the 


absent body and blood of Christ; so that the Eucharistic rite was merely a pious 
and solemn ceremony to bring it to the remembrance of the faithful.”—(Hook.) 


401. Why were the Luthero-Zuinglians so designated ? 
Because they united in their confession some of the opinions 


of Luther with those of Zwingle, to prevent the ill consequence - 


of disunion in the Reformation.—(Hook.) 


402. Why were the Anabaptists so called é 


Because they held that those who had been baptized in 
their infancy should, upon attaining to years of discretion, be — 


baptized anew; the word Anabaptist being formed from ana 
and baptizo, “anew” and “to baptize.” 


403. It is a term which has been indiscriminately applied to persons of different 
denominations, and very dissimilar principles. The English and Dutch Baptists do. 
not consider it as applicable to their sect, because those persons (adults) whom they 


baptize they consider as never having been baptized before, although they have — 


undergone in their infancy what they term the ceremony of sprinkling. 


: 404. What were the distinguishing tenets of the Anabaptists 
of Germany in the sixteenth century 2 





can 


They held that Christ was not the Son of Mary, nor true — 
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that there was no original sin; and that infants ought not to 
be baptized. 


405. They rejected also communion with other churches, magistracy, and oaths ; 
_ Mhaintained a community of goods, polygamy, and that a man might put away his 
_ wife if not of the same religion as himself; that the godly should enjoy monarchy 
‘here on earth; that man had a free will in spiritual things ; and that any man might 
_ preach and administer the sacraments. The Anabaptists of Moravia called them- 
_ selves apostolical, going barefoot, washing one another’s feet, and having com- 
munity of goods. They had a common steward, who distributed equally things 
necessary ; they admitted none but such as would get their livelihood by working at 
_ some trade; they had a common father for their spirituals, who instructed them in 
their religion, and prayed with them every morning before they went abroad; they 
had a general governor of the Church, whom none knew but themselves, they being 
obliged to keep it secret; they would be silent a quarter of an hour before meat, 
covering their faces with their hands, and meditating—doing the like after meat— 
their governor observing them at the same time to reprove what was amiss; they 
_ were generally clad in black, discoursing much of the last judgment, pains of hell, 
_ and cruelty of devils, teaching that the way to escape these was to be re-baptized, 
and to embrace their religion. 


+406. Why did the princes of Germany make war upon and 
exterminate the Anabaptists of Munster ? 

_ Because the latter had taken possession of the city, and 
declared themselves the sole and proper masters thereof. 


407. The followers of Munzer, Stubner, Storck, etc., ‘at first employed the 
yarious arts of persuasion in order to 
propagate their doctrines, and related 
a number of visions and revelations, 
with which they announced themselves 
to have been favoured from above; but 
this not availing, they then attempted 

to propagate their sentiments by force 
of arms. Munzer and his associates, 
in the year 1625, put themselves at the 
head of a numerous army, and declared 
war against all laws, governments, and 
Magistracies of every kind, under the 
“pretext that Christ himself was now to 
take the reins of all government into 
his hands. They were routed and dis- 
rsed by the Wlector of Saxony and other 
princes, and Munzer their leader put to 
_ death.—(Robertson’s “ Charles V.”) » ES GAB Ee 


408. What do the modern Anabaptists object to in the above 
wnt ? 
Benedict (“History of the Baptists”) says :—* But why all 
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this din about Munzer and the war of the peasants, since — 
everybody knows, who knows anything of the matter, that it — 
was not a quarrel about baptism, but about the feudal system ; 
that it was not for water, but in opposition to the horrid 
oppression of the princes, that the German peasants rose P” 

409. It is but justice to add that the Baptists in Holland, England, and the 
United States, are to be considered as entirely distinct from those seditious and 
fanatical individuals above mentioned, as they profess an equal aversion to all 
principles of rebellion on the one hand, and of infatuation on the other, ; 

410. Why are the Pedo-Baptists so named ? 

Because they maintain the necessity of infant baptism. 
They are doctrinally the opponents of the Anabaptists. 


a 


411. Who were the Ortlibenses ? 
They were a branch or section of the Waldenses, or ancient 
Vaudois. j 


412. They denied that there was # Trinity before the nativity of Jesus Christ j 
who, according to their view, was not till that time the Son of God. To these two 
persons of the Godhead they added a third during the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
namely, St. Peter, whom they acknowledged to be the Holy Ghost. They held the — 
eternity of the world, but had no notion of the resurrection of the body or the 
immortality of the soul, notwithstanding which they maintained that there would 
be a final judgment, at which time the Pope and the Emperor would become pro e- 
lytes to their sect. They denied the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ; his 
cross they said signified penance, and their own abstemious way of life; this, they 4 
said, was the cross our Saviour bore. They ascribed all the virtue of baptism to the 
merit of him who administered it; they were of opinion that Jews might be saved 
without baptism, provided they embraced their sect; they claimed to be the one ~ 
true mystical body, that is, Church of Christ.—(Hook’s ‘‘ Church Dictionary.”) 7 


413. Why were the Mennonites so called ? 
From Simon Menno, a native of Friesland, who, in 1536, 
seceded from the Anabaptist body, and founded this new 


4 
= be, : 
denomination. ; 








414, The doctrines of the Mennonites are said to have differed from those of 
the Anabaptists, inasmuch as they dissociated political from religious matters. — 
Menno taught that Christ did not derive from Mary the body which he assumed, bit 
that he was produced out of nothing by the creative power of the Holy Ghost. Ha 
condemned infant baptism, taught that Christ would reign pericnally sata 
years upon earth, that all magistrates should be excluded from the Church, that it — 
was unlawful to use oaths, and that human science was injurious to a Christian. The 7 
followers of Menno soon became diyided in sentiment respecting the enforcement of 4 
discipline, and were known, from the countries in which their differences arose, by — 
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the names of Mlemings and Waterlandians. The former were called strict Men- 
monites; the latter moderate Mennonites. Their Church government is not uniform ; 
in some places they adopt Presbyterianism, in others Independency or Congre- 
gationalism. 

415. Why are the Calvinists so designated ? 

Because they follow the religious system of John Calvin, a 


French ecclesiastic, born at Noyon in 1509, and afterwards 
settled at Geneva. 


416. He was educated at Paris with a view to the Church, and accordingly two 
benefices were procured for him; but becoming dissatisfied with the teaching of the 
Church of Rome, he resigned his preferments, and 
applied himself to the law. At the age of twenty- 

_ two he published a commentary on Seneca’s trea- 
_ tise, ‘“ De Clementia,” on which occasion he altered 
: ‘his name from Chauvin to Calvin, or Calvinns. 
Persecution against the reformed doctrines arising, 
Calvin retired to Xaintonge, where he was pro- 
tected by the Queen of Navarre. By the interest 
of that princess the storm passed over, aud Calvin 
eturned to Paris in 1534. In1535 he published 
elebrated ‘Institutions of the Christian Re- 
m,”’ dedicated to Francis I.; but the work 
= ived its last corrections only in 1558. He was 
invited to Geneva by Farel, and the magistrates of 
at city joining in the request, he acceded, and 
yas accordingly chosen one of their ministers and 
srofessor of Divinity. This was in 1536, and the next year Calvin called upon the 
enevese to swear to a confession of faith, containing a strong renunciation of the 
~ doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. About this time, however, Calvin and 
Farel incurred the resentment of the magistrates, by refusing to administer the 
Sacrament indiscriminately, and for not submitting to the regulations of the Synod 
of Berne in the use of unleayened bread, the baptismal fonts, and the celebration of 
ecclesiastical festivals. As the pastors would not yield to the consistory, they were 
banished, and Calvin went to reside at Strasburg ; but in 1541 he was recalled, and the 
first measure he set about was to settle the Presbyterian form of Church government. 
While at Strasburg, Calvin had married Idoletto de Bune, the widow of an Ana- 
baptist, whom he had made a Calvinist. She hadsome children by her first husband, 
and bore Calvin one son, who died in his infancy. In 1553 he, as virtual head of the 


Genevyese Republic, condemned Servetus to the flames, Calvin died in 1564.— 
(Life, by Beza.) : 














JOHN CALVIN. 








_ A417. What are the chief points insisted wpon by the 
Calvinists ? 


‘ Ps They have been reduced to these five: particular election 
(or predestination), particular redemption, moral inability in « 
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fallen state, irresistible grace, and the final perseverance of 
the saints.—(Hook.) 


418. These five points are deducible from the decision of the Council of Dort, 
a synod convened (1618 and 1619) to compose the troubles occasioned by the cele- 
brated controversy with Arminius. The synod adopted what is called the Belgic 
confession, decided against Arminius in fayour of absolute decrees, and excom- 
municated the Arminians. 

The Calvinistic system includes in it the doctrines of three co-ordinate persons 
in the Godhead in one nature, and of two natures in Jesus Christ forming one 
person. Justification by faith alone, or justification by the imputed righteousness 
of Christ, forms also an essential part of their system. Calvinists suppose that on 
the one hand our sins are imputed to Christ, and on the other that we are justified 
by the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to us; that is, Christ the innocent was 
treated by God as if he were guilty, that we the guilty might, out of regard to what 
He did and suffered, be treated as if we were innocent and righteous,—(Buck.) 


419. How did the term Calvinists originate ? 

Previously to the year 1561, the followers of Calvin had 
been identified in doctrine with the Lutherans, it being under- 
stood that they subscribed to the Augsburg Confession; but at 
the celebrated Conference held that year at Poissy, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine having distinctly asked the deputies from France 
and Geneva whether they adopted that Confession,. received 
for answer that they rejected the tenth article, which relates to 


the Holy Communion; and accordingly those who held with — 


Calvin henceforth formed a distinct sect, and were called 
Calvinists.—(Hook.) 

420. At first the name of Calvinists was given to those who embraced not merely 
the doctrine, but the Church government and discipline established at Geneva, where 
Calvin was minister and professor of divinity, and was intended to distinguish them 
from the Lutherans; but since the meeting of the Synod of Dort, this appellation 
has been applied chiefly to those who embrace his leading views of the gospel, 
and is intended to distinguish them from the Arminians. 

421. What is meant by particular election ? 

That God has chosen a certain number in Christ to ever- 
lasting glory before the foundation of the world, according to 
his immutable purpose, and of his free grace and love, without 
the least foresight of faith, good works, or any conditions per- 
formed by the creature ; and that the rest of mankind he was 
pleased to pass by, and ordain them to dishonour and wrath 
for their sins, to the praise of his vindictive justice. 
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422. What is meant by particular. redemption ? 
That Jesus Christ, by his sufferings and death, made an 
atonement only for the sins of the elect. 


423. What is meant by moral inability ? 

That mankind are totally depraved in consequence of the 
fall; and, by virtue of Adam being their public head, the guilt 
of his sin was imputed, and a corrupt nature conveyed to all his 
posterity, from which proceeds all actual transgression; and 
that by sin we are made subject to death, and all miseries, 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal. 


424. What is meant by irresistible grace? 

That all whom God has predestinated to life, he is pleased 
in his appointed time effectually to call, by his word and spirit, 
out of that state of sin and death, in which they are by nature 
lost to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ. 


425. What is meant by the final perseverance of the 


saints 2 
That those whom God has effectually called and sanctified 


_ by his spirit shall never finally fall from a state of grace. 


426. What Luther predicated of justification, Calvin extended to eternal salva- 
tion; that is to say, whereas Luther required the faithful to believe, with infallible 
certainty, that they are justified, Calvin, besides the certainty of justification, 
required the like of their eternal predestination : insomuch, that a perfect Calvinist 
ean no more doubt of his being saved, than a perfect Lutheran of his being justified. 
Again, Luther held that a justified believer might fall from grace; Calvin, on the 
contrary, maintains that grace once received can never be lost. So that whoever is 
justified and receives the Holy Ghost, receives the Holy Ghost for ever.—(Hook’s 
**Hecles. Biog.,” article Calvin.) 

Trxts FoR PrepusTinaTIon.—Eph. i.4; Rom. ix. 15—22, xi. 1—5, viii. 29, 30; 


PS) Thes: diy 134° Acts (xii, 


Trxts ror Particunar REDEMPTION.—John xvii. 2, xii. 15, xi. 562; Tit. ii. 14; 
Hph. v. 25—27; Rev. v. 9. 
Texts ror Toran Durraviry.—Rom. v. 12—19; Ps..li. 5; Gen. vi. 5; 


Ps, liti. 2,3; Rom. iii.; Eph. ii. 1—3. 


Trxts ror Errrorvan Catzina.—Rom, viii. 29; Eph. i, 19, 20, ii. 9, 105 
2 Cor. iv. 6; Ezek. xxxvi. 26. 
_ Txxrs ror Orrrain Pursevrrancre.—dJer. xxxii. 40; Mark xvi. 16; John 


_ iv, 14, vi. 39, xvii. 3; 1 John iii, 9, ii, 19; Jude 24, 25. 
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427. Why do strict Calvinists reject all outward ceremonies ? 

Because they hold that as the shadows and types (of the old 
law) have passed away, and been merged in the substance (of 
Christianity), outward ceremonies, being of the nature of 
shadows, should be disallowed. 


428. Why is Presbyterianism so called ? 

The term Presbyterian comes from the Greek word pres- 
byteros, which signifies senior or elder; and the Presbyterians 
are so denominated from their maintaining that the government 
of the church appointed in the New Testament was by presby- 
teries, that is, by associations of ministers and ruling elders, all 
possessed of equal powers, without any superiority among 
them, either in office or in order. 

429. The term is here considered because, according to the majority of authors, 


Presbyterianism took its present form from Calvin, he haying established it at 
Geneva, about 1541. 


430. Why do the Calvinists reject subordination in the con-— 


duct of their ecclesiastical affairs ? 

Because they maintain that all true pastors, wheresoever 
situated, have the same authority and an equal power, under 
one head, that is to say, their Lord and master Jesus Christ. 


431. What is the difference between the Calvinistic and the 


Lutheran doctrine of the Sacrament (of the Lord’s Supper)? 

The Calvinists hold that the body and blood of Christ are 
received in a spiritual manner by the worthy communicant, but 
not by the wnworthy. 


432. “The doctrme of Calvin concerning the sacrament is not at the bottom 
different from that of Zuinglians, although he useth very positive words to express 
the presence of the body and blood of Jesus Christ; for he affirms that in the 
Eucharist we are not only partakers of the spirit of Jesus Christ, but also of his 
flesh, which is distributed to us; that he nourisheth us there with the proper 
substance of his body and blood; that it is not to be doubted but that we receive 
his yery body, and that this communion of the body and blood of Christ our Lord is 
given under the symbols of bread and wine to all that celebrate his supper accord- 
ing to its lawful institution; so that we truly receive what is signified by the 
symbols; . . . . and that to the unworthy as well as to the faithful and elect, 
though they are not received with benefit unless it be by the faithful only.”— 
(Dupin’s ‘‘ Bibliotheque Universelle des Auteurs Ecclesiastique.”’) : 


j 
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The foregoing was the view of Calvin in 1540, as shown in his book, “De Cen4 
Domini Libellus” (treatise on the Lord’s Supper). In the year 1549 he modified 
it to accommodate himself to the Zuinglians.—(Hook.) 


433. Why were the Huguonots so named ? 
Hither from the first words of their confession of faith, 
“ Huc nos venimus,” etc., from a certain gate at Tours called 
**FHourgon” (feu Hugon, i.e., the late Hugo, a former count of 
Tours), or from their desire to maintain upon the throne of 
France the dynasty of Hugh Capet, whereas the leaguers, their 
opponents, were for giving it to the house of Guise. 


434. There is a fourth derivation of the word. Those Genevese citizens who 
combined to oppose Charles III. of Savoy, were called Eidgnosser, “‘ confederates ;”” 
a faulty pronunciation of this word made eignots; whence Huguonots, as applied to 
those French subjects who adopted Genevan principles. 


435. Why did Protestants, equally with Roman Catholics, 
during the middle and later ages, put reputed heretics to 
death ? 

Because heresy was by all parties rsgarded as the most 
heinous offence against society, and as meriting a terrible 
punishment. 


436. Beza wrote a treatise to prove these three things :—l. That heretics 
ought to be punished. 2. That the punish- 
ment of them belongs to the secular magis- 
trate. 3. That one may condemn them to 
death.—These maxims were attacked by 
several writers, and the principle upon 
which Beza supported them was, that a 
titizen ought to be an honest man, that 
those who oppose the true religion are 
villains, and that therefore the magistrates 
ought to condemn them. He confessed one 
ought not to’ punish those who offend more 
out of simplicity than malice, but maintained 
this general thesis, that heretics are to be 
put to death, and particularly those who 
deny the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the 
mystery of the Trinity. He considered the 
arguments that were commonly alleged for THEODORE BEZA. 
toleration, which with him amounted to the Pall 
number of twelve. Those who maintained the contrary affirmed that the cogni- 
zance of religious affairs did not belong to the magistrates. Beza confuted them; 
‘but this was a problem which it was impossible for the ultra-Protestants to 
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answer :—If you have a right of punishing those men with death whom you 
believe to be heretics, why have not the Catholic princes the same against you? 
. You give them arms 

against yourselves. If 
Calvin and Beza had. 
been wise, they would 
not have authorized 
maxims which in the 
end turned so much to 
their own destruction. 
(Hook’s “Eeclesiastical 
Biog.,” art. BEza.) , 

The annexed cut is a 

fac-simile of one printed 
in Foxe’s “Acts and 
. 

vi 
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Monuments.” (Edition 
of John Day, London, 
1576.) It is repeated 
upon several pages, and 
made to represent vari- 
ous and very dissimilar 
persons; from which it j 
is to be inferred that 
| only a general resem- 
blance is intended, and 
not any particular mar- 
tyrdom. 

437. Why were 
the Socinians so 
called ? ; 

From their 
founders, Lelius 
and Faustus Soci- 
nus, natives of 
Italy in the four- 
teenth century. 





BURNING OF A REPUTED HERETIC. 438. Lelius Socinus 

was born at Vienna in 

1525. He studied at Bologna, and in 1546 became member of a secret society 

formed in the territory of Venice on the principle of free inquiry. This institution 
being soon broken up, Socinus quitted Italy to join the reformers in Switzerland ; 
from whence he went to Poland, but returned to Zurich, and died there in 1562. 

His nephew, Faustus Socinus, was born at Vienna in 1539. On the death of his 
uncle he took possession of his papers, and from thence drew those tenets which he — 


: 
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afterwards propagated with such zeal as to become the founder of a denomination. 

e resided some years at the Court of Florence, where he held civil employraent ; 

hut in 1574 he went to Germany, and next to Poland, where the Unitarians refused 

t4 admit him to their communion, on account of some differences upon doctrine. 
He died at Cracow in 1604. 


439. What were the distinguishing tenets of the early 
Socinians ? 
A summary of them is thus given by Dr. Hook :— 


440. ‘1, That the eternal Father was the one only God ; that the Word was no more 
than an expression of the Godhead, and had not existed from all eternity; and that Jesus 
Christ was God no otherwise than by his superiority above all creatures, who were 
put in subjection to him by the Father. 2. That Jesus Christ was not a mediator 
between God and men, but was sent into the world to serve as a pattern of their 
conduct; and that he ascended to heaven only as it were to take a journey 
thither. 3. That the punishment of hell will last but for a certain time, after which 
both body and soul will be destroyed. 4, That it is not lawful for princes to 
make war.” 


441. Who were the Fornovians ? 

They were a branch of the early Socinians, so named from 
Fornovius, or Fornecius, who taught the Arian system, asserted 
the pre-existence of Jesus Christ before the creation of the 
world, and refused religious worship to the Holy Ghost, 

442, Fornovius separated in 1568 from the Polish Unitarians, and was followed 
by several persons of rank and learning. Fora time his party flourished; but on 


the death of its leader it was dispersed, or returned into the communion of those 
who were led by Faustus Socinus. 


443. Why do Socinans differ from most Protestants wpon 
the subject of good works ? 

On account of their adoption of the opinion of Faustus 
Socinus (tom. i, p- 603), that good works are in a way necessary 
to salvation. 


444, The passage alluded to is as follows:—‘No one is justified before God 
unless he first confide in Christ and obey him, which obedience constitutes those 
‘good works by which we are justified; so then, when St. Paul denies that we are 
justified by works, his intention is only to say that we cannot be justified before God 

by the merit of those works, but not that no good works ate required of us to our 
justification before God.” (This opinion differs but little from that of the Roman 
Soitiokic Church, as set forth by the Council of Trent.) 
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445. Why were the Budneans so called ? 

From Budneus their leader, a man of considerable acuteness 
and sagacity, who perceived more clearly than other leaders 
among the Socinians the conclusions to which the principles 
of Lelius Socinus naturally led, and protested against the 
propriety of offering religious worship of any kind to Jesus 


Christ. 

446. He maintained further, that Christ was not begotten by any extraordinary 
act of divine power, but that he was conceived, like other men, in a natural way. 
This opinion, generally avowed by Socinians in later times, was then received as 
impious and profane. Budneus, who had gained over to his doctrine a great , 
number of proselytes in Lithuania and Russian Poland, was deposed from his 
ministerial functions in 1584, and publicly excommunicated with all his disciples. It 
is said that he afterwards abandoned his peculiar views, and was readmitted to 
the communion of his church. 


447. Why was Michael Servetus burned at the stake ? 
He suffered, according to the manner of the times in which 
he lived, as a heretic, and for his bold advocacy of Unitarian 


doctrine. 


448. This remarkable man was born in Spain, in the year 1509; he had scarcely” 
arrived at manhood when he travelled in Switzerland and Germany, and became 
acquainted with the leaders of the Reformation. In the year 1530, in his twenty- 
first year, he resided at Basle, and began to state and defend Unitarian doctrines, 
which at that time were regarded by nearly all parties as heretical. The next year . 
he published his first treatise on the doctrine of the Trinity, which was soon 
followed by a second on the same subject. His theological opinions not only 
rendered him unpopular, but exposed him to great danger. He visited Paris, where 
he studied medicine, and was admitted a professor of the university. He after- 
wards practised as a physician for several years at Lyons, but during the whole of 
his life theology was his favourite pursuit. For many years he carried on a corres- 
pondence with Calvin, to whom he submitted portions of his manuscripts, which the 
latter perused with angry sentiments. Calvin’s temper was arrogant and harsh, and 
it is not likely that he read these papers, the production of a youth, inexperienced, 
and, as his friends admit, of a most ungovernable temper, without acrimonious 
feelings. Indeed (though to a reader acquainted with the sixteenth century the 
remark is needless), asperity appears to have been then regarded as one of the 
essentials of honest controversy; the combatants seem to have thought that it was 
necessary in order to prove their sincerity. It is not the vice of one party, or of any 
particular set of principles ; we are not acquainted with a single controversy of the 
period, whatever were the subject, in which the opponents, provided they were at 
fiberty to select their own weapons, and under no apprehension of punishment, did 
not assail each other with personal invectives and coarse abuse. ; 

Servetus next published his ‘‘ Christianismi Restitutio,” in which he maintained 
the Unitarian doctrines. It was not without difficulty that a publisher was found 
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\for so dangerous a work; it was printed anonymously at Vienna, in 1553, without 
he author’s or printer’s name, and without a date, or the name of the city.— 
arsden’s ‘‘ History of the Sects and Churches.’’) 


449. Why was the “ Christianismi Restitutio” of Servetus 
Diblisned anonymously ? 
t was a bold attack on the common faith both of Protes- 
tanig and Roman Catholics, and its author had little mercy to 
expect from either. 


450, “He was arrested, it 1s said at Calvin’s instance, imprisoned by the 
governo} of Dauphine, and brought before the Inquisition at Vienne. Amongst 
the evidéxces of his guilt (Unitarianism) were several letters containing heretical 
sentiments, which had been addressed, in the confidence of friendship, to Calvin 
himself, and by him, it is alleged, betrayed to the Inquisition. Servetus was con- 
demned, andcontriving to escape, was burnt in effigy at Vienna. He took refuge at 
Geneva, whet he was again arrested. In August, 1553, he was brought to trial, 
the articles of accusation against him being drawn up by Calvin’s hand. He was 
sentenced, as 4 heretic and blasphemer, to be slowly burnt, and the frightfw 
sentence was executed with horrible severity on the 27th October, 1553.”’— 
Marsden.) 


451. Who were the Bidellians ? 

They were a section of Unitarians who took their name from 
Mr. John Biddle, who avowed and published the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, in the latter end of the reign of Charles I. 
He had studied at Magdalen Hall, and gained a deserved 
reputation in the University of Oxford; in consequence of 
which his writings drew the attention of many to his 
theological opinions. 


452. ‘The Trinity,” said he, ‘which the Apostle Peter believed (Acts ii. 22, 23, 
36), consisteth of God the Father, of the Man Jesus Christ our Lord, and of the Holy 
Spirit, the gift of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ."—(Biddle's ‘‘ Confession 
of Faith.’”’) 

His views, however, of the attributes of Jesus Christ were peculiar, and 
constituted the distinguishing tenet of his sect :— 

*T believe that Jesus Christ, to the intent that He might be our brother, and 
have a fellow-feeling of our infirmities, and so become the more ready to help us 
_ (the consideration whereof is the greatest encouragement to piety that can be 

imagined), hath no other than a human nature; and therefore in this very nature 

is not only a person, since none but a human person can be our brother, but also 
our Lord, yea, our God.” —(Biddle’s ‘* Confession.”’) 

P Biddle, in like manner as Socinus and some Unitarians, before and since, made 

no scruple of calling Christ God, although he believed him to be only a human 

_ ereature, on account of the Divine Sovereignty, as he called it, with which he was 
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invested. It is in the same way that Moses and magistrates are also called gods in 

Scripture.—(Theophilus Lindsey.) ; 
There was a considerable number of a congregation of those called Anabaptist, 

who began to entertain Biddle’s sentiments concerning the Trinity. The pastor, oie 


Griffin, thinking, it should seem, to reduce them to their former opinion, and to yat . 


a stop to the spreading of this gangrene, as he esteemed it, challenged Mr. Bidle 
to a public discussion, at his meeting-place at St. Paul’s, upon the subject of Christ's 
supreme Deity, which he would have declined, as knowing Mr. Griffin to by far ~ 
inferior to him in learning, etc., but at length he accepted it; and being met, # the 
midst of a numerous auditory, among whom were not a few of Biddle’s inyfterate 
and fiery adversaries, Mr. Griffin, either imprudently, or to prejudice the iearers 
against his antagonist, or for some worse end, respecting the question, aiked, If 
any man did there deny that Christ was God most high? To which Biddle reso- 
Iutely and conscientiously answered, I do deny it. By which profession Ie gave his 
|adversaries occasion of a positive and clear accusation, which they soon laid hold 
\of.—(Life of J. J. Biddle.) He narrowly escaped being burned to <eath for his 
‘opinions by the Assembly of (Presbyterian) Divines, who had then tke chief hand 
jand direction in matters of religion. He ultimately perished in prison in 1663, 
{(Theophilus Lindsey.) 


453. Why were the Antinomians so called 2 

The word Antinomian is from the Greek, anti, against, and 
nomos, the law. They were thus named, because they main- 
tained that the elect could dispense with the law; that morality 
and good works were unnecessary to such; and that they could 


do nothing displeasing to God if they were predestinated to 
salvation. 


454. The name was first apphed to the followers of John Agricola, a townsman 
and contemporary of Luther, born at Eisleben, in Saxony, in 1492. His real name 
was Schnitter or Schneider, but he was also called Magister, Islebins, and John 
Hisleben. Having studied at Wittenberg and Leipsic, he was sent, in 1525, by 
Luther, who highly appreciated his talents and learning, to Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, to institute there, at the desire of the magi:trates, the Protestant worship. 
On his return, he resided as a teacher and preacher in his native town of Hisleben, : 
till 1536. In 1537, he became a professor at Wittenberg, where the Antinomian 
gontroversy, already begun between him and Luther and Melancthon, broke out 
openly. The troubles in which he was thus involved obliged him to withdraw, in 
1538, to Berlin, where he was reduced to extreme want, and was thus indueed to — 
make arecantation. He then found a protector in the Elector John of Branden- 
burg, who appointed him preacher to the court, and general superintendent. He 
made great exertions for the spread of the Protestant doctrine in the Brandenburg | 
states. He died at Berlin, September 22nd, 1566. It is to be observed that the term 
Antinomian has been applied to opinions differing very much from each other. In 
its most extreme sense, it denotes the rejection of the moral law as no longer’ 
binding upon Christians; and a power or privilege is asserted for the saints to do 


what they please, without prejudice to their sanctity ; it being maintained that to - ‘ 
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\ them nothing is sinful; and this is represented as the perfection of Christian liberty. 


ut besides this extreme Antinomianism, there is also sometimes designated by this 
‘erm the opinion of those who refuse to seek or to see in the Bible any positive laws 
jnding upon Christians, and regard them as left to the guidance of gospel 
Ninciples, and the constraint of Christian love. 


5. Why were the Arminians so named? 
rom Jacobus Arminius, their founder, who was born, in 
1560, at Oudewater (Old Water), South Holland. 


His veal name was James Hermensen. His father was a cutler, and died 
when Arminius was a child. He was then taken under the care of an apostate from 
the Roman Catholic Church, named Theodore Emilius, who gave him his early 
education. In 1575, he removed to the newly-founded university of Leyden, where 
he continued for six years. Here he ac- 
quired a high reputation for learning, and 
the merchants of Amsterdam offered to 
bear the expénse of his future studies, on 
condition that ‘he would not go from their 
town to preach without their leave. In 
1582 he was sent to Geneva, to receive 
instruetion from Theodore Beza, a rigid 
Calvinist. He soon, however, quitted 
Geneva for Basle, where he studied under 
Gyrnzus. Returning to Amsterdam in 
1588, he found that unfavourable reports 
had been dissemminated concerning his 
views of the Roman Catholic religion. 
He succeeded in persuading his judges 
that he had been slandered, and was 
appointed minister of one of the churches 
in the city, he being then but twenty- ARMINIUS, 
eight years of age. His popularity as a 
“preacher then rapidly increased, and he was looked upon as the most famous 
‘scholar in Holland. 

456. A work, [entitled ‘“ Answer to some Arguments of Calvin and Beza, on the 
subject of Predestination,” caused some stir in the theological world, and Arminius 
was invited by Martin Lydius, professor of theology at Franecker, to defend his 
former teacher Beza, by replying to the work. Arminius willingly undertook the 
task, and eagerly went to work to examine anew both sides of the question. The 
consequence was, that instead of producing the expected defence of Beza, he was 
prepared to defend the ‘ Answer,” haying entirely changed his views upon the subject. 
In 1603, the curators of the university of Leyden elected Arminius to a professorship 





_ of divinity. In the following year he delivered a lecture on Predestination, in which 


he maintained that God had eternally decreed to save believers and to punish the 
impenitent. F. Gomar, also a professor of theology at Leyden, openly attacked this 


lecture ; Arminius replied, and thus commenced a dispute as bitter and as lasting as 


any that ever convulsed the Christian world. Arminius died October 19th, 1609. 
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457. Why were the followers of Arminius termed Remon- 
strants ? 

Because, in 1610, they presented to the assembled States of 
the province of Holland a “Remonstrance,” containing five 
propositions, the famous ‘‘ Five Articles.” . 





458. The sect had its rise in the days of Arminius, though it did not gather nuch 
strength until after his death. Three illustrious names soon became connected with 
it—Olden Barneveldt, Hugo Grotius, and Simon Episcopius. The opponents of the 
Arminians were called after their leader, Gomarists. The controversy between 
those two sects had raged with much fierceness during the life of Arminius, and 
he had applied to the States of Holland to conyoke a Synod for the purpose of 
settling the controversy, but died before it was held. The ‘‘Remonstrance ” was 
presented by the Arminians, and a counter remonstrance ky the Gomerists. Fruit- 
less attempts were made to stop the fierce dispute. In January, 1614, the States, 
by the advice of Barneyeldt and Hugo Grotius, issued an edict of full toleration 
for both parties, at the same time prohibiting the continuance of the controversy ; 
but the counter-remonstrants, or Gomarists, refused to be ruled by it, and the 
strife was as furious as ever. The theological question soon became a political one. 
A republican party, under Barneveldt, the Grand Pensionary, was struggling against 
Prince Maurice of Orange, the Stadtholder. The former favoured the Arminians, 
the latter the Calvinists. From the first the Arminians had been a minority; 
their opponents at length were triumphant; Barneveldt was beheaded, Grotius 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and several others put to death. In 1618 
the Synod of Dort was held, attended by delegates from the Netherlands, England, 
Scotland, the Palatinate, Switzerland, Nassau, East Friesland, and Bremen. The 
thirteen Arminian pastors, headed by the learned Episcopius, were excluded, 
although they were to be judged by the Synod. The Calvinists embodied their 
own tenets in ninety-three canons; and expelled three hundred Arminians from 
office, compelling them to seek refuge in France, Holstein, England, ete. Maurice 
of Nassau died in 1625. Under his successor, Frederick Henry, the Arminians were 
again tolerated, Episcopius returned to Amsterdam, and there, in 1634, a college for 
the Remonstrants was opened, of which he was appointed rector. The Arminians 
are still a distinct sect in Holland.—(‘ Life and Death of Arminius and Epis- 
copius,”’ London, 1672.) , 


459. What are the tenets of the Arminians 

The “ Five Articles” of the “ Remonstrance” were as fol- 
lows:—1l. That God had indeed made an eternal decree, but 
only on the conditional terms that all who believe in Christ 
shall be saved, while all who refuse to believe must perish; s0 
that predestination is only conditional. 2. That Christ died for 
all men, but that none except believers are really-saved by his 
death. The intention, in other words, is universal, but the effi- _ 
cacy may be restricted by unbelief. 3. That no man is of 
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self able to exercise a saving faith, but must be born again 
Mf God in Christ through the Holy Spirit. 4. That without 
the grace of God man can neither think, will, nor do anything 
good ; yet that grace does not act in men in an irresistible 
way, 5. That believers are able, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
vietcriously to resist sin, and (they afterwards added) that it 
is possible to fall from a state of grace. 


460.\The sentiments of Arminianism, as propounded by Arminius, are thus 
expressed:—That God, foreseeing the apostacy of the human race, out of his 
loving-lindness, decreed the appointment of a universal remedy, that should be 
adequate to the restoration of all men, by the removal of that liability to destruction 
to which they had become lawfully subject through sin. This restoration was to be 
effected by the mediation of Jesus Christ his Son, whom he appointed to be 
delivered up to death, as a propitiation for the sins of all mankind; and upon this 
; propitiation, as a basis of reconciliation, he resolved to enter into a covenant with 
the whole of the human family, by which he decreed that all those who should 
believe in his Son, and embrace the conditions of this covenant, should receive the 
forgiveness of all their sins. And for the purpose of enabling them to submit to its 
terms and participate in its blessings, he determined and commanded that it should 
not only be announced by his messengers and servants to all men in general, but 
_ also that its promulgation should be accompanied by and ratified with that efficacious 
grace, by which all those to whom it should be published might be able to embrace 
and receive it. Nevertheless, this grace was not to act upon them with such a 
' mighty and irresistible power as to preclude the possibility of its being opposed ; 
but, on the contrary, shovld leave them free agents to resist its influence, which, 
under the dictate of depravity, may not only be done, but lawfully and obstinately 
persisted in. So that, although the existence of faith and obedience in man must 
be traced up to the grace of God, powerfully operating on his mind, yet his unbelief 
and continual disobedience are from himself; and while its operation is thus neces- 
sary to the production of faith and obedience, so its influence is amply sufficient to 
enable those who are its subjects so to profit by it, as to abide in a state of salvation 
even to the end. 

As to predestination, Arminius asserted that the decree (of divine predestina- 
tion) especially related to and consisted in the purpose of God determining that all 
those to whom the blessing of this grace was offered, should, in consequence of 
belieyingly receiving it and continuing therein to the end, be saved; while, on the 
. contrary, those who rejected it, and continued in unbelief, should be damned.— 
(Calder’s “‘ Episcopius,”’ and Hook’s ‘ Arminius.” 


461. Why are Unitarians so called? 


They believe that the doctrine of three persons in the 


Divine nature is equivalent to the setting up of three gods. 
But they who do not think that Christ is equal to the 
Supreme Being are anxious to disavow any belief in a mul 
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tiplicity of gods. They therefore denominate themselves — 


Onitarians.—(Dr. Priestley.) 
Nothing is declared, in the Gospel itself, to be fundamental 
ee to Christianity, beside this great 
truth, that Jesus is the Christ, 
or a Messenger from God. 
This belief is called Unitarian, 
because they who embrace it 
look upon themselves as the 
only class of Christians who 
really and properly maintain 
the unity of God.—(Theophilus 





Lindsey.) 
462. Texts FoR THE UNITY OF Gop. 
POO EU —John y. 17, 47, vi. 27, 37, 40, viii. 26, 


29, 42, xii. 49, 50, xvii. 2, 22, 23; Acts ii, 22, 28, iv. 27,28; 1 Cor. i.9; 2 Cor. v. 18, 
19; Gal. i, 4; Wph. iv. 32; 1 Vim. ii. 5; 2 Tim, i. 8,10; Tit.i.2,3; Heb. v. 10; 1 
Peter i. 20, etc. 

Texrs ror Curist 4s A Mupraror.—l Tim. ii. 5, 6; Heb. vii. 22, viii. 6, ix. 
15, xii. 24, ete. 

Texts ror THE Humanity or Curist.—Gen. iii. 15, xii. 3; Deut. xvili, 18- 
John v.19, viii. 29, x. 34, xiv. 10, xx. 17; Acts ii, 22; 1 Tim. ii. 5; Matt. mix. iy) 
ete., xx. 23, xxiv. 36, xxvi. 39; Mark xiii. 32; Acts i. 7, etc. 

But does not St. Matthew intimate, notwithstanding, as if Jesus was, in some 
peculiar, unknown way, God, when, in describing the manner of his birth, he 
applies to Him those words of Isaiah (vii. 14) :—Behold a virgin shall conceive, and 
shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Immanuel, which being interpreted 
ts, God with ws ?—(Matt. i. 23.) d 

In whatever way the evangelist may be considered as applying this passage 


to the birth of Christ, it only amounts to this—that at the birth of the child, 


in some way or other, God would be with them, or, by him, would do something 
extraordinary, work some great deliverance for his people, confer some singular 
blessing on them; not that tue infant babe would be the Most High God, in any 
sense or manner whatsoever. The way of expression was familiar with the Hebrew 
writers, and runs through the whole Bible. God is with any one, when he does 
anything extraordinary for him (Acts x. 38) or by him. S80 Nicodemus, on 
seeing Christ’s miracles, tells him that he was persuaded (John iii. 2) that God was 
with him, St. Luke also shows us how such phrases ought to be understood, 
and how easily and readily the common people among the Jews understood them, 
though we, through prejudice and inattention, make such a mystery of them. For 
when our Saviour had raised the widow’s son to life, it is said (Luke vii. 16) 
there came a fear on all: and they glorified God, saying, that a great prophet has 
arisen up among us; and that God hath visited his people. How visited them P 


Not in person, but by raising up a great prophet among them. This explains — : 
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language concerning the future times of the Messiah, so frequent in tha 
rophetic writings.—(Theophilus Lindsey.) 








THE FOLLOWING ARE THE LEADING PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIANISM :— 


‘<1. The gracious mercy of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the sole origin of all the blessings of the Gospel, and of all the means by which 
they are rendered effectual for the salvation of mankind, 

**2. The blessings of the Gospel—its guidance as to duty, its joyful and its 
fearful disclosures respecting the future life, its promises of pardoning merey on 
repentance and newness of life, and its assurance of gracious aid in working out 
our salyation—we receive through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

«3. By the all-wise appointment of God, these blessings could be effectually 
conveyed, secured, and diffused, only by the voluntary death of Christ; and 
therefore we, and all who receive them, owe them to his endurance unto death, 
even the death of the cross, for our salvation. 

«4. Por this: act of obedience and love, God raised him from the dead, made 
him Lord of the dead and the living, empowered him to carry on the work of 
salvation, and appointed him to raise the dead and to judge the world. 

“5. Our Saviour’s self-devoting sacrifice of himself was a means of conveying 
the blessings of the Gospel, peculiarly adapted to affect the hearts of men, to 
lead them to receive those blessings, and to bind the Gospel to the heart. 

«©, The power or disposition of God to pardon sinners on repentance was not 
affected by the death of Christ; nor is the ewercise of his pardoning mercy, except 
so far as sinners are brought, by means of that event, into a state in which God can, 
consistently with his holiness and his justice, grant them his merey and his 
grace. The operation of Christ’s sacrifice of himself is on man, not on Gop.”— 

_ (Dr. L. Carpenter’s “‘ Lectures on Atonement,” p. xii.) 


+463. Why do the Unitarians generally reyard the Holy 
‘Ghost as merely an attribute of God, and not as one person 
of a triune Godhead ? 
They contend that our Saviour and his Apostles were utterly 
unacquainted with any god, or divine person, called the Spirit, 
~ or Holy Spirit, distinct from the Father, whom they styled 
“the only true God.” Example :— 


464. ‘Upon what grounds do you say this? 
“Upon this sure ground, that we never find that either Christ or his Apostles 
either prayed themselves, or directed others to pray and give thanks, or pay any 
_ religious acknowledgments to any such divine person, called the Spirit, or the Holy 
Spirit, as they do to God, the Father, continually ; and which assuredly they would 
not haye neglected, had there been any such person who was God, equal to the 
‘Father. And, moreover, although they make mention of the gifts of the Spirit, 
these gifts are never described as asked of or given by the Spirit; which unques- 
tionably would have been at least sometimes done, had there been any such 
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person, who was God, and, equally with the Father, to be acknowledged and 
worshipped. 

« But does not Christ speak of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit as a sin never 
to be forgiven? And does not this argue, that he must be God, against whom this 
sin is said to be committed? 

“‘'The passage is in Matt. xii. 31, 32, and rans thus :—‘ Wherefore I say unto 
you, all manner of sin and blasphemy of the Spirit shall not be forgiven unto men; 
and whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven: but 
whosoever speaketh against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.’ Here there is no such language used as that of 
sin against the Holy Spirit, but only blasphemy of the Spirit ; or speaking against the 
Holy Spirit. And it is evident that our Saviour, by the Spirit, or Holy Spirit, here 
mentioned by him, meant only that divine power by which he was enabled to 
work the miracle which was here cavilled at. For, by comparing the parallel 
accounts of the same transaction by St. Matthew and St. Luke (Matt. xii. 28, Luke 
xi, 20), we find that which the former calls the Spirit of God the other calls the finger 
of God. From which it is obvious that it is not any divine person that is here 
called the Spirit of God, but that it is only the finger or power of God, which is so 
termed; that power by which Christ was enabled to do his miraculous works. 
And the great sin of these Jews, called the blasphemy of the Spirit, or speaking 
against the Holy Spirit, lay in this—that though they could not deny the miraculous 


cure wrought by Jesus upon the demoniac, they insisted upon it being done by a 


communication with Beelzebub, the prince of demons, and not by any power from ~ 


God; which showed their obstinate and incorrigible wickedness, and that they were 
incapable of forgiveness, because incapable of repentance, whilst such dispositions 
remained in them, 

“ Ts the Spirit, or Holy Spirit, in other places of Scripture, to be understood as 
an extraordinary power, and gift, or gifts from God, and not as being a divine person, 
or intelligent agent ? 

« Yes; it is very generally so to be understood, especially in the writings of the 
New Testament.”—(Theophilus Lindsey’s “‘Catechist, or Inquiry concerning the 
only true God.”’) 

Tex7s.—Matt. x. 19, 20; John iii. 34, vii. 39, xiv. 16, 17, and xvi. 7, etc. 


465. Why do the Unitarians generally deny the miraculous 
conception ? 

They assert that, in comparing the Four Gospels, they 
are struck with the remarkable difference between those of 
Matthew and Luke, and those of Mark and John, in this 
respect: neither of the latter giving the least hint of a 
miraculous conception. And yet it might well be thought 
that, if any part of the history required to be particularly 
authenticated by the testimony of different historians, it was 


this; and many things of less consequence are recorded by 


them all, and very circumstantially. 
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466. The account given by St. Luke implies such an early declaration of Jesus 
being the Messiah, as is incompatible with the whole plan of the Gospel history. 
Jesus carefully concealed his being the Messiah from the Jews in general; and it 
was only at a late period in his history that he revealed it to the Apostles: and yet, 
in the introduction to the Gospel of St. Luke, it is supposed to have been known 
with certainty to the parents of John, to those of Jesus himself, to the shepherds, 
and to the prophets Simeon and Anna, none of whom are said to have made any 
secret of it; and the last is said (chap. ii. 28) to have spoken of him to all who looked 
for redemption in Israel. Had this been the case, the eyes of all the country must 
haye been fixed on Jesus as the promised Messiah. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this preparation, it does not appear that Jesus was at 
all known, or in the least suspected, to be the Messiah, till after his appearance in 
the character of a public teacher, and his working of miracles; and even then his 
own brethren did not immediately believe on him, 

There are, indeed, several inconsistencies in the account of Luke, from which it 
may be gathered, that what could not but be known to everybody was, after all, a 
secret to Joseph and Mary themselves. After the history of the shepherds, we are 
told (chap. ii. 19) that Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart ; 
which implies that she was at a loss what to think of them. After the declaration 
of Simeon, we read (verse 33) that Joseph and his mother marvelled at those things 
which were spoken of him; and when Jesus was twelve years old, and told them 
that he must be about his Father’s business, or at his Father’s house (chap. ii. 
50), they understood not the saying that he spake wnto them, and Mary kept all these 
sayings in her own heart. Moreover, after all this preparation to announce Jesus, 
and no other person, as the Messiah, yet, when John made his appearance, the 
people (Luke iii. 15) were in expectation ; and all men mused in their hearts of 
John whether he were Christ or not.—(Dr. Priestley.) ; 


467. What is the practice of the Unitarians with respect 
to baptism ? 

Unitarians believe that the form of baptism supposed to be 
prescribed in the Gospel of Matthew, viz., in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and the true immersion, 
which was used along with it, contributed very much to 
establish the doctrine of the Trinity. It was natural enough, 

“ . . . on) 
therefore, for the Unitarians to oppose this superstition by 
discontinuing the practice, though it is possible that the 
custom itself was an innovation. : 

468. In what manner the Unitarians, who disapproved of the common form, did 
baptize their catechumens, does not clearly appear. But it should seem that some 
of them baptized in the name of Christ only, and others into the death of Christ, which 
they probably adopted from the expression of the Apostle Paul. It is to be hoped 
that the Unitarians of the present age will imitate their predecessors by baptizing, 


as the Apostles did, in the name of Ohrist only, without the invocation of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.”’—(Dr. Priestley.) ‘ 
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Unitarians baptize either in infancy or in adult age. In the administration of 
the baptism of children— 

* The minister shall take the child into ‘his hands, and say to the sponsors, 

«Name this child. 

“ Then naming it after them, and either dipping it in the water, or sprinkling 
water wpon it, shall say, 

«I baptize thee into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirt. 

Or the following form may be used :— 

“I baptize thee into the name of Jesus Christ. See Acts ii, 38, xix. 5.” 

In the administration of baptism to adults :— 

“© The minister, addressing himself to the person to be baptized, shall say, 

“You are come hither to be baptized: I ask you, therefore, are you firmly and 
earnestly resolved to renounce everything that is evil, and all sinful inclinations, 
so that you will not follow them, nor be led by them? 

¢ Ang. I am so resolved. 

* Do you believe Jesus of Nazareth to be the Christ? 

«© Ans. I believe it with my whole heart. 

«¢ Will you be baptized into this faith ? 

« Ans, This is my desire. 

«© Will you then obediently keep God's holy will and commandments, and walk 
in the same all the days of your life? 

«« Ans, L will endeavour to do so, God being my helper. 

“Then shall the minister dip him in the water,.or pour water wpon lwm,” 
using either of the preceding forms of benediction.—(Lindsey’s ‘‘ Reformed 
Liturgy,” founded upon the Amendments of Dr. Clarke.) 


After the administration of the Lord’s Supper, one of these valedictory forms 
of blessing is used at the discretion of the minister, and the same are generally 
employed for dismissals, after worship, or other services :— 

‘ May the God of all grace, who hath called us unto his eternal glory by Christ 
Jesus, make us perfect, strengthen, settle us. To him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen.” (1 Pet. v. 10, 11.) 

“The Lord bless us and keep us; may he be gracious unto us, and give us 
peace now and for evermore. Amen,” (Numb. v. 24, 25, 26.) 

« May the blessing of Almighty God be with us all evermore. Amen.”—(Lind- 
-sey’s “‘ Reformed Liturgy.’’) 


469. Why do Unitarians object to be called Socinians ? 
Because, although Socinus was one of the first who revived 
the original doctrine of the Apostle Peter (Acts ii. 22), that 


Jesus of Nazareth was a man approved of God by miracles, 
wonders, and signs, which God did by him; yet the scheme 


now called Socinian differs very materially from that of Socinus, — 


and therefore the defenders of it do not choose to take a name 


from the man himself, partly beeause they think that this would — 
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intimate an approbation of all his peculiar tenets, which they 
do not really give to them, and partly because they think that 
it would be like an acknowledgment of submission to his 
authority in matters of faith, which they entirely disavow. 
They prefer the name of Unitarians, because they imagine 
‘themselves to be the most consistent maintainers of the unity 
of God—a doctrine which they think has been undermined and 
subverted by the introduction of the Trinitarian scheme.— 
(Theophilus Lindsey.) 


470. Unitarians reject the name ‘of Socinians, and adopt a designation which 
simply implies a numerigal wnily, and in its sense excludes all idea of plurality of 
persons in the Godhead. Unitarian has a general, Socinian a specific meaning. 
Eyery Socinian is an Unitarian, but every Unitarian is not a Socinian.—(Dr. 
Berriman.) . 

Unitarian has a general, Socinian a specific meaning; every Socinian is an 
Unitarian, but every Unitarian is not a Socinian; an Unitarian is a believer in the 
personal unity of God; a Socinian is a believer in the personal unity of God, who 
also holds Jesus Christ to be both a man and an object of religious worship.”’— 
(Rey. RB. Aspland’s “Plea for Unitarian Dissenters.”) 

Not only do the Unitarians of the present day object to be called Socinians, 
but Socinus, in his time, objected to be*confounded with the Unitarians, and even 

_ refused fellowship to them. ‘his is evident from a letter addressed by Socinus 
_ to the Synod of Waegrow :— 

“Tn disputing, then, with those who do not allow the adoration and worship 
of Christ, it will be very preposterous to endeavour to remove them from other 
Jewish errors, before they are freed from this so great blindness and ignorance, 
which is the most certain and everlasting source of all such errors. But if there 
be those who cannot by any means be brought to acknowledge Christ’s divine 
power and personal administration, in my opinion should no more society or inter- 
course be kept up with such persons in religious matters; and, moreover, to prevent 
any person hereafter from sliding into such impiety, among other methods that might 
be taken, I should hold it quite right that an injunction should be laid upon all 
ministers, that in their public devotion, on certain stated days, they ghould be 
bound to offer up prayer expressly and by name to Jesus Christ. For although most 
fitly, from the beginning, in the Christian Church, whether by particular appoint- 
ment or by custom, it has been usual to pray to God himself, in order to preserve to 

him inyarlably his just prerogative, yet it appears from history, that after Christ’s: 
glory and power were manifested, he was wont to be invoked in prayer by 
his followers in their assemblies for worship ; and if ever the times call for 
such an appointment, it seems to be necessary now for us, when we are publicly 
slandered as despisers of Jesus Christ, from our being ranked among those men 





4 
who, rejecting in common with us the doctrine of the Trinity, and professing them- 


selves to be the disciples of Christ, do nevertheless refuse to worship and pray 
to him,” 
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In a Socinian Catechism, printed in the year 1605, one year after Socinus’s 
death, the following Question and Answer occur :— 

“ Question. What think you of those men who do not pray to Christ, nor allow 
that he is to be worshipped? 

“ Answer. I think they are by no means Christians; because, in fact, they do 
not own Jesus to be the Christ; and though in words thev dare not deny it, they 
do it in their deeds.” 


471. Why was there little zeal manifested on behalf of the 
doctrine of the Unity of God in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James I.? 

Because all free inquiry was suppressed by the horrible 
burning alive of persons who durst make use of their under- 
standings to find out the God that made them, and declare 
and worship him in any way different from what was estab- 
lished by the civil magistrate. Men’s minds were everywhere 
kept in awe, and scared at the thought of prying into a subject 
so big with mystery and danger.—(Theophilus Lindsey.) 


472. Bartholomew Leggatt and Edward Wightman were burnt as heretics, the 
one in West Smithfield, the other at Litchfield, in the year 1611, under a warrant 
signed by King James’s own hand. The three first-mentioned opinions for which 
they suffered were— 

1, That there is no trinity of persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in the 
unity of the Godhead. 

9. That Jesus Christ is not the true, natural Son of God, perfect God, of the 
same substance, eternity, and majesty with the Father, with respect to his 
Godhead. 

3. That Jesus Christ is man only, and a mere creature, and not God and man 
together in one person.—(Letter from Mr. Locke to his friend Limbarch.) 

The Long Parliament, in 1648, passed an Act which appeared to be especially 
directed against Unitarian heretics. Some of the clauses of it ran thus :—“ For the 
preventing of the growth and spreading of heresy and blasphemy, be it ordained by 
the Lords and Commons in this present Parliament assembled: That all such 
persons as shall, on and after the date of this present ordinance, willingly, by 
preaching, teaching, printing, or writing, maintain, and publish, that the Father ie 
not God, the Son is not God, or that the Holy Ghost is not God ; or,that the three are 
not one God; or that shall in like manner maintain and publish, that Christ is not 
God equal with the Father ; or shall deny the manhood of Christ ; or that the Godhead 
and manhood of Christ are several natures ;—all such maintaining and publishing such 
errors, with obstinacy therein, shall by virtue hereof be adjudged felony; and all 
such persons upon complaint and proof being made of the same, in any of the cases. 
aforesaid, the said party so accused shall be by the said justices of the peace com- 
mitted to prison; and in case the indictment be found, and the party upon his trial 
shall not abjure his said error, and defence and maintenance of the same, he shall 
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suffer the pains of death, as in case of felony, without benefit of clergy.—- 
(«An Ordinance of the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, for 
punishing Blasphemies and Heresies. London: printed for Edward Husband, 
printer to the Honourable House of Commons. 1648.”) 


473. What views are entertained by Unitarians of the 
nature and efficacy of the mediation of Jesus Christ ? 

“ Differences of opinion exist amongst us in regard to the 
precise influence of Christ’s death 
upon our forgiveness. Many sup- 
pose that this event contributes to 
our pardon; in other words, that 
it procures forgiveness by leading 
to. that repentance and virtue, 
which is the great and only con- 
dition on which forgiveness is 
bestowed. 

‘Many of us are dissatisfied with 
this explanation, and think that 
Scriptures ascribe the remission of 
sins to Christ's death, with an 
emphasis so peculiar, that we ought 
to consider this event as having 
a special influence in removing 
punishment, though the Scriptures 
may not reverse the way in which 
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*‘ Whilst, however, we differ in explaining the connection between Christ's 
death and human forgiveness—a connection which we all gratefully acknowledge—we 
agree in Tejecting many sentiments which prevail in regard to his mediation. The 
idea which is conyeyed to common minds by the popular system, that Christ’s death 
has an influence in making God placable, or merciful, in awakening his kindness 
towards men, we reject with strong disapprobation. We are happy to find that this 
very dishonourable notion is disowned by intelligent Christians of that class from 
which we differ. We recollect, however, that not long ago, it was common to hear 
of Christ as having died to appease God’s wrath, and to pay the debt of sinners to 
his inflexible justice ; and we have a strong persuasion that the language of popular 
religious books, and the common mode of stating the doctrine of Christ’s mediation, 
still communicate very degrading views of God’s character. They give to multitudes 
the impression that the death of Jesus produces a cnange m the mind of God 
towards man, and that in thisits efficacy chiefly consists. No error seems to us more 
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pernicious. We can endure no shade over the pure goodness of God. We earnestly 
maintain that Jesus, instead of calling forth in any way or degree the mercy of the 
Father, was sent by that mercy to be our Saviour; that he is nothing to the human 
race, but what he is by God’s appointment ; that he communicates nothing but what 
God empowers him to bestow; that our Father in heaven is originally, essentially, 
and eternally placable, and disposed to forgive ; and that his unborrowed, underived, 
and unchangeable love, is the only fountain of what flows to us through his Son. 
We conceive that Jesus is dishonoured, not glorified, by ascribing to hin an 
influence which clouds the splendour of Divine benevolence.”—(Dr. Channing.) 


474. What are the views of the Unitarians respecting the 
revelation of the Divine will? 


“We regard the Scriptures as the records of God’s successive 
revelations to mankind, and particularly of the last and most 
perfect revelation of his will by Jesus Christ. Whatever doc- 
trines seem to us to be clearly taught in the Scriptures, we 
receive without reserve or exception. We do not, however, 
attach equal importance to all the books in this collection. Our 
religion, we believe, lies chiefly in the New Testament. The 
dispensation of Moses, compared with that of Jesus, we con- 
sider as adapted to the childhood of the human race, a prepara- 
tion for a nobler system, and chiefly useful now as serving to 
confirm and illustrate the Christian Scriptures. Jesus Christ is 
the only Master of Christians, and whatever he taught, either 
during his personal ministry or by his inspired Apostles, we 
regard as of Divine authority, and profess to make the rule 
of our lives. ; 

«This authority which we give to the Scriptures is a reason, we conceive, 
for studying them with particular care, and for inquiring anxiously into the prin- 
ciples of interpretation, by which their true meaning may be ascertained. The 
principles adopted by the class of Christians in whose name I speak need to be 
explained, because they are often misunderstood. We are particularly accused of — 
making an unwarrantable use of reason in the interpretation of Scripture. We are 
said to exalt reason above revelation, to prefer our own wisdom to God’s. Loose 
and undefined charges of this kind are circulated so freely, that we think it due to 
ourselves, and to the cause of truth, to express our views with some particularity. 

« Qur leading principle in interpreting Scripture is this, that the Bible is a book 
written for men, in the language of men, and that its meaning is to be sought in 
the same manner as that of other books. We believe that God, when he speaks to. 
the human race, conforms, if we may so say, to the established rules of speaking 
and writing. How else would the Scriptures avail us, more than if communicated 
in an unknown tongue ? : 
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*¢ Now all books and all conversation require, in the reader or hearer, the 
constant exercise of reason; or their true import is only to be obtained by 
continual comparison and inference. Human language, you may well know, 
admits various interpretations; and every word and every sentence must be 
modified and explained according to the subject which is discussed, according to the 
purposes, feelings, circumstances, and principles of the writer, and according to the 
genius and idioms of the language which he uses. These are acknowledged prin- 
ciples in the interpretation of human writings; and a man, whose words we should 
explain without reference to these principles, would reproach us justly with a 
eriminal want of candour, and an intention of obscuring or distorting his 
meaning. 

&¢ Were the Bible written in a language and style of its own,-did it consist in words 
which admit but a single sense, and of sentences wholly detached from each other, 
there would be no place for the principles now laid down. We could not reason about 
it as about other writings; but sucha book would be of little worth, and, perhaps, of 
all books the Scriptures correspond least to this description. The Word of God 
bears the stamp of the same hand which we see in his works, It has infinite con- 
nections and dependencies. Every proposition is linked with others, and is to be 
compared with others, that its full and precise import may be understood. Nothing 
stands alone. The New Testament is built on the Old. The Christian dispensation 
is a continuation of the Jewish, the completion of a vast scheme of providence, 
requiring agreat extent of view in the reader. Still more, the Bible treats of subjects 
on which we receive ideas from other sources beside itself; such subjects as the 
nature, passions, relations, and duties of man; and it expects us to restrain and 
modify its language by the Inown truths which observation and experience furnish 
on these topics. 

«We profess not to know a book which demands a more frequent exercise of 
reason than the Bible. In addition to the remarks now made on its infinite con- 
nections, we may observe, that its style nowhere affects the precision of science, or 
the accuracy of definition. Its language is singularly glowing, bold, and figurative, 
demanding more frequent departures from the literal sense than that of our own 
age and country, and consequently demanding more continual exercise of judgment. 
We find, too, that the different portions of this book, instead of being confined to 
general truths, refer perpetually to the times when they were written, to states of 
society, to modes of thinking, to controversies in the Church, to feelings and usages 
which have passed away, and without the knowledge of which we are constantly in 
danger of extending to all times and places what was of temporary and local appli- 
cation. We find, too, that some of these books are strongly marked by the genius 
and character of their respective writers, that the Holy Spirit did not so guide the 
Apostles as to suspend the peculiarities of their minds, and that a knowledge of their 
feelings, aud of the influences under which they were placed, is one of the prepara- 
tions for understanding their writings. With these views of the Bible, we feel it 
our bounden duty to exercise our reason upon it perpetually.’”’—(Dr. Channing.) 


; 475. In what other material respects do Unitarians differ 

from Trinitarians, and from the Creed of the Established 
Church in particular ? 

“We do not believe in the Athanasian Creed: our Une 
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derstanding it is contrary and absurd ; we consider it to be sub- 
versive of the first principle of revealed religion, the Divine 
Unity ; and we shudder at the solemn and awful defiance of 
charity and mercy, with which it opens and concludes. 


We do not batons in ‘ original, or birth-sin,’ consisting, as explained in the 
9th of the Articles, in the ‘ corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally 
is engendered of the offspring of Adam,’ and ‘in every person born into this world,’ 
deserving ‘ God’s wrath and damnation ;’ we cannot conceive that there is any sin on 
being born; we have been instructed by the Apostle John (1 John iii. 4), that * sin 
is the transgression of the law,’ and by the Apostle Paul (Rom. iy. 15), ‘ that where 
no law is, there is no transgression;’ our reverence of the perfections of the 
Almighty Creator will not permit us to suppose that he has made any creature 
naturally corrupt, or that he hateth anything which he hath made; and we have 
learnt from one Apostle (James iii. 9) that man is made ‘ after the similitude of 
God ;’ from another (1 Cor. xi. 7), that ‘he is the image and glory of God;’ and 
from our Saviour (Matt. xix. 14), that children, in whom human nature is fresh and 
entire, are so far from deserving, by virtue of nature, ‘God’s wrath and damnation,’ 
that ‘ of such is the kingdom of heave” 

«““We do not believe, according to the 11th Article, that ‘ we are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘ that we are justified 
by faith only;’ for we receive the doctrine of Scripture, ‘ that he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous’ (1 John iii. 7), that ‘God haying raised up his son Jesus, 
sent him to bless’ us ‘ by turning away every one of’ us ‘from his iniquities’ (Acts 
iii. 26), that at ‘the judgment-seat of Christ’ we shall receive ‘ according to the 
deeds done in the body’ (2 Cor. v. 10), that ‘ eternal life’ is the merciful reward of 
© patient continuance in well-doing (Rom. ii. 7), that itis only by ‘ giving all dili- 
gence, and adding to our faith’ every virtue, that we can ‘ make our calling and ; 
election sure,’ and that thus alone ‘an entrance shall be ministered unto’ us 
* abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord’ (2 Peter i. 5, 10,11); and 
that, therefore, it is the duty of every man to ‘ prove his own work, and then he 
shall have rejoicing in himself alone and not in another; for every man shall bear 
his own burden’’ (Gal. vi. 4, 5). 

«© We do not believe that ‘ works done before the grace of Christ and the i inspira- 
tion of his Spirit,’ as the 13th Article asserts, ‘are not pleasant to God, but have the 
nature of sin:’ this is the doctrine of an African saint, Augustin; but we have been 
taught by higher saints, Peter and Paul, that God is no respecter of persons, but 
that in every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
him (Acts x. 34, 35), and that the Gospel is a revelation of ‘ glory, honour, and 
peace, to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first and also to the Gentile’ 
(Rom. ii. 10). 

‘« or these reasons from Scripture, we are obliged also to withhold our assent 
from the 18th Article, which declares them ‘ accursed that presume to say, that 
every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he professeth, so that he be dili- 
gent to frame his life according to that law and the light of nature.’ This anathema 
seems to us to lie against the Apostle Paul, who asserts (Rom. ii. 12—14), that ‘ the 
Gentiles not haying the law’ sometimes ‘do by nature the things contained in the 
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law, being a law unto themselves,’ and that they who have lived ‘without the law, 
shall not be judged by the law;’ and show ‘the work of the law which 
is written in their hearts,’ and even against our Lord and Teacher, who 
expressly says (Matt. viii. 11, and Luke xiii. 29), that ‘many shall come from the 
east and the west, and from the north and from the south’ (plainly intending the 
heathen countries), ‘and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 


_ kingdom of heaven.’ 
«We do not believe, as the 20th Article asserts, that ‘ the Church hath power 


to decree rites or ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faitn:’ sucn 
authority, without infallibility, ie mdiculous; such power may uphold every super- 
stition and sanction every ecclesiastical oppression; and both the power and the 
authority are inconsistent with the ‘ sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures,’ well main- 
tained in the Article before quoted, at war with the right of private judgment, and 
an usurpation of the prerogative of Jesus Christ, who only has authority and power 
in the Church, who is King of kings and Lord of lords, and who has forbidden in his 
disciples, individually and collectively, the assumption and exercise of lordship,”— 
(Rey. R. Aspland’s “‘Plea for Unitarian Dissenters.”’) 


476. To what doctrine does Unitarianism oppose a direct 
antithesis ? 

To the doctrine of. the Trinity, as entertained by the 
numerous denominations of Christians, called, without regard 
to their minor differences, Trinitarians. 

Unitarian is not opposed to Tritheist or Polytheist; it does not denote a 
believer in one god, as contradistinguished from a believer in three gods, or more 
gods than one. It is opposed to Trinitarianism, and signifies a believer in, and a 
worshipper of, one God, in one person, as contradistinguished from a believer in, 
and a worshipper of, one god, in three persons, or three persons in one godhead.” 
—(Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary.’’) 

477. Why are the Trinitarians so called? 

There have been various religious orders denominated 
Trinitarians ; but the term has become the distinctive appella- 
tion of all those Christian sects that receive the doctrine of 
a triune Godhead. It is derived from the Latin frinitas ; 
tres three, and unas one; and implies the union of three 
persons in one Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. : 

The doctrine of the Trinity, as professed in the Christian 
Church, is briefly this :—That there is one God in three distinct 
persons—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; person signifying here 
the same as essence, with a particular manner of subsistence, 
which the Greek Fathers called Hypostasis, taking it for the 


incommunicable property that makes a person. 
F 
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78. “ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are believed to be three distinct persons 
in the divine nature, because the Holy Scriptures, in speaking of these three, 
do distinguish them from one another, as we in common speech distinguish three 
several persons. There are many instances to this purpose, particularly the 
form of administering the sacrament of baptism, which runs im the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and that solemn benediction, with which St. 
Paul eoncludes his Second Epistle to the Corinthians :—TZhe grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, etc., and the three witnesses in heayen, mentioned by 8t. John. Each of. 
these three persons are affirmed to be God, because the names, properties, and 
operations of God are, in the Holy Scriptures, attributed to each of them. 
“The divinity of the Father is beyond question. That of the Son is proved from 


the following texts, among many others :—St. John says, Zhe Word was God; St. 


Paul, that God was manifested in the flesh; that Christ is over all, God blessed for 
ever. Eternity is attributed to the Son, the Son hath life in himself, Perfection of 
knowledge, as the Father kenoweth me, so know I the Father. The creation of all 
things, All things were made by him, and without him was not anything made that was 
made. And we are commanded to honour the Son, as we honour the Father. 

“The divinity of the Holy Ghost rests upon the following proofs, among 
others :—Lying to the Holy Ghost is called lying to God. Because Christians are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, they are said to be the temples of God. His teaching 
all things, his guiding unto all truth, his telling things to come, his searching all things, 
even the deep things of God, etc., are alleged as plain characters of his divinity. 
Besides, he is joined with God the Father, as an object.of faith and worship, in 
baptism, and the apostolical redemption. 

«his doctrine is called a mystery, because we are not able to comprehend the 
particular manner of the existence of three persons in a divine nature. But though 
a doctrine be above reason, it isnot therefore contrary to reason; and the perfections 
of the divine nature being infinite, must consequently be above our reach. ‘As to the 


seeming contradiction of a Unityin Trinity and Trinity in Unity, that is, of One being 


Three, and Three One, the answer is, that it is not affirmed, that they are one and 
three in the same respect; that the divine essence can be but one, and therefore there 


can be no more Gods than one; but because the Scriptures, which assure us of the | 


unity of the divine essence, do likewise with the Father join the Son and the Holy 
Ghost in the same attributes, operations, and worship, therefore they are capable of 
number as to their relation to each other, though not as to their essence, which is 
but one.”—(Rey. T. Broughton, Prebendary of Salisbury.) 


479, ‘ Thoygh the Father be God, and the Son be God, and the Holy Ghost be also 
the same God, yet we are assured that the Holy Ghost is neither the Father nor the 
Son, because the Scriptures frequently represent him as distinguished both from the 
Father and the Son; as when the Spirit of God descended like a dove, and lo, a voice 
from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, he was mani- 
festly distinguished from the person of the Son, upon whom he alighted, and from 
the person of the Father, who spake from heaven of his Son. The apostle teacheth 
us that through the Son we have an access by one Spirit unto the Father, and 
consequently assureth us that the Spirit by whom is not the Father to whom, nor 


the Son through whom, we have that access.”—(Pearson’s “ Exposition of the 


Creed.”) 
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480. ‘It may be said that these are matters which do not concern our practice as 
Christians ; but really itis far otherwise. It is a doctrine of God’s appointment, of 
_ God’s revelation. Not to believe it destroys the efficacy of the atonement, for this 
depends on the Dzrry or Curist. If Christ be no more than a man, his death has 
no more efficacy in it than that of any other good man. His death might be 
regarded as a proof of his own sincerity, but it could not be available to atone; for, 
as Dayid says, ‘‘ None can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a 
ransom for him, for the redemption of their soul is precious, and it ceaseth for ever.” 
‘If you reduce Christ to the common level of the human race, he is no longer “ the 
Lass or Gop; he is no more the Saviour who gave his life for the ransom of 
myriads, The doctrine of atonement, to which we have been accustomed to cleave 
as a magnet, is withdrawn; we are called to fulfil the law of righteousness, and find 
ourselves unable to do it; and there is no one left to make atonement for us if we 
do not !”—(Rey. C.' Blomfield, Lord Bishop of Chester.) 


481. “ In the beginning, the heavenly Word, being a Spirit that issued from the 
Father and the Word of his power, made man an image of immortality, according 
to the likeness of the Father ; but he who had been made in the image of God after- 
wards became mortal, when the more powerful Spirit was separated from him. To 
remedy this, the Word became man, that man, by receiving the adoption, might 
become a Son of God once more; that tho light of the Father might rest upon the 
flesh of our Lord, and come bright from thence unto us; and so man, being encom- 
passed with the light of the Godhead, might be carried into immortality. When he 
‘was incarnate and became man, he recapitulated in himself all generations of man- 
Jand, making himself the centre of our salvation, that what we lost in Adam, even 
the image and likeness of God, we might receive in Christ Jesus. By the Holy 
_ Ghost coming upon Mary, and the power of the Highest overshadowing her, the 
incarnation of Christ was wrought, and a new birth, whereby man should be born 
of God, was shown; that as by our first birth we did inherit death, so by this birth 
we might inherit life.’—(Rev. John Wesley.) 


482. “T believe that the great reason why the Lord, the second person of the God- 
héad, did clothe himself with our flesh and blood, was that he might be capable of 
obtaining the redemption that before the world was intended for us. ‘ Forasmuch, 

_ then, as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took 
part of the same (mark); that through death he might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them who, through fear of death, 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage’ (Heb. ii. 14, 15). ‘When the fulness of 
time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law’ (Gal. iv. 4,5). ‘ Wherefore it behoved him 
in all things to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people; for in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to 
succour them that are tempted’ (Heb. ii, 17,18). ‘Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree, that the blessing of Abraham might come 
ma the Gentiles through [faith in] Jesus Christ’ (Gen. iii. 13, 14).— (John 
unyan.) 
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483. “‘ Ithas always appeared to me, that the chief advantage resulting from the 
doctrine of the Trinity is, that it facilitates our conception of the plan of redemp- 
tion, in which each of these glorious persons is represented as assuming distinct, 
though harmonious, offices and functions; the Father originating, so to speak, the 
Son executing, and the Spirit applying the several parts of the stupendous scheme. 
The Father, accordingly, is uniformly asserted to have sent the Son, the Son to have 
assumed the office of Mediator, and the Spirit to be imparted by both, to enlighten 
and sanctify the elect people of God.”—(Rev. Robert Hall.) 

484, ‘The deity of Jesus Christ stamps a peculiar dignity and authority on the 
revelation of the gospel, whereas the denial of it divests it of its chief glory. It 
represents the love of God in the redemption of mankind as worthy of the highest — 
admiration and praise, whereas the denial of it obscures its brightness. It lays a 
foundation for an adequate atonement for sin; butif it be denied that important 
article, the principal support of hope under conviction of sin must also be relin- 
quished. It justifies the high strains of admiration and praise in which his love is 
celebrated in the New Testument; but the refusal of it renders those strains un- 
justifiable, if not absurd and blasphemous. It confers a dignity and glory on his 
character as our advocate with the Father, and assures us of the success and preva-+ 
lence of his mediation ; the denial of it must necessarily weaken our confidence an@ 
hope in approaching the throne of grace. It renders our union and fellowship with 
him a privilege unspeakably valuable and honourable ; the rejection of it robs us of 
our most peculiar treasure; and the nature of the gospel itself, and of that religion 
which it teaches and inculcates, as distinguished from the highest improvements of 
the law and religion of nature, will be most materially affected by the belief or 
rejection of the Deity of Christ.’”—(Rey. 8. Burder.) 


485. ‘ If the Spirit be not a person, why are personal attributes, personal oflices, 
and personal operations assigned to him? Hear him denominated the Holy Spirit, 
Eternal Spirit; he is said to search all things, yea, even the deep things of God ; 
to ‘divide his gifts severally as he willeth;’ to be ‘grieved with our sins;’ and, 
nevertheless, to ‘make intercession for us, with groanings that cannot be uttered ; 
to ‘ descend in a bodily shape ;’ to ‘speak to Peter ;’ to ‘command the prophets and 
teachers at Antioch.’ He is represented as our instructor, ‘He shall teach you ;” 
our guide, ‘He shall lead you into all truth;’ our monitor, ‘He shall bring all 
things to your remembrance ;’ a witness, ‘He shall testify concerning Christ ;’ a 
prophet, ‘He shall show things to come;’ an ambassador, delegated and commis- 
sioned, both of the Father and the Son, to ‘declare the mind of God.’ All these 
expressions are universally acknowledged to be personal, and are sufficiently clear 
and conclusive to establish the faith of the humble believer, if not to conyince 
the unbeliever.”—(Rev. T. Taylor.) 


486. ‘‘In the sixth chapter of Isaiah, the prophet tells us that he saw the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up; and that he heard the seraphim proclaim, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts.’ In the fourth chapter of Revelation, the 
Apostle John saw a throne set in heaven, and one on the throne, and heard the living 
creatures round the yeas crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and art, and art to come.’ There are three deductions from this narrative, which i 
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imagine will be readily granted by all. First, that the Prophet and the Apostle saw 
each a figure, or bodily shape. Secondly, that the figure or bodily shape, which 
they saw was the same. Thirdly, that it was ‘God.’ But the Lord had previously 
declared to Moses, Exod, xxxiii. 20, ‘Thou canst not see my face, for there can no 
man see my face and live;’ while the very evangelist who records the celestial 
appearance, says, in his gospel (chap. i. 18), ‘No man hath seen God at any time,’ 
which words he repeats in his first Epistle (chap. iv. 12) ; while St. Paul concurs 
in characterizing the Supreme Being as one ‘ Dwelling in the light that no man can 
approach unto, whom no man hath seen, nor can see.’ What then are we to con- 
clude from this? Do the sacred writers contradict themselves and each other? 
Does Isaiah look upon the unimaginable face, of which Moses affirms, on Jehovah's 
own authority, none cansee it andlive? Does St. John, a mortal man, compounded 
of flesh and blood, and all the grosser elements of our being, look upon him whom 
he has affirmed ‘no man hath seen at any time?’ Is there any apo reconciling 
this apparent discrepancy? The doctrine of the Trinity opens to us one, and that 
the most simple and obvious imaginable—depending too on the authority of this very 
Apostle, who would otherwise, in his own writings, contradict himself. After declar- 
ing in his gospel,.‘No man hath seen God at any time,’ he proceeds, ‘the only- 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him,’ Hence 
we infer that he whom Isaiah and the solitary exile of Patmos beheld, was the second 
person of the Trinity—the Word, the Light, the Truth, the only-begotten Son of 
God.”’—(Rey. Thomas Dale.) 


487, “When God the Son was sojournmmg on this earth, ‘God manifest in tne 
flesh,’ his prayer to the Father, in reference to his mediatorial choice, was, as we read 
in the seventeenth of St. John—‘ Holy Father, glorify thou me with’ (thatis, equally 
with thyself) ‘the glory which I had with thee before the world was.’ Or, in other 
words, ‘ Let me, as successful Mediator between God and man, be glorified with the 
essential glory of the Eternal Godhead, which I possessed as very God equally 
with thyself, before the foundation of the world, and before I took upon myself 
human flesh, for the purposes of mediation.’ We are sure that the Lord Jesus 
would claim only that which belonged to him, as a matter of unalterable right; so 
that in making this claim he gives proof that there is an essential glory belonging to 
him, which is one with the glory of the Father.’—(Rev. G. Fisk.) 


488. “ The three persons of the Holy Trinity have each of them, in the dispensation 
of God, their particular office, if I may so call it, in the direction of the Christian 
religion. The Father we are taught to regard as our Creator, the Son as our 
Mediator and Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost as our Comforter and Sanctifier; and 
in these three offices we shall see the most complete and perfect scheme for the 

_ government and happiness of mankind.”—(Reyv. R. Creswell.) 


489. ** What, then, is that which is commonly termed mysterious in the doctrine of 
the Trinity ? for if we but limit ourselves to certain propositions, there is nothing 
in any one of them, by itself, that is at all mysterious. The whole mystery is caused 
by our bringing them together, and attempting their reconciliation. But the 
Seripture does not itself offer, neither does it ask us, to reconcile them, It delivers 
certain separate propositions, and thus it leayes them, to each of which it of course 
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requires our faith, but each of which, it must be observed, is in and of itself per- 
fectly level to our understanding. It is when we take them up and endeavour to © 
form a system or a harmony out of them that we involve ourselres in-a labyrinth of 
difficulties. It is when we attempt that which Scripture has not attempted, that we 
plunge ourselves into difficulties, and then complain of the difficulties of Scripture. 
The Bible tells us of the Trinity in separate portions only; for out of the single, 
propositions it has not even formed any general and coujunct proposition that is — 
comprehensire of them all, the only semblance of this being contained in that verse 
of the Three bearing record in heayen—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost— 
and those three being one, which by the generality of critics is now admitted to have 
been the importation of a formal deliverance from some of the compends of ortho- 
doxy. Itis as if the whole face of heaven were shrouded from the view of mortals 
here below, sav@where an opening here and there admits the sight of some one or 
other of the heavenly things which lie behind it. ach of the detached and 
individual things which we are thus permitted to behold may be distinctly perceived 
by us; but if we attempt to trace the connection between them, the ligaments that 
run behind, as it were, the unopened spaces that are therefore intercepted from our 
view, we shall unavoidably be landed in dim and shadowy speculation—not, however, 
because reyelation is dark, but because of the things which we are vainly attempting 
to explore there is no revelation. The openings might be perfectly luminous, and 
what is separately seen through them may be perfectly distinct, and yet they” 
may suggest to us many a recondite speculation, because we strive to ascertain 
what that is which is between the openings. And so of Scripture. It were well. 
that you distinguished what of the mystery complained of is due to the darkness of 
its revelations, or, which is a very different thing, to the partiality of ‘its revelations. 
Its statements may in themselves be distinct, but we may land ourselves in the 
indistinctly and dimly conjectural by attempting to combine and reconcile the state- 
ments. Through each separate opening or disclosure which it chooses to make we may 
descry what in itself is a most lucid proposition, and yet we may find ourselves 
utterly bewildered among the perplexities of a hypothetical region when we attempt 
to construct a harmony out of them. What is written may be abundantly 
perspicuous; but in straining to be wise above what is written, we may con- 
jure up a thousand questions which may be most impracticably profound.’ es 
Chalmers.) 


490. ‘‘ The doctrine of the Trinity is above reason—this we alow; thatitis con- _ 
trary to reason—this we deny. ‘ That three can be in one, and one can be inthree— 
is not this,’ you will ask me, ‘contrary to reason?’ We reply, certainly not; for 
the sense in which God is three is not the sense in which God is one. If we were 
to say that the three persons in the Divine nature are one person, this were a con-— 
tradiction, and you would have a right to disbelieve; but when we only say that 
the three persons are of one nature, there is nothing contradictory, whatever 
there may be incomprehensible; and reason, if unable to give an explanation, is, 
at least as unable to prove an absurdity. The doctrine, stated with simplicity— 
the doctrine, that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are so distinct as not to be one with 
the other, and so united as to be one God—we say of this doctrine that it carries 
nothing on its front to convict it of absurdity ; we say of it, that though the attempt. 
has been made through many centuries, and men of great but misapplied geniushaye _ 
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given themselves to the effort, reason has never succeeded in proving it impossible. 
And now, according to an admirable sentence of a well-known writer, ‘We can 
declare of the doctrine of the Trinity—Scripture, in its plain, natural, obvious, 
unforced meaning, says it, and reason does not gainsay it; on these two pillars rests 
our belief.’’”’—(Rev. H. Melville.) 


491, Trxrs FoR THE TRinity.—Gen. i. 26, 27, ili. 22, xi. 6, 7; Col. i. 15—17; 
Heb. i. 2; Mal. ii. 10; Hosea xii. 4,5; Isa. vi. 8; Matt. xi. 27, xiv. 33, xv. 22—25, 
xxvii. 9, 16—20; Mark ii. 7, 9—11; Johni. 1, 2, 10, 14, ii. 24, 25, v. 17—19, 21—23, 
Yi. 62, Vili. 58, iv. 35—38, x. 29, 30, 33, 35, 36, 3@, xi. 14, xii. 44, 45, xiii. 3, xiv. 7— 

U1, 13, 14, 16—18, 21, 23, 26, xvi. 13—15, 23, 27, 28, 30, xx. 28; Acts v. 3, 4, 9, vii. 59, 
1x. 34, xx. 28; Rom. ix.5; 1 Cor. i. 2, ii. 10, 11, iii. 16, vi. 17,19; 2 Cor. vi. 16, xiii, 
14; Gal. iv. 6; Eph. ii. 18, 22; Col. i. 16, 17; Heb. i. 2, 3; Col. ii. 258, 9; 
‘1 Thess. iii. 11; Rey. ii. 23, etc. > 


492. What are the principal differences of opinion among 
Trinitarians upon the nature and attributes of the Godhead? | 
The following summary of the different opinions upon the 
great question of the Trinity is chiefly from Dr. Doddridge 
(Lecture 163), but with some additions, and comprises the 
views of several modern divines :— : 


493. Bishops Bull and Pearson, Drs. Green, Waterland, and Abraham Taylor, 
‘with the rest of the Athanasians, assert three distinct and equal persons in one divine 
‘essence ; or, as the Assembly’s Catechism expresses it, ‘The same in substance, 
equal in power and glory.” And though there may appear many things inexplicable 
in this scheme, yet its advocates conceive that they are to be charged to the weak- 
ness of our understandings, and not ‘to the doctrine itself. 

Some of the above writers speak of “the whole divine nature” being ‘* com- 
municated from the Father to the Son, and from both to the Spirit; yet so as that 
the Father and the Son are not separate, or separable, from the Divinity, but do still 
exist in it, and are most intimately united to it. ; 

Mr. Baxter seems, as some of the schoolmen did, to have thought the three divine 
persons to be one and the same God, understanding, willing, and beloved by himself; 
or wisdom, power, and love personified; which he thought illustrated by the three 
essential formalities, as he called them, in the sowl of man; viz., power, intellect, and 
will; and in the swn, motion, light and heat.—(Baxter’s “End of Controversy,” 
vol. ii. p. 132; vol. iii. p. 556.) 

Mr, John Howe seems to suppose that there are three distinct, eternal spirits 

(or distinet intelligent hypostases) ; each having his own distinct, singular, intelligent 
nature, united in such an inexplicable manner, as that, upon account of their perfect 
harmony, consent, affection, and self-consciousnesy, they may be called the One God; 

as properly asethe different corporeal, sensitive, and intellectual natures united, 

_ may be'called one man.—(See Howe’s Works, vol ii., folio, pp. 560—568.) 

___- Dr, Thomas Burnett, of the Charter House, maintained one self-existent and 
two dependent beings, but asserted that the twolatter are so united to, and inhabited 
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by the former, that, by virtue of that union, divine perfections may be ascribed, and 
divine worship paid to them. 

Dr. John Wallis thought the distinctions in the Trinity were only modal, which 
seems to have been Arehbishop Tillotson’s opinion. Dr. Wallis says, “A divine 
person is ouly a mode, a respect, or relation of God to his creatures.” To these he 
beareth ‘‘three relations. He is their Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. This is 
what we mean, and all we mean, when we say, God is three persons.”—(Wallis’s 
Considerations on the Trinity,’”’ Tillotson’s Works, vol. i. pp. 492—494.) 

Some modern divines of great learning (among whom was Dr. T. Ridgley) con- 
ceiving all derivation to imply inferiority, maintain that the three divine persons are 
consubstantial, co-eternal, and co-ordinate, rejecting the doctrine of eternal genera- 
tion. Thecelebrated Mr. Hutchinson, founder of the Hutchinsonians, who grounded 
all his principles on the Hebrew Scriptures, maintained that the sacred Aleim, com- 
monly pronounced Elohim, prior to all creation, entered into covenant for man’s 
redemption, and assumed the official characters of Father, Son, and Spirit, in order 
to effect it; and that, in consequence, the second person (the Alwe, who was to bear 
the curse) became incarnate, and died upon the cross. The Rey. Wm, Romaine 
defended this system. The same system on the Trinity was adopted by the Rey. 
iW. Jones, of Pluckley, and the Hutchinsonians generally, _ 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor says—‘‘ He who goes about to_speak of the mysteries of 
the Trinity, and does it by words and names of man’s invention, talking of essences 
‘and existences, hypostases and personalities, priorities in co-equalities, etc., and 
unity in pluralities, may amuse himself, and build a tabernacle in his head, and talk 
something he knows not what; but the good man that feels the power of the Father, 
and to whom the Son is become wisdom, sanctification, and redemption; in whose 
heart the love of the Spirit of God is shed abroad; this man, though he understands 
nothing of what is unintelligible, yet he alone truly understands the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity.’’— (Bishop Taylor on John vii. 17.) 


494, Dr. Watts, in his “Christian Doctrine of the Trinity,” 
has classified the texts of Scripture referring to the Trinity, 
with the view of elucidating the important doctrine. The 
following are his illustrations :— 


‘* Since there can be but One God, the peculiar, divine, and distinguishing cha- 
racters of Godhead cannot belong to any other being. 

** God himself is so jealous of his own honour, and so concerned we maintain 
the dignity of his Godhead, as never to suffer these peculiar distinguishing characters 
to be ascribed to any other being besides himself —(Exod. xx. 5; Deut. iv. 23, 24.) 

‘« He is also so kind and faithful to his creatures as to tell them what are these 
peculiar and distinguishing characters of Godhead, that they may not run into the 
mistake and guilt of ascribing them to any other.—(Rom. i. 19, 20.) 

“The peculiar and distinguishing characters of Godhead are those Names, 
Titles, Attributes, Works, and Worship which God has assumed to himself in his 
Word, exclusive of any other being; and has either asserted them expressly to 
belong only to himself, or left it sufficiently evident in his Word.—(Isa, Ixii. 8.) 

«Yet these very Names, Titles, Attributes, Works, and Worship, which are 
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peculiar to God, and incommunicable to another, are ascribed to Three, by God 
himself in his Word; which Three are distinguished by the names of Father, 
Son, and Spirit.” 

The Names ascribed to Christ are JEHovan (the incommunicable name), Jer. 
xxvi. 6; Isa. xly. 24,25; Zech. xi. 12,13. The True God, 1 John v. 20. The Great 
and Mighty God, Tit. ii. 13; Isa. ix. 6; etc. ete. The Attributes ascribed to him 
are, Omniscience, Rev. ii. 23. Omnipresence, Matt. xxviii. 20; John iii. 13. Héernity, 
Heb. i.8; Rey. i. 11. Znmutability, Heb. xiii. 8. Divine works performed by him, 
as Creation, Col. i. 16, 17; Heb. ii. 10. Divine Worship paid to him, Heb. i. 6; 
John xx. 28; Acts vii. 59; John v. 23; etc. 

The same honours are ascribed to the Holy Spirit, who is JzHovan, Isa. vi. 3, 
9, 10., comp. Acts xxviii. 25, 26; Psalm xcv. 3, 7, comp. Heb. iii. 7, 9. Attributes :— 
Omnipresence, Psalm cxxxix.7. Ommniscience, 1 Cor. ii. 10. Eternity, Heb. ix. 14, 
Works :—Creation, Job xxxiii.4. New Creation, Rom. xv. 16; John iii. 5, 6, 8; 
ete. ete. Worship, Matt. xxviii. 19; 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 

“There are also some other circumstantial but convincing evidences, that the 
Son and the Spirit have the true and proper God ascribed to them as well as the 
Father. As to the Son, see Rom. xiv. 10; Ephes. iv. 8, 9; John i. 11, 14; etc. And 
as to the Spirit, 2 Peter i. 21; Acts v. 3, 4; Matt. xii. 31, 36; ete. 

«Thence it necessarily follows that these Three (viz., the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit) haye such an intimate and real communion in that one Godhead as i+ 
sufficient to justify the ascription of those peculiar and distinguishing divine 
characters to them. 

‘ Since there is and can be but one true God, these Three, who have such a 
communion in Godhead, may properly be called the One God, or the only true God. 
—(1 John v. 7 ; John x. 30.) 

«Though the Father, Son, and Spirit are but One God, yet there are such 
distinct properties, actions, characters, and circumstances ascribed to these Three, 
as are usually ascribed to three distinct persons among men.” The Father begot— 
the Son is begotten. The Father sends—the Son and Spirit are sent.—Distinguished 
as Three Persons: 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Ephes. ii. 8, iv. 4-6; ete. 

«Therefore it has been the custom of the Christian Church, in almost all ages, 
to use the word person, in order to describe these three distinctions of Father, Son, 
and Spirit, and to call them Three distinct persons.” 

These are very few of the passages produced by Dr. Watts on this subject.— 
(Williams’s Edition of Adams’s “ Religious Wetrid.”) 
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COMMUNION-TABLE OF ANGLICAN CHURCH, DATE 1640. 
(From “ Hierurgia Anglicana,” 








‘495. Why did the Anglican Episcopal Church separate 
Srom that of Rome? 

The reasons for the Reformation are thus set forth in 
Wicliff’s ‘‘ Determinations and Conclusions :”— 


496. ‘1. That the Church of Rome is not the head of al) Churches any more 
than any other Church, and that no more powe: was given by Christ to 
St. Peter than to any other Apostle. 

‘*2. That the Pope of Rome has no more power in bindirg or loosing men’s 
sins than any other bishop or priest. 

“3. That no bishop or priest ought to excommunicate or use any ecclesiastical 
censure in revenge for injuries done to himself or others, but only in the cause of 
God; and that no man is the worse for excommunication, unless he is first and 
principally excommunicated by himself. 

“4, That temporal lords and governors of state have the power of taking away 
the goods of fortune from a delinquent Church, and that in certain cases ee x 


may lawfully and meritoriously do so. 
“5, That the gospel is sutlicient as a rule of life in this world for any Christian, __ 
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and that all the other rules invented by holy men, observed by the different 
religious orders, add nothing of perfection to the gospel. 

«6, That neither the Pope nor any other prelate, ought to have prisons for the 
punishment of offenders against Church discipline, but that such offenders ought 
to be left to their personal liberty.” 


497. Such doctrines were declared to be subversive of the Christian faith, 


_ heretical, and contrary to the determinations of the Universal Church. Gregory 


XI. therefore issued the following bull :— 

* Gregory the Bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our beloved sons the 
Chancellor and all the University of students at Oxford, health and the apostolical 
benediction. Needs must we be grieved and surprised that you, who are, as it 
were, sailing in the open sea, with God to aid, with so many graces and privileges 
granted to your Oxford school by the apostolic see, and with such knowledge of the 
Seriptures, you ought to be strong champions of the orthodox faith, the only health 
of souls, should suffer tares to grow among the pure wheat of the field of your 
glorious school. This alone is a proof of indolence and sloth, that you suffer them 
to shoot and grow; it is still.more pernicious that you suffer them to run to seed, 
and take no pains to root them up, tarnishing the brightness of your good name, 
periling your souls, showing your contempt for the Roman Church, and bringing 
harm upon the faith; and, what torments us worse than all, we feel the increase of 
these tares at Rome, before you seem to be sensible of it in England. But it is in 
England that the remedy should be applied. It has been whispered in our ears by 
many credible persons, who were grieved to report such things, that John Wycliffe, 
rector of Lutterworth, in the diocese of Lincoln, professor of theology (would that 
awe were not compelled to add also a master-teacher of errors!), has burst forth into 
such detestable madness as to put forth certain erroneous and false propositions and 
conclusions, sayouring of heretical pravity, and plainly tending to subvert and 
weaken not only the constitution of the Church, but also the system of government 
of the State. 

** Wherefore, considering that if such fatal pestilent opinions-be not checked i in 
their beginnings, and plucked out by their roots, it may be too late hereafter to 
‘prepare medicines, when a great number are infected with the contagion; we could 
not endure, as indeed we ought not, to shut our eyes, and suffer them to pass 
unnoticed. And we charge and command your whole University, strictly, by these 
our apostolic letters, in virtue of your holy obedience, and under penalty of 
deprivation of all the graces, indulgences, and privileges granted to you and to your 
school by the said apostolic see, that hereafter you do not suffer persons to assert 
or put forth such conclusions and propositions, expressing bad sentiments in 
regard to good works as well as faith, however the proposers may attempt to 
defend them by nice and diificult arguments, and abuse of words and terms. And 


__as to the said°John Wycliffe, we enjoin, by our authority, that you apprehend him, or 
_ eause him to be apprehended, and deliver him, to be kept in safe custody, to our 
_ venerable brothers, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London, or either 
: of them, And if, which God forbid, there shall be in your University, subject to 
_ your jurisdiction, any who are corrupted with such errors, and who shall obstinately 


persist in them, that you apprehend and deliver up these gainsayers also to the same 
-eustody, This if you shall do, and in other respects proceed with firmness and cir- 
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cumspection, so as to make up for your lack of diligence in what has passed, ye 
shall obtain grace and kindness from ourselves and the apostolic see, and the reward 
and favour of divine recompense. 

‘© Given at Rome, at Santa Maria Maggiore, in the seventh year of our 
pontificate, May 22, 1377.” 


498. The following is a strong denunciation of the errors of the Popish Church 
by Martin Luther :— 

“The Devil begat Darkness, Darkness begat Ignorance, Ignorance begat Error 
and his brethren; Error begat Free-will and Presumption, out of Self-conceit ; 
Free-will begat Merit, Merit begat Forgetfulness of God, Forgetfulness of God 
begat Transgression, Transgression begat Superstition, Superstition begat Satisfac- 
tion, Satisfaction begat Oblation of the Mass, the Oblation of the Mass begat 
Unction, Unction begat the Priest, the Priest begat Mischief, Mischief begat 
Misbelief, Misbelief begat Hypocrisie, Hypocrisie begat Trading with Offerings for 
Gain, Trading begat Purgatory, Purgatory begat Yearly Solemn Vigils, Yearly 
Vigils begat Church Liyings, Church Livings begat Mammon, Mammon begat 
Superfluity, Superfluity begat Excess, Excess begat Rage, Rage begat Licentious- 
ness, Licentiousness begat Dominion, Dominion begat Pomp, Pomp begat Ambition, 
Ambition begat Simony, Simony begat the Pope and his brethren; the Pope begat 
the Mysterie of Iniquitie, the Mysterie of Iniquitie begat Sophistical Divinitie, 
Sophistical Divinitie begat Rejecting of the Holy Scriptures, the Rejecting of the 
Holy Scriptures begat Tyrannie, Tyrannie begat Murdering of Saints, Murdering of 
Saints begat Abomination, Abomination begat Desolation, Desolation begat Anguish, 
Anguish begat Questioning, Questioning begat the Searching out of the Grounds of 
Truth, out of which the Pope, called Antichrist, is Revealed.”—(Martin Luther's 
“ Prophecies,” p. 12.) 


499, The preface to the Book of Homilies, appointed by the King’s Majesty, in © 


the year 1547, to be read by all persons, vicars, or curates, every Sunday in their 
churches where they have cure, makes the following declaration :— 

“ Considering the manifold enormities which heretofore have crept into his 
Grace’s realm through the false, usurped power of the Bishop of Rome, and the 
ungodly doctrine of his adherents, not only unto the great decay of the Christian 
religion, but also (if God’s mercy were not) unto the utter destruction of innumer- 


able souls, which, through hypocrisy and pernicious doctrine, were seduced and — 


brought from honouring of the alone, true, living, and eternal God, unto the 
worshipping of creatures, yea, of stocks and stones, from doing the command- 


ments of God, unto voluntary works, and phantasies invented of men, from true’ 


religion unto Popish jurisdiction. 
“Considering also the earnest and fervent desire of his dearly-beloved subjects 


to be delivered from all errors and superstition, and to be truly and faithfully 


instructed in the Word of God, that lively food of man’s soul, whereby they may — 
learn unfeignedly, and according to the mind of the Holy Ghost, expressed in 
the Scriptures, to honour God and to serve the King, with all humility and subjec- 
tion, and godly and honestly to behave themselves towards all men. Again, calling 
to remembrance that the best and most ready way to expel and avoid, as well all 
corrupt, vicious, and ungodly living, as also erroneous doctrine, tending to super- 
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stition and idolatry, and clearly to put away all contention, which hath heretofore 
risen, through diversity of preaching, is the true setting forth and pure declaring of 
God’s Word, which is the principal guide, and leads to all godliness and virtue,” etc. 


500. What, according to the opinions of Protestants, were 
the causes that led to the debasement of Latin Christianity ? 

First. An inveterate association of the idea of human media- 
tion with the Divine acceptance was the parent of exfensive 
misconception, and consequent corruption of the Gospel. 

Second. The corruption of religion further resulted from 
that most ancient of causes, the averseness of sinful man to 
direct communion with his Maker, and his disposition to rely 
on subordinate agencies. 

Third. Men’s natural preference for symbolic, ceremonial, 
and formal, rather than spiritual worship. 

Dourth. Men's inability to reach the standard of evangelical 
holiness, and his proposals to make satisfaction by expressions 
and acts of penitence.—(Rev. John A. Baxter’s “ Church 
History of England.”) 


501. What were the causes that chiefly contributed to the 
absolute sway of the priesthood ? 

It was a deeply-rooted conviction of guilt in the heart of 
sinful man which prompted the trembling Israelites to beg that 
God would address them through one whom they regarded as 
better qualified than themselves to receive direct communica- 
tions from the Almighty. 


502. ‘‘ That universal want has been mercifully consulted in the appointment of 
a Mediator, whose ability and kindness are so strikingly portrayed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Those who rightly apprehend the doctrine, that ‘ by one offering 
he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified,’ must recoil from the thought of 
reiterating what is complete, and presuming to infringe on the office of that ‘ Great 
High Priest who is passed into the heavens,’ But there were ‘many thousands’ 
(Acts xxi. 20) who, believing in Christ, were so little instructed in the true nature 
and design of that temporary economy of which they had been the subjects, as to be 
‘zealous’ of what was ‘ decaying,’ and ‘ waxing old and ready to vanish away,’ 
disannulled, ‘for the weakness and unyprofitableness thereof’ (Heb. vii.18). By 
such Christians, when the pollution of the holy place abolished the daily sacrifice, 
the ideas previously attaching to the Levitical priesthood would be tenaciously 
preserved, while gradually transferred to the Christian presbyterate. 
‘Nor would leading ecclesiastics, over-anxious for the nominal extension of 
_ their Church, fail to perceive the advantage to be obtained in their efforts to over- 
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come the prejudices of heathens, by being able to assure them that, in exchanging — 
their impious rites for the doctrine of the cross, there was no occasion to surrender 
that which, in their view, lay at the basis of all religion—the conception of a visible 
human Mediator. Hence the ordinance in which the benefits of redemption are 
more emphatically declared and applied to Christians, because associated with an 
opinion of propitiatory value, until, after the lapse of fifteen centuries, it was affirmed 
to be ‘ truly a propitiatory sacrifice, offered up not only for sins, penalties, satisfac- 
tions, and other necessities of the faithful living, but also for the dead i in Christ, not 
yet thoroughly purged.’ ’’—(Baxter’s ‘‘ Church History.’’) 

503. What contributed to the establishment of clerical 
celibacy ? 

The mediatorial character of the priestly office could hardly 
be necessarily sustained without calling in the aid of the ascetic. 
There were probably few so insensible to the importance of 
this combination as to be affected by the injunctions of Pope 
Siricius, A.D. 385, prohibiting marriage to all above the office of 
sub-deacon. Clerical celibacy was never more than recom- 
mended in the Greek and Oriental Churches; and it is to the 
more stringent measures adopted in the West that the Latin 
Church owes its greater success as a hierarchy. Even there it 
was not without a protracted struggle that this was accom- 
plished.—(Baxter’s “Church History.’’) 


504. What led to the establishment of clerical immunities 2 

In return for their sacrifices, various privileges were con- 
ferred upon the clergy, the most important of which was 
exemption from secular tribunals—a privilege recognized by 
the laws of Constantius, a.p. 355, and more extensively by those 
of Gratien, a.p. 376; Honorius, a.p. 412; and Valentian aH ey 
A.D. 425, the last especially acknowledging as its ground, “that 
the ministers of a divine function should not be subject to the 
control of temporal powers.”—(Baxter’s ‘“ Church History.”’) 


505. What causes contributed to the establishment of 
confession and absolution ? 

A priesthood thus exalted in public estimation was, of 
course, considered to be the most competent guide of individual 
conscience. Hitherto, when penitents were excluded from or 
restored to communion, the priest had been the Church’s 
minister to declare the terms of reconciliation, and the nature 
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and amount, if such were required, of satisfaction. But when 
the scandal, consequent on the public revelations of so many 
inconsistent Christians as were now included within her pale, 
had become too great for endurance, it was permitted to 
transact in private what had hitherto been performed in public. 

This important change took place under the authority of 


Leo the Great, a.v. 440, by whom bashful transgressors were 


informed that the “ confession gs sufficient which is offered 
first to God, and then to the priest, without the necessity of 
exposure before the people.”—(Baxter’s “ Church History.”) 


506. What led to the worship of angels and the invocation 
of saints ? 

The disposition of man to rely on subordinate agencies 
has already been pointed out. Angelic beings became na- 
turally the only objects of such illusory and anti-Scriptural 
trust; and they would doubtless have come in for a larger 
share of attention, but for those who, by the sympathies of a 
ecmmon ature, were considered still more worthy of human 


confidence. 


We can sympathize with the feeling which led early Chris- 
tians to assemble at the graves of their martyred pastors and 
brethren; and we can excuse their passionate fervour, which, 
at, their natalia, as their anniversaries of their liberation from 
the body were elegantly termed, called forth occasionally the 
apostolic strain. But soon this feeling began to assume a more 
definite and dangerous form. Origen expressed probably an 
already prevalent persuasion, when he taught that the saints 
who enjoyed the beatific vision had power to aid, by their 
prayers, their suffering brethren. Hence the custom, attested 
by Ensebius, of asking those who were on their way to martyr- 
dom, for the benefit of their intercessions, as soon as they 
should have reached the ‘Redeemer’s presence. The way was 
thus gradually prepared for the direct invocation of saints.”— 


Bk (Baxter’s “Church History.”’) 


507. What contributed to the canonization of saints ? 
- The multiplication of these imaginary intercessors, rendered 
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it of course important that Christians should be authoritatively 
informed who were thus entitled to their confidence. The first 
recorded example of canonization is that of St. Ulric of Augs- 
burg, in a.p. 993, by Pope John XV. Alexander III, in 
A.D. 1170, forbade public veneration to be paid to any, until his 
miracles and sanctity had been attested to the satisfaction of 
the Holy See. 


508. ** The debasing effects which have flowed, and still flow, from this source of 
corruption, defy enumeration. The opinion of miraculous efficacy attached to 
certain relics, has been a prolific s@urce of fraud and forgery, the results of which 
have been gross superstition among the lower classés, and extensive scepticism 
amongst the half-informed, who are incompetent to detect them from the great body 
of Christian evidence. The celebrity enjoyed by particular saints in connection with 
certain diseases, arts, professions, and localities, too manifestly betrays its Pagan 
origin, while the multiplication of images and pictures, and the virtues popularly 
believed to reside in them for the benefit of devotees, finds its parallel, but hardly 
its equal, in the annals of heathenism.”—(Baxter’s ‘‘ Church History.”) 


509. What originated the adoration of the Virgin Mary? 

For a considerable period the Virgin Mary seems to have 
enjoyed no particular pre-eminence, although the idea of her 
perpetual virginity was generally entertained as consonant with 
the notion of superior sanctity. The doctrine of Augustine, 
“Martyrs are not to be invoked,” and of Epiphanius, .p. 368, 
“We adore no saints; let Mary be honoured, but the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost be alone adored; let no one adore Mary,” 
was still the doctrine of the Church; hence the Collyridians, 
who offered cakes to her as a goddess, the queen of heaven, 
were branded as heretics. 

510. ‘‘The equivalent to their heresy, however, gradually infected the orthodox. 
The festival of her birthday was instituted by the Greeks in the seventh, and 
adopted at Rome in the eighth, and in France in the ninth centuries. Her depar- 
ture from the world was finally ordered to be observed as an ‘ Assumption,’ by the 
Council of Mentz, 4.p. 813. Hymns in her praise appear to have been introduced 
by Ulric, Bishop of Augsburg, about a.p. 924, soon after which we find an officium 
or daily service appointed, and Saturday especially consecrated to her honour. The 
Rosary is usually ascribed to the Dominicans, 1270, although some similar method 
of registering mechanical devotion must have been adopted from the time when 
psalms, paternosters, and Ave Marias, in scores and hundreds, were enjoined as 
penances. The Psalterium B.V., fathered (it is to be hoped falsely) on St. Buona © 
yenture, but certainly found in the best editions of his works, was a blasphemous 
adaptation of the Psalms to the Virgin as their object, substituting the word 
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‘Lady’ for ‘Lord,’ and was extensively popular before the Reformation. . 

To crown all, her conception was discovered by the Franciscans, like that of our 
Lord himself, to have been ‘immaculate,’ and innumerable stories, amongst which 
the miraculous translation of her house from Nazareth to Loretto, annually com- 
memorated, holds a distinguishing place, have gained extensive currency.”’— 


. (Baxter’s “ Church History.’’) 


511. When were the “ Seven Sacraments” established 2 

The ancient military term sacramentum, denoting sacred 
obligation, had been loosely applied to various Christian ordi- 
nances. No one, however, affirmed the doctrine of seven 
sacraments of the new law, before Peter Lombard and Gratian, 
in the twelfth century.. By the scholastics, confirmation, orders, 
matrimony, penance, and extreme unction, are ranked with 
baptism and the eucharist, as impressing an indelible spiritual 
character on the recipients ; but no Uouncil affirmed them to 
be such till the Synod of Trent, s.p. 1547.—(Baxter’s 
“Church History.”} 


512. What is the probable origin of symbols and cere- 
monies ? 

Symbol and ceremony appear more and more prominent, in. 
proportion as the effects of the grand Pentecostal effusion are 
more faintly discerned. The sign of the cross, Tertullian tells 
us, in his time, was generally used to keep alive the remem- 
brance of that wherein Christians gloried. Uncetion for the sick 
was cherished when no miraculous recoveries continued to 
attest its eflicacy. Of holy water, manifestly borrowed from 
the heathen lustrations, no indication is afforded earlier than 
the fourth century. Incense is of similar origin. That it was 
not used in Tertullian’s time is clear from his answer to the 
charge of Christians having ruined the trade in frankincense, 
viz., that Christians in their burials consumed as much as 
they had previously done in sacrifices, to which he would 
undoubtedly have added the amount used in worship if any 
had been thus employed. 

51g. < Multiplied and highly-adorned yestments, lights burning on the altars, 


acolytes, etc., are obviously adaptations of heathen rites, introduced at a period 
during which Christianity and Paganism were struggling for ascendancy as the 


-Teligion of the State, and ending in a virtual compromise, whereby the ritual of 
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the latter was applied to illustrate the creed of the former.”—(Baxter’s “Church 


History.’’) f 

514. What promoted the use of images and pictures ? 

Before the close of the seventh century, probably nineteen 
out of every twenty attendants quitted the house of God with- 
out any distinct idea derived from the words in which their 
devotions had been offered, in consequence of the Latin Liturgy 
being unintelligible to them. No attempt was made to supply 
this melancholy deficiency, save one that was productive of sti! 
more miserable debasement. To images and pictures the un- 
learned were directed as compensatory for the lack of know- 
ledge, a remedy, as has been sufficiently proved, worse than the 
disease, completing the deplorable process which has pro- 
‘duced een as the fruit of HONS: —(Baxter’s “ Church 
\History.”) 


515. What contributed to the establishment of penances, the 
doctrine of purgatory, masses for the dead, indulgenees, ete. ? 

The tendency of the errors already indicated was to cause 
the perfect work of Christ to be practically regarded as merely 
giving efficacy to the imperfect performances of man. Obvi- 
ously, as every sin was required to be compensated by its 
equivalent penance, life itself might be insufficient for the 
necessary expiation; and to relieve the anxiety thus engen- 
dered, came an opinion concerning the after state wretchedlv 


productive of mischief. 

516. “The Semptures speak only of immediate transition to happiness and 
misery, precursory to that which soul and body must experience at the resurrection ; 
but heathenism, under the sanction of no inferior names than those of Pythagoras 
and Plato, entertained the idea of purification for disembodied spirits, and this, 
opin:on was early adopted by many Christians, as Tertullian, Origen, and Augustine. 
That at a much later period it was but an opinion is clear from the expressions of 


Gregory, and still more from Bede’s Comment on the controverted text, 1 Cor. iii. - 


13, whereim he affikms ‘that some such purgation awaits some of the faithful, in 
proportion as they haye more or less set their minds on worldly good, is not credible ;” 
words decisively proving that purgatory at this time was not an article of faith, a 
character to which, in fact, it had no pretensions until long afterwards, when its 
utility as a source of profit had become abundantly manife t. 

“That souls thns cireumstanced might be aided by the supplications of the 
living, was easily conceivable. Ancient prayers for the departed were eucharistic 
rather than supplicatory, recognizing the bond of unity as not dissevered by death, 
having a prospective reference to the publie manifestation ‘of mercy at the last day, 
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but no more implying a condition of suffering than the petitions daily offered for 
our liying friends. In such passages even the Blessed Virgin, of whose beatification 
there was no doubt, as well as ancient patriarchs and prophets, were included; and 
it is no slight evidence of felt and acknowledged alteration of doctrine that these 
ancient prayers were discontinued, after the ideas of purgatory and invocation of 
saints arose, as unsuitable to their glorified condition. 

‘‘ With the prayer beneficiary was associated the mass propitiatory, the inti- 
mation of St. Gregory that the ‘Salutaris hostia’ was profitable to the dead, being 
carried out in general practice. Ultimately it was maintained that not only were 
the Redeemer’s sufferings far more than sufficient to atone for sin, but saints 
themselves had, in a multitude of instances, done more than was commanded, and 
had thereby acquired a title to transfer their supererogatory merits as a compen- 
sation for the shortcomings of inferior Christians. Such were not, however, allowed 
to help themselves out of the newly-discovered treasury. It wag reserved peculiarly 
for Papal dispensation, and hence sprang the nefarious but gainful traffic in indul- 
genees, which dissolved every remaining bond of moral obligation, and gave to the 
whole scheme of religion the aspect of a vast system of swindling, of which St. Peter’s 
successor was the head and director; a system so flagrant that even Trent itself 
durst not lock the matter in the face; but hastily and broadly affirming, at the last 
hour of the last day of its last session, ‘that indulgences are beneficial,’ rose 
with shouts of anathema to heretics,’—(Baxter’s ‘Church History.’’) 


517. Why, since these opinions and practices are now re- 
garded as gross errors, did any number of Christians promote 
and defend such a system ? 

Because, Ist, in the very earliest period of the Church's 
history, these insidious influences were scarcely appreciable, 
through the ‘superior predominance of pure and undefiled 
religion. 

Qnd. At the time they struck root, in the fourth century, 
the greatest contest concerning the essentials of the faith 
against Arianism, rendered leading ecclesiastics comparatively 
insensible to their ultimate consequences. 

8rd. At a later period, when trouble supervened, learning 
decayed, and men’s notions concerning the authority of tra- 
dition, the Fathers, and the Church, were all become confused ; 
even the best were content with labouring to counteract the 
evils which they deplored, but had not the penetration to 
discover the false principles upon which they flowed.—(Baxter-) 


518. Why 1s the Church of England episcopal in ws 


government ? 
For two reasons:—1l. At its establishment in the sixteenth 
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century, an episcopal system prevailed in the country. 2. The 
leaders of the Reformation considered that they had a precedent 
in the Primitive Church. This part of the argument is thus 
stated :— 


519. “ The earliest ecclesiastical writer extant is Clemens Romanus, who wrote 
his first epistle to the Corinthians within forty years of our Saviour’s ascension ; and 
he speaks not only of presbyters and deacons, but of bishops likewise, as an order in 
use in his time, clearly distinguishing also between the two orders of bishops and 
presbyters. In the epistles of Ignatius, who was Bishop of Antioch seventy years after 
Christ, in which he continued forty years, being martyred in the year 108, just seven 
years after St. John’s death, all the three orders are clearly and exactly distinguished. 
Of lower authorities the instances are innumerable. Clement of Alexandria wrote 
in the latter end of the second century, and he mentions the three orders as the 
established use of the Church in his time. Origen, who lived at the same time, 
uses corresponding language. Tertullian likewise mentions these three orders as 
established ranks'of the hierarchy, and so infinite other authors make these three 
orders perfectly distinet.”—(Dr, Nicholls.) 


520. Why did Henry VIII. claim and the clergy concede 
the supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs ? 

The supremacy was held to be of divine origin, and to have 
a warrant from Scripture. 


521. By the 37th Henry VIII. c. 17, it was expressly declared, ‘‘In considera- 
tion that your Majesty is the only and undoubted head, etc., to whom by Holy 
Scripture all power and authority is wholly given to determine all causes ecclesi- 
astical, aud to correct vice, etc., be it therefore enacted,” ete. Annexed is 


“ THE OATH OF SUPREMACY.” 


By, the 35th Henry VIII. c. 1, it was enacted that the following oath should be 
taken by persons at their ordination, at institutions to benefices, at admissions to 
degrees at the universities, and by every person at the king’s pleasure :— 

«J, N. N., having now the veil of darkness of the usurped power, authority, 
and jurisdiction of the See and Bishop of Rome clearly taken from mine eyes, do 
utterly testify and declare on my conscience, that neither the See nor the Bishop of 
Rome, nor any foreign potentate, hath nor ought to haye any jurisdiction, power, or 
authority within this realm, neither by God’s law, nor by any other just law or 
means....1... now do freely and clearly renounce, refuse, relinquish, and for- 
sake this pretended authority, power, and jurisdiction both of the See and Bishop 

. of Rome, and of all foreign powers, . . . and that I shall accept, repute, and take 
the King’s Majesty, his heirs and successors, when they, or any of them, shall enjoy 
his place, to be the supreme head of the Church of England and Ireland on earth, 
under God, and in all other his highness’s dominions, And that with my body, 
cunning, wit, . . . I shall observe, keep, maintain, and defend all the Kirig’s Majesty's 
styles, titles, and rights, with the whole effects and contents of the acts provided for 
the same, and all other acts and statutes made or to be made within this re Um, in 
and for that purnose.” c 
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522. Why was the title, ‘ Defender of the faith,’ bestowed 
upon the English monarch ? 

This title was, by Pope Leo X., given first to Henry VIIL., 
in reward for a treatise which that king wrote in opposition 
to the tenets and preaching of Luther. 


523. The Bull conferring the same is dated, quinto idus October, 1551. It was 
afterwards confirmed by Clement VII. The title was a few years afterwards with- 
drawn by the authority which granted it; but in the 35th of Henry VIII. a vote of 
Parliament established its use by the Kings and Queens of England, and it has been 
assumed and borne by them ever since. 


524. What was the origin of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
‘Church of England ? 

They are the result of a revision, in 1571, of the forty-two 
articles formed in the reign of Edward VI. by Archbishop 
Cranmer and Bishop Ridley. 


525. ‘ In the same year” (16571), says Hook’s “ Church Dictionary,” “an Act of 
Parliament was passed ‘to provide that the ministers of the Church should be of sound 
religion.’ It enacted that all eccle- 
siastical persons should subseribe to 
‘all the articles of religion which only 
contained the confession of the true 
faith, and of the sacraments com- 
passed in a book, unprinted, entitled 
‘ Articles ;> whereupon it was agreed 
by the archbishops and bishops, and 
the whole clergy assembled in convo- 
cation, holden at London in the year 
of our Lorp Gop 1562, according to 
the computation of the Church of 
England, for the avoiding of .diversi- 
ties of opinions, and for the esta- 
blishing of consent touching true re- 
ligion, put forth by the queen’s 
: authority. 

“Tt is generally believed that Cranmer and Ridley were chiefly concerned in 
framing the forty-two articles upon which our thirty-nine are founded; but Bishop 
Burnet says that ‘ questions relating to them were given about to many bishops and 
divines, who gave in their several answers, which were collated and examined very 
maturely; all sides had a free and fair hearing before conclusions were made.” 
Indeed, caution and moderation are no less conspicuous in them than a thorough 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and of the early opinions and practices of Chris- 

_ tianity.”—(Hook’s ‘‘ Church Dictionary.”) 





CRANMER, 
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526. THE TABLE OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 


Agreed upon by the Archbishops and Bishops, and the whole Clergy, in the Convo- 
cation holden in London in the year 1562. ; 





* 1. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. «22. Of Purgatory. 

« 2. Of Christ, the Son of God. «93. Of Ministering in the Congrega- 

“* 3. Of His going down into Hell. tion. 

“« 4. Of His Resurrection, «< 24. Of Speaking in the Congregation. 

«* 5. Of the Holy Ghost. «25. Of the Sacraments. 

*« 6, Of the Sufficiency of Scripture. «26, Of the Unworthiness of Ministers. 

« 7. Of the Old Testament. “97. Of Baptism. 

** 8, Of the Three Creeds. «98. Of the Lord’s Supper. 

«* 9. Of Original or Birth-sin. «29. Of the Wicked which Eat not the 

“10. Of Free-will. Body of Christ. 

‘11. Of Justification. * 30. Of both kinds. ed 

“© 12. Of Good Works. «31, Of Christ’s one Oblation. 

*€ 13. Of Works before Justification. ‘* 32. Of the Marriage of Priests. 

“* 14. Of Works of Supererogation. «« 33, Of Excommunicate Persons. 

“15, Of Christ alone without Sin. «34, Of the Traditions of the Church, 

*° 16. Of Sin after Baptism. «© 35. Of Homilies. 

*©17. Of Predestination andElection. ‘< 36. Of Consecration of Ministers, 

«© 18. Of obtaining Salvation by Christ. *¢ 37. OF Civil Magistrates. 

«©19. Of the Church. «38. Of Christian Men’s Goods.’ 

*€20. Of the Authority of the Church. *¢ 39. Of a Christian Man’s Oath.” , 

21. Of the Authority of General ‘ k 
Council 


527. Why were the Lamocth Articles so called ? 

Because drawn up at Lambeth Palace, the seat of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the Tnglish 
Church, during the reign of Elizabeth. 


528. Why were the Lambeth Articles framed ? 

Some persons had distinguished themselves at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge by opposing predestination. Alarmed 
.at the opinions vented, the Archbishop and his co-assisting 
bishops composed these Articles as an antidote. 

529. What were the tenets enunciated in the Lambeth 
Articles 2 


They were what 1s healed High Calvinistic, as the follow- 
ing statement of them will show :— 


530. 1. God hath from eternity predestinated certain persons to life, and hath 
reprobated certain persons unto death. 2, The moving or efficient cause of predes- 
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tination unto life is not the foresight of faith, or of perseverance, or of good works, 
or of anything thgt is in the person predestinated ; but the alone will.of God’s good 
pleasure. 3. The predestinate are a predetermined and certain number, which can 
neither be lessened nor increased. 4, Such as are not predestinated to salvation, 
shall inevitably be condemned on account of their sins. 5, The true, lively, and 
justifying faith, and the Spirit of God justifying, is not extinguished, doth not 
utterly fuil, doth not vanish away in the elect either finally or totally. 6. A true 
believer, that is, one who is endued with justifying faith, is certified by the full 
assurance of faith that his sins are forgiven, and that he shall be eyerlastingly sayed 
by Christ. 7. Saving grace is not allowed, is not imparted, is not granted to all 
men, by which they may be saved if they will. 8. No man is able to come to Christ 
unless it be given him, and unless the Father draw him; and all men are not drawn 
by the Father that they may come to his Son. 9. It is not in the will or power 
of every man to be saved. 


531. Why were the Books of Homilies composed and 
curculated ? 

The first volume of Homilies was put forth in the beginning 
‘of King Edward VI.’s reign (in 1547), when a competent 
mumber of ministers, of sufficient abilities to preach in a 
jpublic congregation, was not to be found. The second volume 
‘was issued in 1563, during the reign of Elizabeth, for a similar 
reason, and as elucidating and confirming the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 


532. Why were the Books of Homilies so called 2 

From Homilia, a sermon or discourse, delivered in a plain 
manner. 

533. “ The Greek term signifies a familisr discourse, like the Latin sermo; and 
discourses delivered in the church originally took these denominations, to 
intimate that they were not harangues, or matters of ostentation and flourish, 
like those of profane orators, but familiar and useful discourses as of a master 
_ to his disciples, or a father to his children.”—Fleury’s “ Hist. du Christianisme.” 

534. By whom were the Books of Homilies compiled ? 

There is some uncertainty wpon this point, but it is pre- 
sumed by Fuller (‘Church History,” book ix. p. 75, ete.) 
that they are the work of the chaplains of the Archbishops 
then ruling. Others attribute them directly to the pens of 
Cranmer, Becon, and Jewell. 


535. What amount of authority is at present attached to 
the Books of Homilies ? 
Church of England authors. differ upon this point. Dr. 
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Hook {“ Church Dictionary,” article Homilies) seems to regard 
their authority rather slightly, and quotes the following writers 
to support his view :— 


536. ** Were I asked the question, whether the clergymen of the Church of 
England subscribe to the doctrines of the Homilies, as well as to the Articles of 
Religion (‘Thirty-nine Articles”), I should, in sincerity and truth, be obliged te 
reply, most undoubtedly of. Neither at ordination, nor upon collation or 
institution to benefices, nor at any other period, is any such subscription 
required of the clergy. We cannot help remarking a broad distinction in the degree 
of authority attributed by our Church to the Liturgy, the Articles, and the Books 
of Homilies respectively. ‘To the Liturgy all beneficed clergymen are bound, 
within a limited period after institution or collation, openly and publicly, before 
the congregation to which they have been appointed ministers, to declare their 
unfeigned assent and consent. To the Articles the clergy are obliged, at various 
times and on different occasions, solemnly to subscribe. But however venerable 
and valuable the Homilies unquestionably are, we do not find them treated with 
any such distinction; and by the simple fact that no provision is made for their 
being signed, subscribed, or solemnly assented to, they are placed in an immeasur- 
ably lower grade than the other formulavies. It is indeed asserted in the thirty- 
fifth article, that “the Second Book of Homilies doth contain a goodly and whole- 
some doctrine, and necessary for these times” [the times in which it was prepared 
and published] ‘‘as doth the former Book of Homilies;’’ and in subscribing to 
the Articles, every clergyman admits the truth of this assertion, But the assertion 
itself is both limited and guarded, and is very different from that full assurance and 
conviction expressed by the Church, and demanded of her ministers respecting both 
our Articles and Liturgy. . . . . Iconceive the framers of our Articles merely 
to have asserted that the Homilies, generally speaking, contained religious and 
moral instruction, good and salutary, and necessary to be so administered under 
the peculiar circumstances of their own times.”’—(Bishop Jebb, ‘The Homilies 
Considered.”’) 

“Tt seems the author of the Homilies wrote them in haste, and the Church 
did wisely to reserve this authority of correcting and setting forth others. For 
they haye many scapes in them on special, although they contain in general many 
wholesome lessons for the people; in which sense our ministers do subscribe unto 
them and no other.’—(Bishop Overall.) 

The ‘subjects treated of by the Homilists ure as follow :— 

. Of the right Use of the Church, 

. Against Peril of Idolatry. 

. Of Repairing and Keeping Clean of Churches. 
. Of Good Works: first of Fasting. 

. Against Gluttony and Drunkenness. 

. Against Ixcess of Apparell. 

. Of Prayer. 

. Of the Place and Time of Prayer. _ 

9. That Common Prayers and Sacraments ought to be Adnzinistored in a 
known tongue. 

10. Of the reverent Estimation of God’s Word. 
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ll. Of Alms-doing. 

12. Of the Nativity of Christ. 

13. Of the Passion of Christ. 

14. Of the Resurrection of Christ. 
15. Of the Worthy Receiving of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
16. Of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
17. For the Rogation Days. 

18. Of the State of Matrimony. 

19. Of Repentance. 

20. Against Idleness. 

21. Against Rebellion. 


537. Why was the Prayer Book, known as the “ Common 
Prayer,’ drawn up by the authorities of the Church of 
England ? * 

In order to provide a substitute for the manuals previously 
in use, which were necessarily of an anti-Protestant character, 
and to promote uniformity in worship. 

538. “It was not the design of our Reformers to introduce a new form of 


worship into the Church, but to correct and amend the old one,”’—(Mant’s 
**Common Prayer,” Introduction.) 


539. What was the first form of the “Common Prayer”? 

Composed by the Convocation of. 1537, it was termed, “‘ The 
godly and pious Institution of a Christian Man ;’’ its principal 
contents were the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria (Hail Mary), 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Seven Sacraments, 
etc.—(Mant.) 


640. This book was, three years later, revised and again issued under the title 
of “A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christen Man;” and, as it is 
expressed in the preface, was “set furthe by the King, with the advyse of his 
clergy; the Lordes bothe spirituall and temporall, with the nether House of Parlia- 
ment, haying both sene and lyked it very well.” In 1544 more prayers were “ put 
into English, and to be publicly used.’ In 1545, under the title of the King’s 
Primer, a further revised Prayer Book was published. The additions to this were 
the Venite, the Te Deum, and some other hymns and collects in English. 

Down to the Ist of Edward VI., the Communion had been administered in one 
kind only. On December 2, 1547, the Convocation declared that the Communion 
ought to be administered in both kinds. A new Communion Service was then made. 
The following year (1548), what is called the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. was 
compiled. It contained ‘‘ publick offices not only for Sundays and holidays, but for 
Baptism, Confirmation, Matrimony, Burial of the Dead, and other special occasions ; 
in which the forementioned office for the Holy Communion was inserted,. with 
many alterations and amendments.*” 


‘* Authors of the jirst book of Edward VI.:—T, Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
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541. Why was the second Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
compiled and published? 

Because, about the end of the year 1550, “some exceptions 
were taken at some things in this book, which were thought to 
savour too much of superstition.” 


542. “To remove these objections, therefore, Archbishop Cranmer proposed to 
review it; and to this end called in the assistance of Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr, 
two foreigners whom he had invited over from the troubles in Germany, who, not 
understanding the English tongue, had Latin versions prepared for them.’’—(Mant.) 

The alterations and additions made were chiefly as follow :—The Sentences, 
Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution, at the beginning of the morning and 
evening services, were added for the first time. The use of ‘oil in baptism,” the 
* unction of the sick,” ‘prayers for souls departed,” the 
‘‘inyocation of the Holy Ghost ” in the communion ser- 
vice ; the prayer of “ oblation”’ that used to follow it; the 
rubric that ordered water to be mixed with wine, and 
some minor things, were omitted. 


543. Why was the Common Prayer 
Book of Elizabeth compiled ? 

After the death of Edward VI. and the 
accession of Mary, the Act of Parliament 
by which the Second Book had been 
established was repealed, and the other 
service restored. But, upon the accession 
of Elizabeth, the Act of Repeal was re. 
versed, and a revised book ordered. 

544, The persons.engaged in drawing up this work 
were—Dr. Matthew Parker, Dr. Richard Cox, Dr. May, 
Dr. Bill, Dr. James Pilkington, Sir Thomas Smith, Mr. 
Dayid Whitehead, Mr. Edmund Grundall, Dr. Edwin 
Sandys, Mr. Edward Guest. According to Strype, this 
Jast person had the chief management of the affair. It 
was debated at first which of the two books of King 
CLERICAL DRESS, TIMEor Edward should be received; finally, the Second Book 
HENRY AND ELIZABETH. was pitched upon as the book to be proposed to the 
Parliament to be established, who accordingly passed and commanded it to be used, 











bury; T. Goodrich, Bishop of Ely ;-H. Holbech, alias Rands, Bishop ‘of Lincoln ; 
G. Day, Bishop of Chichester ; J. Skip, Bishop of Hereford; T. Thirlby, Bishop of 
Westminster; W. Ridley, Bishop of Rochester; Dr. W. May, Dean of St. Paul's ; 
Dr. J. Taylor, Dean, afterwards Bishop, of Lincoln; Dr. Timothy Heynes, Dean of 
Exeter; Dr. John Redmayne, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; Dr. Richard 
Cox, D. Christ Church, Oxford ; Mr. Thomas Robertson, Archdeacon of Leicester- 
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“with one alteration or addition of certain lessons to be used on every Sunday 
in the year, and the form of the litany altered and corrected, und two sentences 
added in the delivery of the sacrament to the communicants, and none others or 
otherwise.” 

545. What was the difference between this and the Sormer 
«Prayer Book ? 

The main difference consisted in this, that it was not so 
inimical in its language to the person of the Roman Pontiff, 
or so decidedly against the doctrine of the real presence ; in 
fact, this dogma was in a sense admitted. 

646. In King Edward’s First Book the words, ‘‘ the body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body and soul to everlasting life,” 
oceur in the delivery of the sacraments. In the Second Book of that King they 
are omitted, and these words substituted :—* Take and eate this, in remembrance 
that Christ died for thee, and fede on him in thy heart by faith with thanksgevyng ;” 
whereas in that of Elizabeth (1559) the two forms were omitted. 


547. Why was this done ? 

The answer is furnished in Dr. Mant’s edition of the Common 
Prayer, as follows :— 

548. ‘* For it being the Queen’s (Elizabeth) design to unite the nation in one 
faith, it was therefore recommended to the divines to see that there should be no defini- 
tion made against the aforesaid notion (the real and essential presence), but that 
it should remain as a speculative opinion not determined, in which every one was 
left to the freedom of his own mind.”—(Introduction, p. iv.)* 

549. Why was the Common Prayer altered by James I. ? 

The Puritans, or ultra-Protestants, had grown numerous, 
and now (1603) petitioned for “a reform of abuses.” The 
King accordingly appointed a conference, to be held at Hampton 
Court, between the principal members of the High and Low 
Church parties. This conference ended in no very satisfactory 
result ; but shortly afterwards (1604) a new edition was issued, 
with ‘additions and emendations. 

550. In the morning and evening prayers a collect, and in the litany a particular 
intercession, were appointed for the Royal Family ; the forms of thanksgiving upon 
several occasions were then added. The questions and answers concerning the 
Sacraments were subjoined to the Catechism, which before that time ended with 
the answer to the question immediately following the Lord’s Prayer; and the ad- 
ministration of private baptism was by the rubric expressly confined to a * lawful 
minister,” to prevent midwives or laymen from presuming to baptize,—(Mant, 
Introduction, p. iy.) 





* The words omitted from the Litany were— From the tyranny of the Bishop 
of Rome, and all his detestable enormities,” ete, . 
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551. Why was the “ Common Prayer ”* altered under 
Charles IT.? 

Many complaints having been made by the Proshyienats 
that the ritual did not conform itself to a truly Protestant stand- 
ard, the King, in a conciliatory spirit, issued a commission, 
dated March 25, 1661, empowering twelve of the bishops and 
twelve Presbyterian divines to consider these objections, and to 
act upon them. 


552. The commission came to nothing ; but the Common Prayer took the form it 
now exhibits by a vote of both Houses of Parliament, March, 1662. The altera- 
tions made were very slight. Several lessons in the Calendar were shifted to more 
appropriate places; the “‘prayers for particular occasions were disjointed from the 
Litany ; some of the collects were altered ; the Epistles and Gospels made to suit 
the latest translation of the Bible; and new ‘ forms of prayer to be used at sea,’ for 
‘the Martyrdom of King Charles I.,’ and ‘ the Restoration of the Royal Family, 
added.”—(Wheatly, Mant.) 


553. Why was the Westminster Assembly convened ? 

It was called together by the Parliament, a.p. 1648—without 
consulting the King—for the. purpose of settling the govern- 
ment, liturgy, and doctrine of the Church upon a new basis. 

554. The Assembly was confined in its debates to such things as the Parliament 
prescribed. Some counties sent two members, some one. Some of the divines were 

men of eminent learning, ministerial abilities, and fidelity. Many lords and commoners 
were added, to see that they did not go beyond their commission. They first met 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel. The result of their deliberations was a declaration against 
the Anglican Church and Liturgy, the adoption of a ‘“ Directory for Worship and 
Ordination,’’ a Confession of Faith, and two Catechisms—the Larger and the 
Shorter. A Presbyterian form of government was also agreed upon, The Direc- 
tory, which was drawn up by this Assembly, is a comprehensive document, and 
may be found in Neal’s ‘‘ History of the Puritans.” 

555. Why was the Act of Uniformity passed ? 

To ensure the use of the Book of Common Prayer, as 
just revised, in all the churches and other places of public 
worship in England. 


. 


It also enacted, that every schoolmaster and person instructing youth shonld 
subscribe a declaration of conformity to the Liturgy, and also to the effect of the 
oath and declaration mentioned in the Act of 13 Car. II. st. 2, c. 1. Further, 
that no person should thenceforth be capable of holding any ecclesiastical promo- 
tion or dignity, or of consecrating or administering the sacrament, till he should 
be ordained priest according to Episcopal ordination; and with respect to all 
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ministers who then enjoyed any ecclesiastical benefice, it directed that they 
should, within a certain period, openly read morning and evening service, 
according to the Book of Common Prayer,*and declare before the congregation 
their unfeigned assent and consent to the use of all things therein contained, upon 
pain of being ipso facto deprived of their spiritual promotions. The statute also 
contained a regulation that no schoolmaster in a private house should instruct 
_ youth without having obtained a license from the Ordinary. 


556. The causes which led to the Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth, are thus in- 
dicated by a paper found among Secretary Cecil’s MSS., dated February 24, 1564, 
which acquaints her Majesty that ‘some persons perform divine service and prayers 
in the chancel, others in the body of the church; some in a seat made in the church, 
some in the pulpit with their faces to the people ; some keep precisely to the order 
of the book, some intermixx psalms in metre; some say with a surplice, and 
others without one. : 

*¢ The table stands in the body of the church in some places, in others it stands 
in the chancel; in some places the table stands altarwise, distant from the wall a 
yard; in others in the middle of the chancel, north and south; in some places the 
table is joined, in others it stands upon tressels; some administer with unleavened 
bread, and some with leavened. 

© Some receive kneeling, others standing, others sitting; some baptise in a font, 
some in a basin; some sign with the sign of the cross, others sign not; some 
minister in a surplice, others without ; some with a square cap, some with a round 
cap, some with a button cap, some with a hat; some in scholar’s clothes, some in 
others.” 


Her Majesty was highly displeased with this report. She 
therefore directed a letter to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, dated January 25, ‘to confer with the bishops of the 
ecclesiastical commission, and to inquire what diversities there 
were among the clergy in doctrine, rites, and ceremonies, and 
to take effectual methods that an exact order and uniformity be 
maintained in all external rites and ceremonies, as by law and 
good usages are provided for; and that none hereafter be 
admitted to any ecclesiastical preferment, but who is well- 
disposed to common order, and shall formally promise to comply 
with it.” 

557. The preamble of that which is generally known as “ the Act of Uniformity,” 
passed in the reign of Charles II. (1662), sets forth: ‘That from the first of Queen 
Elizabeth, there had been one uniform order of communion service and prayer, 
enjoined to be used by Act of Parliament, which had been very comfortable to all 
good people, until a great number of people, in divers parts of the realm, living 
without knowledge and the due fear of God, did wilfully and schismatically 


refuse to come to their parish churches upon Sundays, and other days appointed to 
_ be kept as holy days. And, whereas, by the scandalous neglect of ministers in using 
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the liturgy during the late unhappy troubles, many people have been led into 
factions aud schisms, to the decay of religion, and the hazard of many souls ; 
therefore, for preventing the like for time to come, the King had granted a com- 
mission to review the Book of Common Prayer to those bishops and divines, 
who met at the Savoy; and afterward his Majesty required the clergy in convocation 
to revise it again; which alterations and amendments having been approved by his 
Majesty, and both Houses of Parliament; therefore, for settling the peace of the 
nation, for the honour of religion, and to the intent that every person may know the 
rule to which he is to conform in publie worship, it is enacted, ete., 

“That all and singular ministers shall be bound to say and use the morning 
prayer, evening prayer, and all other common prayers, in such order and form as is 
mentioned in the book; and that every parson, vicar, or other minister whatever, 
shall, before the feast of Saint Bartholomew, which shall be in the year of Our Lord 
1662, openly and publicly, before the congregation assembled for religious worship, 
declare his unfeigned assent and consent to the use of all things contained and 
prescribed in the said book in these words and no other :— 

«T, A— B—, do declare my tnfeigne? assent and consent to all and everything 
contained and prescribed in and by the book, entitled ‘The Book of Common 
Prayer, and administration of Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the use of the Church of England, together with the Psalter, 
or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in churches ;’ and the 
form and manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating of bishops, priests, and 
deacons.” 

The, other clauses of the Act imposed similar declarations of conformity upon 
** All masters, heads, iellows, chaplains, tutors,” etc. 


558. Why was the title, “ The Established and United 
Church of England and Ireland,’ adopted by the Establish- 


ment ? 


Because, in 1801, the Established Churches of England 
and Ireland were formally united into one body by Act of 
Parliament. Since that time, clergy ordained by Irish bishops 
are eligible to hold Church preferment in England; and those 
ordained by English bishops can officiate in Ireland. 


559. Why are cathedrals so called ? 

The principal church in a diocese is called a cathedral, from 
the word cathedra, a chair, because in it the bishop has his 
seat or throne. 


560. The cathedral church is the parish church of the whole diocese, which 
was, therefore, commonly called parochia in ancient times, till the application of this 
name to the lesser branches into which it was divided caused it, for distinction sake, — 
to be called only by the name of the diocese. Each bishop is supposed to reside 
near the cathedral, which seryes him as his peculiar parish church, 
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561. Why is a Chapel so called ? 

From cappa,a cape. The origin of the term is thus given 
by antiquaries :— 

562. In ancient times the kings of France, when engaged in wars, were accus- 
tomed to carry into battle, as a kind of safeguard or palladiwm, the cope (cappa) of 
St. Martin. This was kept in a tent prepared for the purpose, where mass was said, 
and called copella, the chapel. The word was gradually applied to any consecrated 
place of prayer not being the parish church, 

Chapels in the Establishment are of several sorts; there are Royal Chapels, 
Domestic Chapels, College Chapels, Chapels of Ease, Parochial Chapels, Free 
Chapels, and Chapels of Inns of Court. ; 


563. Why is a Royal Chapel, or ‘“ Chapel Royal,’ so 
called-? 

Because intended for the use of the sovereign and his 
household.. Such a chapel is governed by a dean, and is 
not within the jurisdiction of the diocesan bishop ; but the 
archbishop is the first chaplain and parochus of the sovereign. 


564. Domestic Ohapels are such as private noblemen and gentlemen erect for 
their own special use. 

College Chapels are for the use of the collegians. 

Chapels of Ease are so called because built for the ease of parishioners who 
live at too great a distance from the parish church, 

Parochial Chapels are distinct from the last named, from the fact that they have 
@ permanent minister or incumbent. 

Free Chapels are such as have been built and endowed by wealthy individuals, 
and made exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, 

In addition to the above there are chapels attached to churches and cathedrals, 
sometimes called Chantry Chapels, from the circumstance that they were erected by 
individuals as burial-places, either for themselves or for their family, with the'stipu- 
lation that prayers should be chanted for their soul’s benefit. Of course such 
stipulation could not be carried out under the regime of the Church, which de- 
clares, in its twenty-second article, that ‘the Romish doctrine concerning purga- 
tory ... is a thing vainly grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the Word of God;” and the chantry chapels subserve the one 
purpose of cemeteries. 


565. What is a Chaplain? 
He is a cleric authorized to officiate in the chapels of the 
Queen, or in those of private persons. 


566. Bishops and archbisnops, and other dignitaries, haye chaplains, who 
officiate for them in their absence, or preach before them upon special occasions. 


567. What is a Chapter ? 
It is a committee of clerics or canons, who regulate, under 
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the bishop, the ecclesiastical affairs of a diocese, subject always 
to an appeal to the Sovereign and the Parliament. 

568. ‘The term chapter comes from capitalum, head, it being a kind of head 
instituted not only to assist the bishop in manner aforesaid, but also anciently to 
rule and govern the diocese in the time of vocation.”—(Godwin.) 

** According to a statute of Henry VIIL., the persons vested with a power of 
retaining chaplains, together with the number each is allowed to qualify, are as 
follows:—An archbishop, eight; a duke or bishop, six; marquis or earl, five; 
viscount, four; baron, knight of the garter, or lord chancellor, three; a duchess, 
marchioness, countess, baroness, the treasurer or comptroller of the king’s house, 
clerk of the closet, the king’s secretary, dean of the chapel, almoner, and master of 
the rolls, each of them two; chief-justice of the King’s Bench, and ward of the 
Cinque Ports, each one. All these chaplains may purchase a license or dispensation, 
and take two benefices, with cure of souls. A chaplain must be retained by letters 
testimonial under hand and seal, for it is not sufficient that he serve as chaplain 
in the family.”—(Buck.) 


569. What are the duties of a Dean 

Of deans there are two sorts:—l. The dean of a cathedral, 
who is an ecclesiastical officer next in degree to the bishop. 
2. The dean of a chapter who is its president. 

570. The word is derived from decanus, from a similar title in ancient 
monasteries of an officer who presided over ten monks, 

571. What is a Consular Chaplain? 

A clergyman stationed to officiate in a foreign country, as 
at Amsterdam, Lisbon, Malaga, Marseilles, Madeira, ete. 


572. Consular chaplains are generally nominated by their congregations; but 
the nomination must be affirmed and the appointment made by the.British Govern- 
ment, which allows them part of their stipend, their congregation contributing the 
remainder. They are exempt from the jurisdiction of any bishop, but are under the 
immediate control of her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


573. What are the duties of Army Chaplains, Navy 
Chaplains, Prison Chaplains, etc. ? 

To preach and to visit those places under their spiritual 
eare, divine service being performed either in chapels, tempo- 
rary erections, or on ship-board. 


574. What is the difference between a Province and a 
Diocese? 

Province is the district over which the authority of the 
archbishop extends; consequently in England there are two, 
the Province of Canterbury and the Province of York. 
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575. A diocese is the limit of a bishop’s jurisdiction. In England and Wales 
there are twenty-eight dioceses or bishoprics, viz., Canterbury, York, London, 
Durham, Winchester, Bangor, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, Ely, 
Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Llandaff, Manchester, 
Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester, Salisbury, St. Asaph, St. David's, 
Worcester, and Scdor and Man. 


576. What are the duties of the Archbishops of the 
Church ? 

A general superintendency over their sees or provinces, 
and the performance of certain established ceremonies, such as 
those at the sovereign’s coronation, etc. 


577. In England there are two archbishops, of whom the one has his seat at 
Canterbury, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Kent; the other at York, the 
eapital of Northumbria. But though as ruling over a province in place of a single 
diocese, both have enjoyed the rank of metropolitans from the first ; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has all along enjoyed not merely precedence as the successor of 
Augustine and the senior archbishop, but as possessing a pre-eminent and universal 
authority over the whole kingdom, This pre-eminence is marked in the titles which 
they respectively assume—the Archbishop of Canterbury being styled the Primate 
of all England (metropolitanus et primus totius Anglie), whilst the Archbishop of 
York is simply called Primate of England (primus et metropolitanus Anglie). It is 
also indicated by the places which they occupy in processions, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who has precedence of all the nobility, not only preceding the Arch- 
bishop of York, but the Lord Chancellor being interposed between them. Previous 
to the creation of an archbishopric in Ireland, the authority of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury extended to that island. The amount of control which belongs to an 
archbishop over the bishops of his province is not very accurately defined ; but if 
any bishop introduces irregularities into his diocese, or is guilty of immorality, the 
archbishop may call him to account, and even deprive him. In 1822, the Archbishop 
of Armagh, who is Primate of all Ireland, deposed the Bishop of Clogher on the 
latter ground, To the Archbishop of Canterbury belongs the honour of placing the 
crown on the sovereign’s head at a coronation; and the Archbishop of York 
claims the like privilege in the case of the Queen Consort, whose perpetual chaplain 
heis. The province of the Archbishop of York consists of the six northern counties, 
with Cheshire and Nottinghamshire. The rest of England and Wales form the 
province of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The dioceses of the two archbishope— 
that is to say, the districts in which they exercise ordinary episcopal functions— 
were remodelled by 6 and 7 Will. IV.c.77. The diocese of Canterbury comprises 
Kent, except the city and deanery of Rochester, and some parishes transferred by 
this Act; a number of parishes in Sussex, called “‘ peculiars ;’ with small districts 
in other dioceses, particularly London, The diocese of the Archbishop of York 
embraces the county of York, except that portion of it now included in the dioceses 
of Ripon and Manchester, the whole county of Nottingham, and some other 
detached districts. ; 

The election of an archbishop does not differ from that of a bishop; but when _ 
he is invested with his office, heis said to be ‘enthroned ;” whereas a bishop is 
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«gonsecrated.” He also writes himself, ‘‘ by Divine Providence ;” a bishop being, 
“py Divine permission;” and has the title of “Grace,” sand ‘*Most Reverend 
Father in God,” whilst a bishop is styled “* Lord,” and ‘Right Reverend Father in 
God.” The archbishop is entitled to present to all ecclesiastical livings in the 
disposal of diocesan bishops, if not filled up within six months; and every bishop, 
whether created or translated, is bound to make a legal conveyance to the arch- 
bishop of the next avoidance of one such dignity or benefice belonging to his see as 
the archbishop shall choose. This is called the archbishop’s option. ‘The arch- 
bishops are chosen from among the bishops, the appointment being vested in 
the Crown. 


578. How are the Bishops elected ? 

When a bishop dies, the event is certified to the Sovereign 
by the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral, by their applying 
for the “Royal license” (called conge d’elire) to elect a suc- 
cessor. The license is accompanied with “ letters missive” 
from the Crown, naming the person to be elected, and which 
contain this passage :—‘ We have been pleased, by these our 
letters, to name and recommend him unto you, to be elected 
and chosen to the said bishopric of ——; therefore we require 
you, upon receipt thereof, to proceed to your election, according 
to the laws of this our realm, and our conge d’elire herewith 
sent unto you; and the same election, so made, to certify unto 
us under your common seal.” The will of the Sovereign 
in the appointment is therefore absolute. 


579. If, within a short time, the dean and chapter do not elect, the king may 
nominate by his own authority ; if they elect any other than the person named in 
the king’s writ, they incur the penalties of a preemunire, which includes forfeiture 
of goods, outlawry, and other evils. ‘The election, from beginning to end, pro- 
ceeds, seemingly, upon the conge d@elire, without any appearance of restraint from 
the letters missive, and in the same manner as if there were no such restraint; and 
the only circumstance remarkable in it is the solemn declariug of the person elected 
to the clergy and people assembled in the church, wherein we see the. footsteps of, 
the more ancient way of electing, and of the part which they had in the election.” 
(Bishop Gibson’s Codex, i, 109.) The consent of the person elected is next formally 
obtained. Letters certificatory of the election are then sent to the Crown, the 
royal assent is supplicated, and the Crown issues “‘letters patent” to the arch- 
bishop of the province, requiring him to proceed with the confirmation and conse- 
eration. When the day is fixed for the confirmation, notice is published in the 
church in which the ceremony is to take place, and all parties who may be opposed 
to the election are thereby cited to come forward. The dean and chapter delegate 
one or more persons to attend and present the bishop elect to the archbishop, or to. 
his representitive, the vicar-general. A proctor, in the name of the dean and — 
chapter, requests that all opposers not then appearing may be precluded from 
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further epposition, and that the election may be confirmed. The regularity of the 
election is then proved; the bishop takes the oaths, 1st, of allegiance; 2nd, of 
supremacy ; 3rd, of simony; and 4th, of obedience to the archbishop ; and now follows 
the “ Definite Sentence, or the Act of Confirmation, by which the judge commits to 
the bishop elected, ewram regimen, et administrationem, spiritualium, dicti episco- 
patus ; and then decrees him to be installed and enthronized.” (Gibson’s Codex, 
i.3.) No person can be consecrated a bishop until he is full thirty years of age. 
‘The consecration must always be performed on some Sunday or holiday, whereupon 
the bishop elect is presented to the archbishop of the province (or to some other 
bishop appointed by lawful commission) by two bishops. The archbishop demands 
the royal mandate, and causes it to be read; the oaths of supremacy and obedience 
to the archbishop are taken, and the remainder of the service is continued, 
according to the forni of the Book of Common Prayer, It is arule of ancient date 
in the Episcopal Churches, that there shall be no consecration unless three bishops 
at least are present at the ceremony, and lay their hands at the same moment on 
the head of the new bishop. 


580. What is the difference between a Rector and a 
Vicar ? 

A rector is the incumbent of a parish, who possesses the 
tithes, the freehold of the parsonage-house and glebe-lands, 
except where a special exemption from the payment of tithes 
exists. A vicar is also the incumbent of a parish, but he does 
not possess the tithes, which have been appropriated or vested 
either in laymen, or in some religious house. 

581. Vicars are appointed by the impropriators or patrons of the livings, who 
pays them their stipend. This consists either in the small tithes (the lesser part of 
the preedial tithes, or those which arise from the productions of the ground), or 
else in a fixed salary. 

582. Why are Churchwardens appointed ? 

To keep the churches in repair; to distribute seats among 
the parishioners, under the control of the ordinary ; to maintain 
order during service; to provide the church furniture, and the 
bread and wine for the sacrament, and the books used by the 
minister in conducting public worship; and to act as overseers 
of the poor of their parish. 


693. © All churchwardens, or questmen, in every parish, shall be chosen by the 
jomt consent of the minister and parishioners, if it may be; but if they cannot agree 
upon such a choice, then the minister shall choose one and the parishioners another ; 
and without such a joint or several choice, none shad take upon them to be church- 

wardens, neither shall they continue any longer than one year in that offive, except, 
perhaps, they be chosen again in likemanner. And all churchwardens, at the end 
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of their year, or within a month after at the most, shall, before the minister and 
the parishioners, give up a just account of such money as they have received, and 
aleo what, particularly, they have bestowed in reparations and otherwise for the use 
of the church. And, last of all, going out of their office, they shall truly deliver up 
to the parishioners whatsoever money, or other things of right, belonging to the 
church or parish, which remaineth in their hands, that it may be delivered over by 
them to the uext churchwardens by bill indented.”—(Canon Ixxxix.) 

Other duties of churchwardens, as set forth in the Canons, are as follows :— 
«The churchwardens, or questmen, shall take care and provide that the churches be 
well and sufficiently repaired, and so from time to time kept and maintained; that 
the windows be well glazed, and that the floors be kept paved, plain and even; all 
things there in such an orderly and decent sort, without dust, or anything that may 
be either noisome or unseemly, as best becometh the house of God.’ (Canon Ixxxy.) 
«The churchwardens, or questmen, of every church and chapel shall, at the charge 
of the parish, provide the Book of Common Prayer.” ‘* Andif any parishes be yet 
unfurnished of the Bible of the largest volume, or of the Book of Homilies, allowed 
by authority, the said churchwardens shall, within convenient time, provide the 
same, at the charge of the parish.” ‘The churchwardens, or questmen, at the 
common charge of the parishioners, in every church shall provide a comely and 
decent pulpit, to be set in a convenient place within the same, by the discretion of 
the ordinary of the place, if any question do arise, and to be there seemly kept for 
the preaching of God’s Word.”—(Canons Ixxx. and Ixxxiii.) It is also ordained that 
churchwardens and their assistants shall not allow any ‘profane usage to be kept 
jn the church or chapel or churchyard, neither the bells to be rung superstitiously 
upon holidays or eves abrogated by the Book of Common Prayer.’—(Canon 
lxxxviii.) 

Churchwardens are bound by Act of Parliament (5 and 6 Will. IV. ce. 62, s.q.) 
to make a declaration before the ordinary (the bishop of the diocese, or the arch- 
deacon, official, or surrogate), that they will faithfully and diligently fulfil the duties 
of their office. 

If a churchwarden is guilty of wilful malversation, he may be summarily 
proceeded against before the bishop by any interested parishioner, or an action at 
law may be sustained by the new churchwarden. 

It was formerly the custom in Whitsun week for the churchwardens to provide 
a feast for the householders of the parish, at which time the young made merry. 
They still march with the rector, at the head of the school-boys, at the annual 
“beating the bounds” of the parish. 


584. What are the duties of an Archdeacon? 

To visit his archdeaconry from time to time ; to see that the 
churches, and especially the chancel, are kept in repair; and 
that everything is done conformably to the canons, and con- 
sistently with the decent performance of public worship; and 
to receive presentations from the churchwardens of matters 
of public scandal. 

585. In the time of Henry VIII. there were fifty-four archdeaconries or 
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districts over which the power of the archdeacons extended. By an Act of Parlia- 
ment, the 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 97, seven new archdeaconries were erected. By the 
same Act a new distribution of the English archdeaconries was made. 

The appointment of an archdeacon is by the bishop of the diocese. He must 
haye been six full years in priest’s orders before he can be thus appointed. His 
visitations are mostly annual, but must of necessity occur at least once in three 
years. The emoluments of an archdeacon are small, and the office is generally held 
by persons who have also benefices or other preferment in the Church. Charges to 
the clergy are delivered by the archdeacons in their visitations, treating of a variety 
of ecclesiastical matters, bearing on the present state or future prospects of the 
Church, and they direct attention to any change made by the Legislature in 
respect to Church discipline. 

586. What are the duties of a Curate? 

To act as the representative of, or to assist, the rector, 
vicar, or incumbent who engages him. A curate is an wi- 
beneficed clergyman. His salary is paid him by his incum- 
bent, who can remove him at pleasure. He can, however, 
demand six months’ notice of dismissal, and is himself bound 
to give the bishop three months’ notice of his intention to 
leave a cure to which he has been licensed. (1 and 2 Vict. 
c. 106.) Before he can enter upon his duties, a curate must 
be licensed by the bishop, as appears by the forty-eighth 
Canon, which affirms— 

587. “No curate or minister shall be permitted to serve in any place without 
examination. and admission of the bishop of the diocese, or ordinary of the place 
haying episcopal jurisdiction, in writing, under his hand and seal, having respect to 
the greatness of the cure and the meetness of the party; and the said curates and 
ministers, if they remove from one diocese to another, shall not be by any means 
admitted to serve without testimony of the bishop of the diocese, or ordinary of the 
place, as aforesaid, whence they came, in writing, of their honesty, ability, and 
conformity to the ecclesiastical laws of the Church of England.” 


588. What are the duties of a Rural Dean? 

To exercise a superintendency over the clergy of his 
deanery, and to report to the bishop any irregularity in their 
conduct. 


589. Why is the Court of Arches so called? 

Because it was formerly held in the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside, which derived its name from the arches which 
help to form the roof. 
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590. The Court of Arches is the supreme ecclesiastical court of appeal in the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury. The court has ordinary jurisdiction in all spiritual 
causes arising within the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow and twelve other parishes, 
which together constitute a deanery, and are the peculiars of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in London. The dean of these peculiars is the acting judge of the 
court, and is called Dean of the Arches. Appeals to the archbishop are heard in 
this court, and from it an appeal may be made, under certain restrictions, to the 
Queen, as temporal head of the Church. 

This court was held in Bow Church till about 1567, when it was removed to the 
Common Hall of Doctors’ Commons, near St. Paul’s Church, The Dean of the 
Arches for the time being is president of the College of Doctors of Law, who 
practice in the Neclesiastical and Admiralty Courts. 


591. Why are some churches called District Churches ? 


Because they are situated in districts at a distance from the 
parish church (yet in the parish), to afford accommodation to 
the inhabitants in their immediate neighbourhoods. 


592. What is a Donative? 


A donative is a spiritual preferment, which is in the free 
gift of the patron, without making any presentation to the 
bishop, and without admission, institution, or induction by 
mandate from the bishop or any other. 


593. Nor is any license from the bishop necessary to perfect the donee’s title to 
possession of the donative, but it receives its full effect from the authority of the 
donor; the donee may be straightway put into possession of the preferment by the 
donor, or any one authorized by him. The chief further peculiarity of donatives 
is their exemption from episcopal jurisdiction—(Dr. Burn’s ‘“ EHeclesiastical 
Law.”) 


594. What are the duties of the English Sovereign as 
Head of the Chureh? ; 


In the declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
prerogative claimed by the Sovereign is thus expressed :— 
“Being by God’s ordinance, according to our just title, Defender 
of the Faith, and Supreme Governor of the Church within these 
owr dominions, we hold it most agreeable to this our kingly 
office, and our own religious zeal, to conserve and maintain the 
Church committed to our charge, in unity of true religion, and 
in the bond of peace; and not to suffer unnecessary disputa- 
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tions, altercations, or questions to be raised, which may nourish 
faction both in the Church and Commonwealth. 


595. The 37th Article declares :—‘‘ We give not to our princes the ministering 
either of God’s Word or of the Sacraments, the which thing the injunctions also 
lately set forth by Elizabeth our Queen do most plainly testify ; but that only pre- 
rogative which we sce to have been given always to all godly princes in Holy 
Scriptures by God himself, that is, that they should rule all states and degrees com- 
mitted to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and 
restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and evil doers.” The “injunction by 
Queen Elizabeth,” alluded to in the above-quoted article, is as follows :— For 
certainly her Majesty neither hath nor ever will challenge any authority than that 
was challenged and lately used by the said. noble kings of famous memory, King 
Henry VIII. and King Edward VI., which is and was of ancient time due to the 
imperial crown of this realm, that is, under God, to have the sovereignty, and over 
all manner of persons born within these her realms, dominions, and countries, of 
what estate, either ecclesiastical or temporal, soever they be, so as no other 
foreign power shall or ought to haye any superiority over them.’”’—(Sparrow’s 
Collection.) 


596. Why are Churen-rates levied ? 
To defray the current expenses of the church, the keeping’ 
it in repair, etc. 


597. It is the duty of the churchwardens to summon a meeting of the 
parishioners, when it is necessary to levy a church-rate. This is done by giving 
public notice of such meeting in the church. If no parishioners attend, the church- 
wardens are empowered to make the rate as the representatives or trustees of the 
people. Church-rates cannot be levied to pay previously-incurred expenses ; if this 
is done, the rate is invalid. ‘(If the churchwardens make any new addition in or 
about the Church, they must have the consent of the parish, otherwise they have no 
right to a rate; and if it be within the church, the license of the ordinary is also to 
be obtained, lest some inconvenience should thexgby arise to render the church in 
any respect less fit for the performance of divine service, of which the ordinary ia 
judge ; and whatever is added by license of the ordinary becomes from henceforth a 
necessary part of the church, and is to be repaired at the charge of the parishioners ; 
but in ordinary repairs the churchwardens need not take the consent of the 
parishioners, . . . because the parish have made them their trustees.”—(Gibson, 
i, 196.) — 

The churchwardens are liable to be punished by the Hcclesiastical Courts if 
they neglect to call meetings of the parishioners to make church-rates, or if they do 
not make the necessary repairs for which money has been granted and paid, 

{he law of church-rates in England is at present (1860) undergoing modifi- 
eations, but the answer is good in an historical point of view.] 


598. What is meant by a Peculiar ? 
A peculiar or exemption is a benefice, or an ecclesiastical 
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appointment, peculiarly circumstanced with regard to the 
jurisdiction of the bishop in whose diocese it is. 


599. There are several kinds of peculiars—as royal peculiars, peculiars belongirg 
to archbishops, bishops, deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, and 
canons, and eyen to rectors. There is one of this latter kind in Hawarden, in Flint- 
shire. They are called peculiars because they are under the direction of their own 
ordinaries, and not subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop in whose diocese 
they are situated. 


600. What are Easter offerings ? 
Voluntary contributions of the parishioners to their rector 
at Haster-time. 


601. The offerings of the people at one time constituted the chief revenues ot 
the Church. By an Act of Parliament, the 2 and 3 Edward VI., ¢. 13, it was 
enacted, “that all persons which, by the laws and customs of this realm, ought to 
make or pay their offerings, shall yearly well and truly content and pay the same to the 
parson, vicar, proprietor, or their deputies or farmers, of the parishes where they 
shall dwell or abide: and that at such four offering-days, as at any time heretofore, 
within the space of four years last past, hath been used and accustomed for the pay- 
ment of the same; and in default thereof, to pay for the said offerings at Haster 
then next following.” The four offering-days were Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and the feast of the dedication of the parish church. 

It is directed by the Rubric, at the end of the Communion Service, that ‘“ yearly 
at Easter, every parishioner shall reckon with the parson, vicar, or curate, or his or 
their deputy or deputies, and pay to them or him all ecclesiastical duties accustom- 
ably due, then and at time to be paid.” The Easter offerings are now voluntary, 
it being a custom for the churchwardens, or other officers, to call at the houses 
of the parishioners, or those who dwell near the district churches, to beg ther 
offerings for the ministers. 


602. What is a Prebend ? 

The word is derived from prebeo, a Latin word, signify- 
ing provision or provender. It is applied to the portion which 
the member of a cathedral or collegiate church, called a pre- 
bendary, receives in right of his place, for his maintenance. 


603. Prebendaries are the same as canons, who constitute the chapter. They 
are distinguished into those which are called simple and dignitary. A simple pre- 
bendary is one who has no cure, and is dependent upon his revenue for support; 
and a dignitary prebendary is one who holds other offices. The bishop is the patron 
of all prebends, because the possessions were derived from him. No person is 
allowed to hold more than one prebend in the same church, and if a prebendary 
accepts of a deanery his prebend is void; or if he becomes a bishop, the king has. 
the right of presentation to his prebend.—(Burn, ‘‘ Eccles, Law,” article Deans _ 
and Chaptere.) } 
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604. Why is the rector of a parish called a Parson? 

The word parson is from persona, which means simply a 
person. He is so called because, during the time of his incum- 
bency, he represents the church, and in the eye of the law 
‘sustains the person thereof. 


605. Why is a Curate so called? 

Because, under his ecclesiastical superiors, he has the cure 
(or care) of souls, the word curate being formed from the 
Latin, cura, “ care.” 


606. Why is a Perpetual Curate so called ? 

Because, unlike other clergymen of the same name, he is 
not dismissible at the will of his patron. 

607. Curates are either stipendiary or perpetual. They are engaged by the 
rector or vicar of a parish, or by the incumbent of a church or chapel, either to 
assist in the duties of the place, or to act as the representative in the absence of the 
beneficed pastor. These are called stipendiary curates. Perpetual curates not 
being remoyable by their patron, differ little from rectors or vicars. Indeed, the 
perpetual curate of a parish or church is as truly the incumbent, as any 
other beneficed clergyman. 

608. Why is a Vicar so called ? 

Because he was the substitute or deputy of the rector. It 
sometimes happened that the rector or person in possession of 
the living was a layman, sometimes he was a cleric, but from 
circumstances indisposed to act as pastor of the church, in such 
cases the vicar was appointed to take the care of the parish, and 
received an allowance from the rector towards his support. 


609. What is meant by “ Appropriation” and “ Impro- 
priction’’? 

An appropriation is properly so called when the chureh 
property is in the hands of the bishop, college, or religious 
house; an émpropriation when it is possessed by a lay- 
man. 

610. The vicar of a parish is the incumbent of either an appropriated, or an 
jmpropriated benefice; and whilst the small tithes are reserved as his portion, 
the great tithes are received either by the bishop or layman into whose hands the 


church lands may have fallen. A layman that has the right over church lands is 
called the Impropriator, and the living in this case is denominated a vicarage. 
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611. What is an Incumbent? : 
The actual possessor of a benefice is so called. 


612. Why is a Rector so called? 
Because he has a claim to the ecclesiastical estate of a 
parish as a kind of freehold. 











613. A rectory or parsonage is a spiritual living, composed of land tithes 
and other oblations of the people.” —(Spelman.) 

Tithes are great or small. The great tithes comprise the tenth part of all kinds 
of grain, etc. The small tithes consist of the tenth part of the milk, eggs, cheese, 
etc., produced on the farms of the living. These tithes are the property of the 
rector; and the right to possess them, converts an ecclesiastical benefice into a 
rectory. 


614. What is the difference between fasting in the Protestant 
Church and that practised by the Roman Catholic Church ? 

The distinction between the Protestant and the Romish view 
of fasting is this, that the Roman regards the use of fasting as 
a means of grace; the Protestant only as a useful exercise. It 
is not a means of grace, for it is nowhere ordained as such in 
the Scriptures of the New Testament; but it is a useful pre- 
paration for the means of grace, and as such the Scriptures 
have assumed that it will be resorted to by Christians.— 
(“Church Dictionary,” article Fasting.) 


615. There is another distinction which deserves to be noticed. In the Church 
of England formularies, fasting and abstinence are included under one category, as 
if they were one and the same thing. In other words, days of fasting and abstinence 
are mentioned, but no distinction is laid down between the one and the other, each 
individual member of her communion being left to regulate both the kind and the 
quantity of food partaken of upon such occasions. But with Roman Catholics, 
fast days are not necessarily days of abstinence, or vice versa. A fast day is 
defined by the Douay Catechism as one upon which flesh meat may or may not ~ 
be allowed at the one raeal permitted to be eaten. An abstinence day is one — 
upon which flesh meat is forbidden altogether. And this abstmence day may be 
fast day or not according to the season and other circumstances. Every Friday 
of the year (except Christmas-day, should that festival fall upon a Friday) is an 
abstinence day. Tho Fridays of Lent and Advent are both abstinence and fast 
days. Upon such Fridays one meal only is permitted, and flesh meat altogether 
disallowed. ; 


616. Why are fast days prescribed in the Common Prayer — 
Book? i 
By the regulations of the Church, fasting, though — 
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not defined as to its degree, is ineculeated of seasons of 
peculiar penitence and humiliation, as a valuable auxiliary to 
the cultivation of habits of devotion and self-denial. 


617. ‘Wasting was customary in the Church of God long before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, as may be seen by a reference to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. That it was sanctioned by our Saviour and his apostles, is equally plain; 
and that it was intended to continue in the future Church can scarcely be 
questioned, for Christ gave his disciples particular directious respecting it, and in 
ceprobating the abuses of it among the Pharisees, never objects to its legitimate 
use.”—(Church Dictionary.) 


618. What is the meaning attacneu co the word Holy-day, 
by the Church ? 
It signifies any day upon which some ecclesiastical festival 
is celebrated. The way such holy-days are ordered to be 
kept is stated in Canon 13 :— 


“ All manner of persons within the Church of England shall from henceforth 
celebrate and keep the Lord’s-day, commonly culled Sunday, and other holidays, 
aceording to God’s will and pleasure, and the orders of the Church of England pre- 
seribed on that behalf; that is, in hearing the Word of God read, and taught, in 
private and public prayers, in acknowledging their offences to God, and amend- 
ment of the same, in reconciling themselyes charitably to their neighbours. . . 
An often-times receiving the communion of the body and blood of Christ, in visiting 
of the poor and sick, using all godly and sober conversation.” 


619. Why are Church of England ministers also called 
priests in the Common Prayer Book ? 

The word is a corruption of presbyter, through the French, 
prestre, prétre. 


620. The objection to the word priest, that it denotes one who has to 
offer up sacrifices—of which, strictly speaking, there are none in the Church of 
England—is thus answered by Hook (Church Dictionary) :—“If it be objected 
that according to the usual acceptation of the word, it signifies him that offers up 
a sacrifice, and therefore cannot be allowed to a minister of the gospel, who hath 
no sacrifice to offer, itis answered that the ministers of the gospel have sacrifices 
_to offer.” 

““Ye are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 


' sacrifices” (Pet. ii. 5) of prayer, thanksgiving, ete. In respect of these the 


ministers of the gospel may safely, in a metaphorical sense, be called priests; and 
in a more eminent manner than other Christians, because they are taken from 
gmong men to offer up sacrifices for others. 
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621. Why was the name of priest objected to by the Pres- 
byterian diwines ? 

Because they wished to abolish everything which bore 
Roman Catholicism in remembrance. Many eminent divines 
of the Church, however, deemed the objection unnecessary. 

622. These dissentients requested that, ‘“‘as the word minister, and not priest 
or curate, is used in the Absolution, and in divers other places, it might through- 
out the whole book be so used, instead of those two words.” To which the 
Episcopalian commissionary replied, that ‘it is not reasonable the word minister 
should be only used in the Liturgy. For since some parts of the Liturgy may be 
performed by a deacon, and others, such as absolution and consecration, by none 
other under the order of a priest, it is fit that some euch word as priest should be 
used for those offices, and not minister, which signifies at large every one that 
ministers in that holy office, of what order soever he be.” 


623. What is meant by a “title for orders”? 

It signifies a vacancy in the ecclesiastical system—of a field 
for the labour of new clerics; also a reasonable prospect for 
the decent support and maintenance of the person wishing to 
be ordained. 

624. No person can be ordained who has ‘‘ not first some certain place where he 
might use his functions” (Canon 33), The candidate for orders must show that 
there is a vacant field of duty offered to him, before the bishop will accept his 
application; that is, he must haye secured the presentation to a curacy or a 
chaplaincy, or he must be the fellow of a college, or a master of arts of a certain 


standing, before he can be ordained. The most general ‘title for orders” is a 
curacy.—( Miles.) 


625. Why are the Ember weeks so called? 

The term is a corruption of two Latin words, guatuor and 
temporum, in the phrase, “Jejunia quatuor temporwm,” or 
“quarterly fasts.” A week in each quarter of the year is 
thus distinguished, within which, in former times, it was usual 
to observe the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, as strict fasts. 


626. Why are Ordinations in the Church of England 
usually given in the Ember weelss ? 

Because such had been the custom in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the reformers perceiving no particular reason why the 
practice should be interfered with. 
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627. Why are Proctors so called? 

From procurator, a Latin word signifying one who acts for 
another. A proctor accordingly is an officer established to 
represent in judgment the party who empowers him (by 
warrant under his hand, called a prowy) to appear for him, to 
explain his rights, to manage his cause, and to demand 
judgment, 


628. The representatives of the clergy in convocation are also called proctors. 
The same name is given to university officers, whose business it is to guard the 
morals and preserve the quiet of the university at Oxford and Cambridge, because 
these officers represent or act for the heads of houses and other university 
authorities, 


629. Why was the supremacy in the Church claimed by 
the English monarch ? 
Chiefly in order to exclude the supremacy of the Pope. 


630. This is stated in the following “Injunction by Queen Elizabeth” (anno 
1559, Sparrow’s Collection) :—‘‘ For certainly Her Majesty neither hath nor ever 
will challenge any authority, than that was challenged and lately used by the 
noble kings of famous memory, King Henry VIII. and King Edward VI., which is 
and was of ancient time due to the imperial crown of this realm, that is, under 
God, to have the sovereignty, and over all manner of persons born within these 
her realms, dominions, and countries, of what estate, either civil, ecclesiastical, or 
temporal, soever they be, so as no other foreign power shall or ought to have any 
superiority over them.” 

It appears, then, that whilst the British sovereign is upheld as the supreme 
governor of the Church of England, there is no room for supposing that the Head- 
ship of Christ is denied or even overlooked by English Churchmen. The prerogative 
elaimed is simply to “‘ Conserve and maintain the Church committed to our charge, 
in unity of true religion, and in the bond of peace; and not to suffer unnecessary 
disputations, alterations, or questions to be raised, which may nourish faction both 
in the Church and in the Commonwealth.”—(His Majesty’s Declaration, prefixed 
+o the Thirty-nine Articles.) 


631. Why does the Church use the sign of the cross in 
Baptism ? 

1. Because it is so ordered in her 31st Canon (1603), 
entitled, ‘The lawful use of the sign of the cross in baptism 
explained.” 2. For the reasons, among others, stated below :— 


632. “ After the priest hath baptized the child, he receives it into the congre- 
gation, by this solemnity declaring that he is by baptism made a member of the 
Church (1 Cor. xii. 13); . . . and when he thus receives it he signs it with the sign 

of the cross, as of old it was wont, ... and on the forehead, the seat of blushing 
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and shame, that he may not hereafter flush and be ashamed of the disgraced cross of 
Christ, as St. Cyprian saith. By this badge is the child dedicated to his service 
whose benefits, bestowed upon us in baptism, the name of the cross in Holy 
Scripture does represent.” —(Bishop Sparrow.) 


633. Why was “trine immersion,” or the threefold dipping 
at Baptism, formerly used in the Church? 

To signify that the benefits of the sacrament were derived 
from the three persons of the Holy Trinity. 


634, ‘Then the priest shall take the child in his hands, and ask the name ;, and 
naming the child, shall dip it in the water thrice. First, dipping the right side; 
second, the left side; the third time dipping the face towards the font; so it be 
discreetly and warily done.”—(First Prayer-book of Edward VI., Rubric in the 
Baptismal Office. 1540.) 


635. Why was aspersion substituted for dipping ? 
Because of the risk which unhealthy children ran of being 
injuredthe reby. 


636. ‘* But when the child is weak, the rubric was properly altered at the last 
review, and the order for dipping left out, it being not to be supposed that the child 
in its sickness should be able to endure it.” — (Wheatley on the Common 
Prayer.) 

“In the ancient Church, the child to be baptized was thrice dipped in the 
font, in the name of the Farurr, of tho Son, and of the Honuy Guosz; 
semblably is he to be thrice aspersed with water on his face (if, for fear of danger, 
not dipped, as the.Book of Common Prayer appointed), the priest using those 
sacramental words,”—(Bishop Montague’s Visitation Article, Camb. Hd., p. 72.) 


637. Why does the Church admit two sacraments only ? 
The reason is stated in her 25th Article “of the 
‘Sacraments :’— 


638. ‘There are two sacraments ... Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
“Those five commonly called sacraments, that is to say, Confirmation, Penance, 
Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, are not to be counted for sacraments of 
the gospel, being such as have grown partly of the corrupt following of the apostles, 
pattly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have not like nature of 
- sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for that they have not any 
visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.” 


639. Why does the Ohurch reject the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation 2 t 
Because it interprets the words of institution (Matt. xxvi,, 
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John vi., etc.) in a figurative sense, as opposed to the litera! 
one put upon them by others. 


640. The 28th Article says:—‘‘Transubstantiation (or the change of the sub- 
stance of bread and wine) in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved by holy 
writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a 
sacrament, and hath given occasion to many superstitions, The body of Christ is 
given, taken, and eaten in the supper only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. 
And the mean whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in the supper is 
faith.” 


641. Why does the Church administer the sacrament in 
both kinds? 

1. Because in this case 1t follows literally the texts of 
institution above cited. 


642, “* Christ instituted this sacrament in both these: he first took bread, ete. ; 
and then, after the same manner, he took the cup, ete.; see 1 Cor. xi, 23—25. And 
for what end he appointed these outward signs of this sacrament the words of his 
institution plainly show, namely, that those who celebrate this sacrament might eat 
of the one and drink of the other at his table.’”—(Archbishop Wake.) 


2. Because it thus marked more strongly its rejection of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. This is shown in a note to 
Dr. Mant’s edition of the Common Prayer, as follows:— 


643. The practice of denying the cup to the laity (administering the sacrament 
in one kind only) arose out of the doctrine of transubstantiation. The belief that the 
sacramental bread and wine were actually converted into the body and blood of 
Christ, naturally produced, in a weak and superstitious age, an anxious fear lest any 
part of them should be lost or wasted. To prevent anything of this kind in the 
bread, small wafers were used, which were put at once into the mouths of the com- 
municants by,the officiating ministers; but no expedient could be devised to guard 
against the occasional spilling of the wine in administering to large congregations. 
The bread was sopped in the wine, and the latter conveyed in tubes to the mouth; but 
all in vain, accidents still happened, and therefore it was determined that the priest 
should entirely withhold the cup from thelaity. The first attempt seems to have 
been made in the twelfth century; . . . it was at last established by the authority 
of the Council of Constance in the year 1414; but in their decree they acknow- 
ledged that “ Christ did institute this sacrament of both kinds, and that the faithful. 
in the primitive Church did receive both kinds; yet a practice being reasonably 
introduced to avoid some dangers and scandals, they appoint the custom to continue. 
of consecrating in both kinds, and of giving to the laity only in one kind,” thus. 
presuming to depart from the pos-tive commands of our Lord respecting the manner- 
of administering the sign of the covenant between himself and mankind, 
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644. Why is a Stole worn by the Anglican~Clergy ? 
It is one of the few symbols retained by the English 














DOCTOR OF DIVINITY IN SURPLICH DOCTOR OF DIVINITY IN GENEVAN 
AND HOOD. GOWN. 


645. Why do Clergymen of the Church wear banils? 

The band, is a remnant of the Roman Catholic Amice. 
= It appears to have been adopted in its 
present form as a substitute for the 
bands formerly worn by both clergy 
and laity. “‘ When the beard was worn, 
and when ruffs came in, this ancient 
part of the clerical dress fell into dis- 
use, but it was generally resumed after 
the Restoration. The band is not how- 
ever an exclusively clerical vestment, 
being part of the full dress of the Don, 
and of the Universities, and of other bodies in which a more — 
ancient habit is retained.” 


646. Why is the Surplice worn by Anglican Ministers ? 
The habit seems to have been originally copied from the 
vestments of the Mosaic priests, who, by God’s own appoint- 
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ment, were to put on a white linen ephod at the time of public 


service. 

647. “Surplice is derived from super-pellicewm, ‘ over-skins,’ because it was 
worn oyer the ordinary apparel of the northern nations, namely, dressed skins.” 
The symbolical meaning of the surplice is ‘ innocence,” “ righteousness,” 
with which the ministers of God should be clothed. 

648. Why does the Church of England adopt ornaments 
in her buildings and worship ? 

The magnificence of the Jewish temple is cited by Wheatly 
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MODERN COMMUNION TABLE AND READING DESK, 


as a good reason why a moderate degree of decoration should 
be kept up in churches of the English communion. 


649. “The magnificence of the first Jewish temple was acceptable to God, and 
the too sparing contributions of the people towards the second was severely 
reproved ; and therefore no one can justly complain that the ornaments now made 
use of are too many or too expensive.* Far from us be all ornaments unbecoming 
the worship of a Spirit, or the gravity of a church; but it has an ill aspect when 
men think that well enough in Gon’s house which they would not endure in the 
meanest offices of their own.”—(‘ Illustration of the Common Prayer.’’) 


650. The Book of Homilies directs ornamentation in the churches, and there 
are a great many Parliamentary enactments upon this point, e.g., 1 Eliz. cap, 2:— 
was A 





* This was written about the vear 1730. 
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« Such ornaments of the church, and of the minister thereof, at all times of their 
ministration shall be retained and be in use, as were in this Church of England by 
authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King Edward the 
Sixth.” 


651. By Canon 82 it is ordered that the tables (prepared for the celebration of 
the Holy.Communion) be kept and repaired in sufficient and seemly manner, and 
covered in time of divine service with a carpet of silk, or other decent stuff, thought 
meet by the ordinary of the place (if any question be made of it), and with a fine 
linen cloth at the time of the ministration, as becometh that table, and so 
stand, saving when the said Holy Communion is to be administered. 


652. Why is an eagle used as a reading-desk in Churches? 

It derives its origin from the symbolism of the early 
ages, in which an eagle stood as the emblematical companion of 
St. John. This apostle is the representative Evangelist ; and 
hence his sign was the one adopted by preference in connection 
with the public reading of the Scriptures. re 


653. Why are “banns of marriage” published in the 
Church ? 

“The design of the Church 1s ‘to prevent clandestine 
marriages,” and “to be satisfied, in the person of its ministers, 
that there is no just cawse or impediment tosuch marriage.” 


654. Bann” comes from a barbarous Latin word, which signifies to put out an 
edict or proclamation. 
Banns are published thrice, in order that notice of the marriage to be 
solemnized may extend through the whole parish, and time be given for opposition 
to be made, should any legal cause for opposition exist.—(Hook.) 


655. What is meant by a “ conge-delire” ? 

It is a permission on the part of the sovereign to elect a 
successor to a vacant bishopric. 

656. When a see becomes vacant, the canons of the cathedral give notice of 1b 
to the sovereign, and desire leave to choose another bishop. The sovereign, at the p 
same time that he sends the conge-d’elire, recommends the individual whom it is his - 
will they should elect; and then the dean and chapter choose the person so named. . 
The bishop so chosen is consecrated, installed, renders homage to the king, — 
takes the oath, and pays the first-fruits. 

657. What was the Convocation ? 

It was an assembly of the bishops and clergy, or ecclesiastical — 
parliament, presided over by the archbishop. The word is 
formed from con and vocane, to call together. 
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658. The following are extracts from Parliamentary enactments with reference 
“to Convocation, which has not sat, until lately, for more than a century. 

“‘ Whereas the King’s humble and obedient subjects, the clergy of this realm 
of England, have not only acknowledged, according to the truth, that the convo- 
cation of the said clergy is, always hath been, and ought to be assembled only by 
the King’s writ; but also of submitting themselves to the King’s Majesty, have 
promised, in verbo sacerdotii, that they will never from henceforth presume to 
attempt, allege, claim, or put in use, enact, promulge, or execute, any new canons, 
constitutions, ordinances, provincial or other, or by whatsover other name they shall 
be called, in the convocation, unless the King’s most royal assent and license may 
to them be had, to make, promulge, and execute the same, and that his Majesty 
do give his most royal assent and authority in that behalf: it is therefore enacted, 
according to the said submission, that they, nor any of them, shall presume to 
attempt, allege, copy, or putin use any constitution. or ordinances, provincial, or 
by whatsoever other name or names they may be called in their convocations in time 
coming (which shall always be assembled by authority of the King’s writ), unless 
the same clergy may have the King’s royal license to make, promulge, and execute 
such canons, constitutions, provincial or synodal: upon pain of every one of the 
said clergy doing contrary to this act, and being thereof conviet, to suffer 
imprisonment, and make fine at the King’s will.’—(25th Henry VIII. ec. 19.) 

It was resolved upon this statute, by the two chief justices and divers other 
justices, at a committee before the Lords of Parliament, in the 8th of James I.:— 

“1. That a conyocation cannot assemble without the consent of the King. 
2. That after the assembly they cannot confer, to constitute any canons without 
license of the King. 3. When they upon conference conclude any canons, yet they 
cannot execute any of their canons without the royal consent. 4, That they cannot 
execute any after the royal assent, but with these four limitations: (1) that they be 
not against the prerogative of the King; nor (2) against the common law; nor 
(3) against the statute law; nor (4) against any custom of the realm.” 


(659. Why were the Baxterians so called? 

From their founder, the Rev. Richard Baxter, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, prior 
to his engaging in those theo- 
logical controversies, for which 
he afterwards became distin- 
guished. 

660. The birthplace of Richard Baxter 
was Eaton-Constantine, a village near the 
foot of the Wrekin, in Shropshire, and 
not far from the Severn. He was born 
on Sunday morning, November 12, 1615. 
He received his early. education at the 
free grammar school at Wroxeter, and 
Was afterwards placed with Mr. Richard 
Wickstead, chaplain to the council at BAXTER, 
Indlow, who had an allowance from Government for a divinity student, 
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While yet at home with his father, a serious impression is said to have been 
produced upon his mind by reading a book called “‘The Bruised Reed,” by Dr. 
Richard Sibbs, which had been purchased for him from a pedlar. He soon resolved 


to become a minister, and with that end in view aimed ata university education; but 


his father’s circumstances were too straightened to admit of ‘this, and he was 
therefore obliged to content himself with the library of his tutor Wickstead. His 
favourite studies were logic and metaphysics. His subtle genius revelled in dis- 
tinctions and definitions, and, as he ‘‘ could never endure confusion,” he welcomed 
a science of which the professed object was method. He was suddenly diverted 
from his pursuits by an invitation to court. He accepted it; was introduced to Sir 
Henry Herbert, master of the revels; was kindly received ; for a month participated 
in the festivities of the palace; grew disgusted with its frivolities, and returned 
home, with the determination never again to quit his cherished occupation. 

In 1638, he was ordained by the Bishop of Worcester, and was appointed to 
the mastership of the free grammar school at Dudley. After labouring there for a 


year, and nearly two years at Bridgenorth, in Shropshire, in 1641 Baxter was” 


transferred to Kidderminster, the town with which his name is now indissolubly 
associated. At his first coming, his reputation as a Puritan raised “the rabble”’ of 
the town against him, anc for a time he was in danger from the assaults and 
threatenings of the unscrupulous mob; but soon the holy elevation of his character 
oyerawed the most abandoned, and never did an English town exhibit such a 
transformation as the result of one man’s labours, as Kidderminster exhibited after 
the twenty years of Baxter’s ministry. As he himself has told us :-— 

“« My public preaching met with an attentive, diligent auditory. The congrega- 
tion was usually full, so that we were fain to build five galleries after my coming 
thither—the church itself being very capacious, and the most commodious and 
convenient that ever I was in. Our private meetings also were full. On the Lord’s 
day there was no disorder to be seen in the streets; but you might hear a hundred 
families singing psalms and repeating sermons as you passed through the streets. 
When I came hither first, there was about one family in a street that worshipped 
God and called on His name; and when I came away there were some streets 
where there was not past one family in the side of a street that did not so, and that 
did not, by professing serious godliness, give us hopes of their sincerity; and those 
families which were the worst, being inns and alehouses, usually some persons in 
each house did seem to be religious. Though our administration of the Lord’s Supper 
was so ordered as displeased many, and the far greater part kept away themselves, 
yet we had six hundred that were communicants, of whom there were not twelve 
that I had not good hopes of as to their sincerity.” 

To make room for a court favourite, Baxter was compelled to leave his charge 
at Kidderminster, having just before refused the mitre as Bishop of Hereford. 
For a year after his deprivation he was allowed to preach at St. Dunstan’s, 
of which Dr. Bates was incumbent, and in other churches of London. The 
xollowing occurrence, as narvated by himself, is interesting, as illustrating both 
his popularity and his self-possession :— 

«The congregation’s being crowded was that which provoked envy to accuse 
me; and one day the crowd did drive me from my place. It fell out that at St. 
Dunstan’s church, in the midst of sermon, alittle lime and dust, and perhaps a piece of 
a brick or two, fell down in the steeple or belfry near the boys, so that they thought 
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the steeple and church were falling, which put them all into so confused a haste to 
get away, that the noise of their feet in the galleries sounded like the falling of the 
stones. The people crowaed out of doors; the women left some of them a scarf, and 
some 2 shoe behind them, and some in the galleries cast themselves down upon 
those below, because they could not get down the stairs. Isat down in the pulpit, 
seeing and pitying their vain distemper; and as soon as I could be heard, I 
entreated their silence, and went on. The people were no sooner quieted, and 
got in again, and the audience composed, but some who stood upon a wainscot 
bench, near the communion-table, brake the bench with their weight, so that the 
noise renewed the fear again, and they were worse disordered than before. One 
old woman was heard at the church door asking forgiveness of God for not taking 
the first warning, and promising, if God would deliver her this once, she would take 
heed of coming hither again. When they were again quieted, I went on; but th 
church haying before an ill name, as very old, rotten, and dangerous, it put the 
parish upon a resolution to pull down all the roof, and build it better, which they 
have done with so great reparation of the walls and steeple, that it is now like a new 
church, and much more commodious for the hearers.” 

The Act of Uniformity had the effect of driving about two thousand divines from 
the pulpits of the English Church. Baxter was of this number. He retired in 
July, 1663, to Acton, in Middlesex, where he employed his time in writing his most 
voluminous works. In 1672, taking advantage of the indulgence, which was in that 
year granted to the Nonconformists, Baxter again settled in London, and preached 
as a lecturer in Pinner’s Hall, Fetter Lane, and other parts of the city. In 1685 he 
published a paraphrase on the New Testament, in which occurred several expressions 
appearing to reflect on the established clergy. These were construed into a charge 
of sedition, and the author was apprehended on a lord-chief-justice’s warrant. His 
trial took place before the infamous Judge Jefferies. He was found guilty, and 
condemned to pay a fine of 500 marks, to lie in prison till it was paid, and to be 
bound to his good behaviour for seven years. For the non-payment of this heavy 
penalty, he was committed to the King’s Bench prison, where he lay for nearly 
eighteen months. 

After his release, till the ciose of ais life, he resided in Charterhouse Square, 
and preached every Sunday in an adjoining meeting-house. His last effort in 
preaching so exhausted him that he nearly expired in the pulpit; but he managed 
to ereep home, and, until he took to his bed, he gladly received all those who 
eame to join in his family worship, and to listen to his exhortations. He died 
on Tuesday, the 8th of December, 1691. His funeral was attended by a concourse 
of distinguished persons of various ranks, including many of the ministers of the 
Church of England; and a spectator tells how the train of mourning coaches 
extended from Merchant Taylors’ Hall, whence the procession set out, to the gate 
of Christ’s Church, where his body lies buried. 

It is calculated that the works of Baxter, if printed in a uniform edition, 
could not be comprised in less than sixty volumes, making more than from thirty to 
forty thousand closely printed octavo pages.—(Orme’s “ Life of Baxter.’’) 


661. What were the distinguishing tenets cf the Baxterians ? 
On the one hand, they maintained that—l. It was the 
nature of all mankind which Christ assumed at his incarnation, 
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and the sins of all mankind were the occasion of his sufferings. 
2. It was to Adam, as the common father of lapsed mankind, 
that God made the promise. The conditional new covenant 
does equally give Christ, pardon, and life to all mankind on 
condition of acceptance. The conditional grant is universal: 
“Whosoever believeth shall be saved.” 3. It is not to the 
elect only, but to all mankind, that Christ has commanded 
his ministers to proclaim his gospel, and offer the benefits of 
his procuring. 

On the other hand, they regarded certain fruits of Christ’s 
death as proper for the elect only, as—l. Grace eventually 
worketh in them true faith, repentance, conversion, and union 
with Christ as his living members. 2. The actual forgiveness 
of sin, as to the spiritual and eternal punishment. 3. Our 
reconciliation with God, and adoption and right to the hea- 
venly inheritance. 4. The Spirit of Christ to dwell in us, by 
a habit of divine love, Rom. viii. 9—13; Gal. v. 6. 5. Em- 
ployment in holy acceptable service, and access in prayer, 
with a promise of being heard through Christ, Heb. ii. 5, 6; 
John xiv. 13. 6. Well-grounded hopes of salvation, peace of 
conscience, and spiritual communion with the church mystical 
in heaven and earth, Rom. iv. 12; Heb. xii. 22. 7. A special 
interest in Christ, and intercession with the Father, Rom. viii. 
32, 33. 8. Resurrection unto life, and justification in judg- 
ment; glorification of the soul at death, and of the body at 
the resurrection, Phil. iii. 20, 21; 2 Cor. v. 1—3. 

662. With regard to final perseverance, Baxter says, ‘The ena and sum of all 
that I have said of perseverance is but this, that the controversy is neither (1.) Of 
such weight, nor (2.) Of such facility and certainty, as that it should be made 
necessary to our charitable converse or church communion to hoid either this or 
that. But we should number it with the dogmata not to be imposed on others, 
nor fit to make any breach in the love and concord of Christians; and, for my 
part, I profess that I take him for the worser Christian whom I hear, from dis- 
affection, blotting the names of others with notes of unsoundness and culpability, 
for dissenting in this point on one side or other, either as holding or as denying 
the certain perseverance of all the justified, than those who differ from me in the 
point itself, without any proud supercilious confidence. And that it is to be 
numbered with Tolerable Opinions, I have proved by these arguments, in sum, 


that which is so difficult that very few of the learned and godly teachers of the 
Church in all ages could discern a certainty of it, cannot be a point so great or 


‘ 


‘ 
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elear as to be made necessary for all Christians or all pastors of the Church to 
agree in, My own reason is, as to the comfort of men’s souls, how little is the 
difference between these two conclusions—I am uncertain that every weak Christian 
shall persevere, and I am uncertain whether I myself shall persevere. The first 
is the Arminians’, and the second is all or almost all weak Christians’ conclusion 
in the world, for I have fully proved elsewhere—l. That the sinfullest and worst 
sort of Christians haye not a certainty of their own sincerity and justification ; 
nor are they fit for it: nay, that it is only strongly active Christians who attain 
to such assurance. 2. And that there are but few strongly active Christians 
comparatively in the world. 3. Yea, but few that will say I am certain that I 
am sincere and justified, excepting those that speak it opinionatively or pre- 
sumptuously experience satisfieth us. 4. And that one that is uncertain that he 
is justified at all, cannot be certain that he shall persevere in justification, I need 
not prove. So that, by our own common doctrine and experience, it is few true 
Christians that are certain of their own perseverance and salvation.”—(Baxter’s 
* Catholick Theologie,” Book ii. p. 6.) 


663. Why have parties or schools of opinion been formed 
within the Chureh ? 

Concerning some of the doctrines of the Church her mem- 
bers are not agreed: many of the clergy insisting upon the 
doctrines of Calvin with respect to predestination, irresistible 
grace, and the final perseverance of the saints, as deducible 
from the 17th Article; while as many, perhaps, maintain the 
opposite or Arminian view. | 

Again, individuals among the bishops and clergy have 
dissented from, and even preached against, the Trinitarianism 
of the Athanasian Creed; while others—the great majority— 
have always firmly and perseveringly maintained it. The 
warm disputes which these differences have led to form the 
subjects of the ‘‘ Hoadlian controversy,” the ‘* Whistonian 
. controversy,” and have produced the schools, or sections of 
opinion designated “ High Church,” “ Low Church,” or 
« Bvangelical.” 


664. Why was the Whistonran Controversy so called ? 
From William Whiston, an eminent divine and mathe- 
_matician, who was born in 1667, at Norton, in Leicestershire, 
and who, having adopted Arian principles, was expelled from 
the University of Cambridge in 1710. 
665. Whiston was educated at Tamworth School and at Clare Hall. In 1698, 
he obtained the living of Lowestoffe, in Suffolk, which he resigned in 1703, when he 


“ 
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succeeded Sir Isaac Newton in the Mathematical Professorship at Cambridge, 
With his expulsion from that university he lost his offices of professor, catechetical 
lecturer, etc., and he was afterwards 
prosecuted as a heretic. Later in hfe 
he became a Baptist. He diedin 1752, 


666. What was the natwre 
of the Whistonian Contro- 
versy ? 

It concerned entirely the 
== doctrine of the Trinity, 
SS Whiston maintaining the 
S Arian, or Semi-Arian view, 

the orthodox party in the 
Church the opposite, or 
WHISTON. Trinitarian. 

667. ‘ Whiston was, in 1707, appointed to preach the Boyce Lecture. Up to this 
period he was an ‘orthodox’ divine. A gradual change now began to take place in 
his opinions, which ended in his becoming an Arian ; he finally added the rejection 
of infant baptism to his system, . . . The change in his opinions soon appeared in 
his sermons and in his writings, which came out with great rapidity, and were very 
numerous. During the course of his inquiries, he sent the papers he had drawn up 
to the two archbishops, requesting their revision of them; and in August, 1708, 
having written an essay on the ‘ Apostolical Constitution,’ he offered it to the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, to be printed at the university press; but it was rejected. 
He then published, in 1709, a volume of sermons and essays, in which his opinions 
were supported; and he regulated himself according to the same tenets, both in his 
catechetical discourses and in reading the Liturgy. The first consequence of this 
conduct was a complaint of him to the Bishop of Ely, who commanded him to dis- 
continue his discourses, but offered to ailow him the salary for them. This offer 
Whiston declined to accept. On the 30th of October, 1710, he was deprived and 
expelled, after having been formally convened and interrogated for some days before. 
In 1710 appeared the work which has given Whiston the greatest notoriety. It was 
entitled, ‘An Historical Preface to Primitive Christianity revived.’ This, by the 
consent of the Crown, was considered and condemned in a convocation of the clergy _ 
of both houses (1711). Certain propositions were extracted, and censured as Arian 
in their tendency. In one passage Whiston asserts that the Arian doctrine on the 
subject of the Trinity was the true doctrine ; in another, that when the Scriptures 
speak of one God they mean one supreme God the Father only ; in others, that the 
Son is inferior and subordinate to the Father; that the Son was created only before 
the world ; and that the Holy Ghost is inferior and subordinate to the Father. Other 
propositions of a similar kind were extracted, and embodied in the judgment or 
censure of the convocation. The Convocation therefore concluded—‘We do 
declare that the above-mentioned passages do contain assertions false and heretical, 
injurious to our Saviour and the Holy Spirit, repugnant to the Hcly Scriptures, and 
sontrariant to the decrees of the first two general councils, and to the Liturgy 
and Articles of our Church.’” 
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668. How did Whiston escape the consequences of this 
censure ? 

Through the fact that the Convocation of the Clergy, 
haying no power apart from the Crown, was not seconded 
by the latter. 

669. The judgment of the Convocation was sent to the Queen (Anne), who 
promised to take it into consideration; but on the 12th of June the Convocation 
closed, and no anrwer had been forwarded. When this body assembled in the 
ensuing winter, two bishops were deputed to wait upon the Queen, for the purpose 
of obtaining her assent to the censure ; but an excuse was made, that the document 
could not be found. Other messengers were sent, but it was said that the Queen 
could not remember to whom she had given the paper. Thus, under shelter of the 
Crown, Whiston escaped altogether. The book was condemned by the Convocation ; 
but the condemnation could not be carried into effect, because it was not confirmed 
by the Crown.—(Hook’s “‘ Ecclesiastical Biography.’’) 


670. Why did Whiston become a Dissenter? 
Because, in 1715, he was refused the Eucharist in his 
parish church. 


671. He therefore opened his own house for public worship, using a liturgy of 
his own composition. At alater date, as previously stated, he adopted Baptist prin- 
ciples. Amongst his latest labours were a letter to the Earl of Nottingham, ‘On 
the Eternity of the Son of God and his Holy Spirit ;” works on the longitude, on 
an approaching millennium, memoirs of his own life, a translation of Josephus, etc. 


672. Why was the Bangorian Controversy so called? 

Because it originated with Dr. Hoadley, the Bishop of 
Bangor. In 1716 the Bishop published an article entitled, “A 
Preservative against the Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Non- 
jurors, both in Church and 
State;” and in 1717 he 
preached before King George 
I. a/sermon on the “ Nature 
and Kingdom of the Church 
of Christ,’ which sermon was 
immediately printed by royal 
command. So great offence 
was taken by the clergy at 
the doctrines therein de- 
livered, that they resolved to proceed against him in Con- 
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vocation, as soon as it should sit. Here began the famous 
controversy which bears the above name, though in reality it 
had been growing since the year 1705, when Dr. Hoadley 
preached before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
from the text, Rom. iii. 1, “Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers.” 

The doctrine maintained in the sermon preached in 1705, 
is thus stated in brief by Dr. Hoadley, in his Reply to » 
Objections, ete. :— 


673. “That which I haye taught may be comprised in one proposition, as 
follows :—Supposing it true that governors act contrary to the end of their institution, 
and invade the vights of their subjects, and attempt the ruin of that society over which 
they are placed, itis lawful and glorious for their subjects to consult the happiness of 
the public, and of their posterity after them, by opposing and resisting such 
governors. 

“Tf this proposition be false, which is the utmost I have said, the contrary 
must be true, which I shall therefore here set down:—Supposing it true that 
governors act contrary to their institution, and invade the rights of their subjects, and 
attempt to ruin that of society over which they are placed, wt is not lawful for their 
subjects to consult the happiness of the public, and of their posterity, by opposing 
and resisting such governors. But it is their duty, and glorious for them, to suffer 
patiently all their oppressions, and to let the happiness of human society be 
entirely ruined at their will and pleasure.” 


The sermon preached before the King in ‘1717, and 
published by his Majesty’s special command, enforced two 
leading propositions :— 


I. “ As the Church of Christ is the Kingdom of Christ, He himselfis King ; and in 
this it is implied, that He is himself the sole Law-giver to his Subjects, and himself | 
the sole Judge of their Behaviour, in the Affairs of Conscience and Eternal Salvation. 
And in this sense, therefore, His Kingdom is not of this World; that He hath, in 
those Points, left behind Him no visible, human Authority; no Vicegerents, who 
can be said properly to supply his Place ; no Interpreters, upon whom his Subjects 
are absolutely to depend; no Judges over the Consciences or Religion of his 
People. For if this were se, that any such absolute Vicegerent Authority, either for 
the making new Laws, or interpreting Old Ones, or judging his Subjects, in Religious 
Matters, were lodged in any Men upon Farth, the Consequence would be, that 
what still retains the Name of the Church of Ohrist, would not be the Kingdom of 
Christ, but the. Kingdom, of those Men vested with such Authority. For, whoever 
hath such: an: Authority of making Laws, is so far a King; and whoever can add 
new Laws to those of Onrist, equally obligatory, is as truly a King as Christ lumself 
is: Nay, whoever hath an absolute Authority to interpret any written, or spoken 
Laws, it is He who is truly the Law-giver, to all Intents and Purposes, and not 
the Person who first wrote or spoke them. 5 
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“Tn human Society, the Interpretation of Laws may, of necessity, be lodged, in 
some cases, in the hands of those who were not originally the Legislators. But 
this is not Absolute, nor of bad Consequence to Society, because the Legislators 
can resume the Interpretation into their own Hands, as they are Witnesses to what 
passes in the World; and as they can, and will sensibly interpose in all those 
Cases, in which their Interposition becomes necessary. And therefore, They are 
still properly the Legislators. But it is otherwise in Religion, or the Kingdom of 
Christ. He himself never interposeth, since his first Promulgation of his Law, 
either to convey Infallibility to such as pretend to handle it over again, or to 
assert the true Interpretation of it, amidst the various and contradictory Opinionz 
of Men about it. If He did certainly thus interpose, He himself would still be the 
Legislator, But, as He doth not, if such an absolute Authority be once lodged 
with Men, under the Notion of Interpreters,’ They then become the Legislators, and 
not Christ; and They rule in their own Kingdom, and not in His. 

“Tt is the same thing as to Rewards and Punishments, to carry forward the 
great End of his Kingdom. If any Men upon Earth have a Right to add to the 
Sanctions of his Laws, that is, to increase the Number, or alter the Nature of the 
Rewards and Punishments of his subjects, in Matters of Conscience or Salvation, 
They are so far Kings in his Stead, and Reign in their own Kingdom, and not ir 
His. So it is, whenever they erect Tribunals, and exercise a Judgment over the 
Consciences of Men, and assume to Themselves the Determination of such Pointe 
as cannot be determined, but by One who Inows the Hearts 3 or, when They make 
any of their own Declarations or Decisions, to concern and affect the State of 
Christ’s Subjects, with regard to the Favour of God; this is, so far, the taking 

. Christ's Kingdom out of His Hands, and placing it in their own. 

“Nor is this matter at all made better by their declaring Themselves to be 
Vicegerents, or Law-makers, or Judges, under Christ, in order to carry on the Ends 
of his Kingdom. For it comes to this at last, since it doth not seem fit to Christ 
himself to interpose, so as to prevent or remedy all their mistakes and contradic- 
tions, that, if They have this power of interpreting, or adding Laws, and judging 
Men, in such a sense, that Christians shall be indispensably and absolutely obliged 
to obey those Laws, and to submit to those Decisions, I say, if They have this 
power lodged with them, then the Kingdom, in which they rule, is not the Kingdom 
of Christ, but of Themselves 3 He doth not rule in it, but They ; And, whether They 
happen to agree with Him, or to differ from Him, as long as they are the Law-givers 
and Judges, without any Interposition from Christ, either to guide or correct their 
Decisions. They are Kings of this Kingdom, and not Christ Jesus. 

“Tf therefore, the Church of Christ be the Kingdom of Christ, it is essential] 
to it, that Ofrist himself be the Sole Law-giver, and Sole Pudge of his Subjects, in 
all points relating to the favour or displeasure of Almighty God; and that all His 
Subjects, in what Station soever they may be, are equally Subjects to Him; and that 
No one of them, any more than another, hath Authority either to make New Laws 
for Christ's Subjects, or to impose a sense upon the Old Ones, which is the same 
thing; or to Judge, Censure, or Punish the Servants of Another Master, in 
matters relating purely to Conscience or Salvation. If any Person hath any other 
Notion, either thro’ a tong Use of Words with Inconsistent Meanings, or thro’ a 
negligence of Thought, let him but ask himself, whether the Church of Christ be the 
Kingdoin of Christ, or not: And, if it be, whether this notion of it doth not 
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absolutely exclude all other Legislators and Judges in matters relating to Conscience, 
or the favour of God; or, whether it can be His Kingdom, if any Mortal Men have 
such a Power of Legislation and Judgment in it. This Enquiry will bring us back to 
the first, which is the only True Account of the Church of Christ, or the Kingdom of 
Christ, in the mouth of a Christian: That it is the Number of Men, whether Small 
or Great, whether Dispersed or united, who truly and sincerely are Subjects to 
Jesus Christ alone, as their Law-giver and Judge, in matters relating to the Fayour of 
God, and their Lternal Salvation. 

II. “The next principal point is, that, if the Church be the Kingdom of Christ, 
and this Kingdom be not of this World, this must appear from the nature and end of 
the Laws of Christ; and of those Rewards and Punishments which are the Sanctions 
of his Laws. Now his Laws are Declarations, relating to the Favour of God in 
another State after this. They are Declarations of those Conditions to be performed 
jn this World, on our part, without which God will not make us Happy in that to 
come, And they are almost all general Appeals to the Will of that God; to his 
Natwre, known by the Common Reason of Mankind; and’ to the imitation ‘of that 
Nature, which must be our Perfection. The Keeping his Commandments is declared 
the Way to Life; and the doing his Will, the Entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The being Subjects to Christ is to this very End, that we may the better and more 
effectually perform the Will of God. The Laws of this Kingdom, therefore, as Christ 
left them, have nothing of this World in their view ; no Tendency, either to the 
exaltation of Some, in worldly pomp and dignity ; or to their absolute Dominion 
over the Faith and Religious conduct of Others of his Subjects; or to the erecting 
of any sort of Temporal Kingdom, under the Covert and Name of a Spiritual one. 

« The Sanctions of Christ’s Law are Rewards and Punishments. But of what 
sort? Not the Rewards of this World; not the Offices, or Glories of this State; 
not the pains of Prisons, Banishments, Fines, or any lesser and more Moderate 
Penalties; nay, not the much lesser Negative Discowragements that belong to Human 
Society. He was far from thinking that These could be the Instruments of such a 
“Persuasion, as He thought acceptable to God. But, as the Great End of His 
Kingdom was to guide Men to Happiness, after the short Images of it were over 
here below; so, He took his Motives from that place, wnere His Kingdom first 
began, and where it was at last to end; from those Rewards and Punishments in a 
future State, which had no relation to this World; and, to show that His Kingdom 
was not of this World, all the Sanctions which He thought fit to give to His Laws 
were not of this World at all. 

“St, Paul understood this so well, that he gives an Account of his own 
Conduct, and that of Others in the Same Station, m these words, Knowing the 
terrors of the Lord, we persuade men: whereas, in too many Christian Countries, 
since his days, if Some, who profess to succeed him, were to give an Account of 
their own Conduct, it must be in a quite contrary strain : Knowing the terrors of 
this World, and having them in our power, We do not persuade men, but force thew 
outward Profession against their inward Persuasion. 

“Now, wherever this is practised, whether in a great degree or a small, in that 
place there is so far a Change, from a Kingdom which is not of this world, to a 
Kingdom which is of this world. As soon as ever you hear of any of the Hngmes 0 of 
this world, whether of the greater or the lesser sort, you must immediately think 
that then, and so far, the Kingdom of this world takes its place. For, if the very 
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Essence of God's worship be Spirit and Truth; if religion be Virtue and Charity, 
under the Belief of a Supreme Governor and J udge ; if True Real Faith cannot be 
the effect of Force; and, if there can be no Reward where there is no willing 
Choice; then, in all, or any of these cases, to apply Force or Flattery, Worldly 
pleasure or pain, is to act contrary to the Interests of True Religion, as it is plainly 
Opposite to the Maxims upon which Christ founded his Kingdom; who chose the 
Motives which are not of this world, to support a Kingdom which is not of this world. 
And, indeed, it is too visible to be hid that wherever the Rewards and Punishments 
are changed, from future to present, from the World to come to the World now in 
possession, there the Kingdom founded by our Saviour is, in the Nature of it, so 
far changed that it is become, in such a degree, what he professed His Kingdom was 
not: that is, of this world; of the same sort with other Common Earthly Kingdoms, 
in which the Rewards are, Worldly Honours, Posts, Offices, Pomp, Attendance, 
Dominion; and the Punishments are, Prisons, Fines, Banishments, Gallies, and 
Racks: or something Less, of the same Sort. 

““ Tf these can be the true Supports of a Kingdom which is not of this World, 
then Sincerity, and Hypocrisy; Religion, and No Religion; Force, and Persuasion ; 
A Willing Choice, and a Terrified Heart, are become the same things: Truth and 
Falsehood stand in need of the same methods, to propagate and support them 3 and 
our Saviour himself was little acquainted with the Right way of increasing the 
Number of such Subjects, as he wished for.” —(Bishop Hoadley.) 


On the meeting of the Convocation, a committee was 
appointed to examine the doctrines of this sermon. A heavy 
censure was passed against it, as tending to subvert all govern- 
ment and discipline in the Church, to reduce his kingdom to a 
state of anarchy and confusion, and to impugn and impeach the 
royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, and the authority of 
the Legislature to enforce obedience in matters of religion 
by their sanction. 


674. The elements of the controversy respecting the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Non-jurors, is thus expressed 


by Dr. Hoadley in his Treatise :— 

“The foundation of our difference is this. In the year 1688, the nation, the 
whole nation of Protestants, universally, and equally, felt and saw themselves upon 
the brink of destruction. The chief men amongst us (not the greatest Churchmen 
excepted) invited over the assistance of our neighbours. After having warded off 
the present threatening of ruin, nothing remained but to secare us from the return 
of the same evils of Popery and slavery, made more terrible by the revenge which 
then must have come along with them. This was done with the greatest regard to 
the constitution of the kingdom, and with the least deviation from the common rule, 
The Popish branches of the Royal Family were set aside, upon no other consideration 
than the safety of the whole nation. And the yery first Protestant branches, 
in the same Royal Family, were declared heirs; and the succession from them 
declared, and confirmed, in the same course as was usual before, 
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“ Upon the first settlement of the nation, after the abdication of King James, 
some of the Bishops, and some also of the inferior clergy (upon what motives or 
considerations I do not now inquire), refusing to give the common security of faith- 
fulness and allegiance to the Government, and declaring themselves in the interest 
of its enemies, were first suspended from the execution of their offices, benefices, 
dignities, and promotions ecclesiastical. 

« From hence arose these two main principles: the one, that our Princes upon 
this Protestant establishment, in exclusion to the Popish line, can have no right to 
the Crown; and the other (very new and never before heard of in the Church of 
England), that no deprivation of bishops by the lay power can be valid, or ought to 
be submitted to. And from these two principles arose two points of practice: the 
one, the adhering to the Popish line, and the refusing as unlawful the taking oaths of 
fidelity to the Protestant establishment; and the other, the adhering to the 
communion of the deprived bishops, and the treating our Churches as no 
Churches.’ —(Dr. Hoadley’s Works.) 


The Bangorian controversy engaged many eminent divines 
and learned men of the laity, and for a long time occasioned a 
pamphleteering furore. 


” 


675. Why was the name “Low Churchmen 
section of the Church ? 

Because of their moderation towards dissenting bodies, and 
their disapproval of the schism made in the Church by the 
Non-jurors. 


applied to a 


676. Why is the term Evangelical applied to the Low 
Church party ? 

The name having been applied by certain classes of 
dissenters to themselves, from the countenance given to Dis- 
senters by the Low Church party, it has by custom been 
applied to that party. 


677. Why was the name High Churchmen given to the 
Non-juring party in the Ohurch ? : 

Because they asserted the supreme authority and juris- 
diction of the Church, with the rightful King as its head. 


678. Why are the members of the High Church party 
sometimes called Puseyites ? 

Because they are supposed to adopt the sentiments of Dr. 
Pusey, a high-church divine, who has written several works 
upon the doctrines of the Church of England, ete. 
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679. The principal of these works is entitled “Tracts for the Times,” in which 
such questions as the ellicacy of baptism, the real presence in the sacrament, ete. 
are treated. Upon this latter subject, Dr. Pusey has collected “ Hxtracts from the 
writings of Divines and others of tho English Chureh, since the period of the 
Reformation, who have denied both the physical and the merely figurative, and 
held the real and essential presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy 
Bucharist,” in support of his own views. One of these extracts may be cited ag 
expressive of Dr, Pusey’s own views :— 

“ May we say, then, that Christ is really present im the Sacrament, as well 
to the unworthy as to the Faithful receivers? 

“Yes, this we must grant. Yet we must add withal, that He is really 
present with them in quite a contrary manner; really present He is, because 
virtually present to both; because the operation or efficacy of his body and 
blood is not metaphorical, but real in both. Thus the bodily sun, though locally 
distant for its substance, is really present by its heat and light, as well to sore 
eyes as to clear sights, but really present to both by a contrary real operation ; 
and, by the like contrary Operation, it is really present to clay and to wet; it 
really hardeneth the one, and really softeneth the other. So doth Christ’s body 
and blood, by its invisible but real influence, modify the hearts of such as come 
to the Sacrament with due preparation; but harden such as unworthily receive 
the consecrated elements,””— (Thomas Jackson, Dean of Peterborough, about 1630). 


680. Why do the advocates of LHpiscopacy believe “ the 
Church” to be of divine institution ? 

They base their belief upon the words of our blessed Lord, 
Saying to the Apostle Peter, “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock will I build my Church.” The Church, when those words 
were spoken, remained to be built; its foundation was on the 
point of being laid, but it had not been laid then. 

Jesus ascended into heaven, leaving upon earth many so far 
converted to the gospel as to be designated the Brethren, five 
hundred such being assembled in Galilee, to whom he showed 
himself after his resurrection ; but at Jerusalem the number of 
the names of the disciples was together only one hundred and 
twenty. Then followed the miraculous descent of the Holy 
Ghost, and the three thousand converts made on the occasion of 
St Peter’s sermon; and after this, we are told by St. Luke, 
“there were added to the Church daily such as should be 
- Bayed.” 
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681. The Church being thus founded, there existed a band of baptized Believers 
in Christ, established in a central part of the world—a nucleus destined to expand 
itself by degrees, and occupy the whole of it. From this time we find that words 
have acquired a fresh and peculiar force ; parties a fresh combination; acts a fresh 
and more precise and technical character. Thus we have the ‘‘ Lamb,” now used as 
a distinctive name of Christ (Rev. v. 6). The “angel” of a church for its Superior 
or President (Rev. ii. 1). The terms Deacon, Presbyters, Bishops, occurring 
familiarly, either now employed for the first time, or employed in a new or more 
definite sense. We have ‘ Liturgy,” “‘ Liturgical,” “ Liturgents,” ‘ Catechists,”” 
*¢ Catechumens,” and words of that class presenting themselves (Heb. viii. 9; Gal. 
vi.), as established in the nomenclature of religion, not perhaps bearing as yet 
exactly the same meaning as they eventually carried, but still affording a feature, 
either in their actual presence or in the construction assigned to them, which dis- 
tinguishes the general phraseology of the Acts and Epistles from that of the 
Gospels, and marks the one to be dealing with the Church at a comparatively 
advanced period, the other in its mere infancy. We have the “ lot,’”’ or *‘ portion,” 
or “office” of the ministry spoken of, so as to suggest new ecclesiastical ideas (Acts 
i,17). “Spiritual persons,” another appellation, perhaps touching upon the same 
string (Gal. vi. 1); ‘the unlearned,” contrasting with the clerical order (1-Cor. 
xiv.16). We have specific appointments made of pastors to particular churches, as 
to those of Crete, of Ephesus, as well to others of Asia Minor; and a round of 
visitations of those churches, prosecuted from time to time. We have “rules,” or 
«lines of things,” or “limits,” appearing (2 Cor. x. 15, 16) as though some territorial 
arrangement with respect to pastoral occupancy were now in force. We have the 
followers of Christ gradually designated by more and more distinctive titles, ‘the 
Disciples,” or “Believers,” giving place to the more familiar phrase, “they of this | 
way,” that, again, narrowed by degrees into ‘ Christians.” We have the sacraments, 
new element, constantly administered, and various particulars connected with them 
carefully expressed. 

The Apostolical Constitutions represent the Apostles in the character of 
ecclesiastical as well as theological teachers. ... The Apostles appear to have 
promoted the steadfastness of their congregations by communicating to them some 
confession of faith, some summary of the chief articles of it, to be learned by the 
children, affirmed at baptism and in the assembly, and borne constantly in mind 
upon all occasions. . . . The references by the primitive Fathers to the existence of 
a creed leave no manner of doubt on our minds that a creed existed.—(Blunt’s 
“History of the Christian Church.”) 


682. Why, if such a creed exrsted, was it not produced by 
the primitive writers ? 

We do eventually arrive at it by the time of Ruffinus and 
Augustin, that is, towards the end of the fourth century; yet 
even then apprehensions respecting its unreserved publication 
appear to have prevailed, Reffinus comparing it to the pass- 
word which the officer gave his troops; and as that, when kept 
a secret, enabled him to test a stranger of whom they might be 
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suspicious, so the believer, by the exclusive possession of this 
ereed, might challenge and detect the infidel. 

683. The reason which Sozomenus gives for not inserting the Nicene Creed in his 
history is, ‘‘ that probably some of the uninitiated might read his book.” Possibly, 
in an age when persecution of the Christians was from time to time breaking 
out with sanguinary activity, there was a fear among them of having any part of 
their religious services in a shape that might be produced against them as testimony, 
+ . . Moreover, it is clear from Pliny’s letter (10, note), that there was a difficulty in 
‘substantiating any definite charges against the Christians, a difficulty to which the 
absence of all records of their form of worship would greatly contribute. .. . 
'Ruffinus, indeed, distinctly says that the tradition respecting the Apostles’ Creed 
vwas, that the Apostles, before their dispersion over the world, anxious to secure 
‘identity of their doctrine when conference might be no longer easy, drew up by 
common accord this formulary of faith, and established it as the rule for 


believers.—(Apolog. § 31. Blunt.) 

684. Why did our Lord select one, and only one of the 
Apostles, as individually the basis of the Church? 

The reason assigned by early ecclesiastical writers is, that 
he hereby expressed in a figure how essential a feature of the 
Church it was to be in wnity; and certainly it is remarkable, 
that whereas the Apostles in general are elsewhere represented 
as the foundations on which the Church was to be built 
(2 Eph. ii. 20), and the power of the keys is elsewhere com- 
mitted to them all (St. John xx. 23), still Jesus, not without a 
reason, we may be sure, singled out St. Peter from among 
them all as the Rock on which the Church was to rest pre- 
eminently (St. Matt. xvi. 18), and gave to him, with a personal 
application, the keys.—(Blunt.) 


SECTION X. —THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, AND 
THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


685. Why is the Scottish Episcopal Church so called ? 
‘Because a regular succession of bishops has been carefully 


preserved in Scotland since the Revolution; a branch of the 
. H 
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Catholic Church has since that period existed to the present 
time, notwithstanding the vicissitudes, depressions, and severities 
to which it was long subjected. , 


686. “The following facts are deducible, if any reliance is to be placed on 
historical documents :—1l. That at the Revolution the Scottish people were not 
generally, except in a few districts, so much inclined to Presbyterianism as is 
generally supposed. 2, That it 
was much more difficult to over- 
throw the Established Episcopal 
Church than is admitted by its 
opponents. 3. That if that Church 
was at the present time the Hsta- 
blishment of Scotland, it would 
be supported in its temporalities 
in the same manner as the one by 
which it was supplanted, so that 
its ejection was no pecuniary re- 
lief to the people. These are the 
deductions from history, in ad- 
dition to the more important 
point—the apostolical and primi- 
tive constitution of the Church.” 
—(Lawson’s “Scottish Episcopal 





Church.’’) tf 
687. ‘The Church in Scotland 
JOHN SPOTSWOOD, ARCHBISHOP OF twice received the episcopal suc- 
, ST. ANDREWS. cession from the Church of 


England, first in 1610, and again in 1661, After the tumultuous reformation of 
religion, the Roman Catholic hierarchy became extinct; and consequently those 
persons nominated by James VI. to the archbishoprics and pishoprics, from 1572 to 
1610, were merely nominal ; though they were in possession of such of the revenues 
of their sees as had escaped the general plunder of the temporalities at the disso- 
lution of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, it may be doubted whether it was possible 
that those persons who, though undoubtedly laymen, were styled bishops, could have 
been otherwise situated at the time. The succession had become extinct in a 
country which was still a separate independent kingdom under its own monarch, and 
Queen Elizabeth might have chosen, from various motives, to prevent the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Church of England from holding any consecration of 
Scottish prelates during her reign. But the union of the two crowns, by the 
accession of James VI. to the English throne, removed every obstacle, and 
accordingly, in 1610, Archbishop Spotswood, of St. Andrew’s, Bishop Hamilton, of 
Galloway, and Bishop Lamb, of Brechin, were summoned to London by order of 
the King, and consecrated in the chapel of London House, on the 21st of October 
that year, by Dr’ George Abbot, Bishop of London; Dr. Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Ely; Dr. Richard Neale, Bishop of Rochester; and Dr. Henry Parry, 
Bishop of Worcester. The newly-consecrated bishops returned to Scotland, and — 
canonically conferred the episcopal function on their brethren who filled the other 
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sees. This succession is generally designated the Spotswood Line, which became 
all but extinct after the troubles which terminated in the murder of Charles I., and 
the domination of Cromwell.’’—(Lawson.) 

The successors of the bishops of the first consecration having become extinct 
before the Restoration, with the exception of Dr. Syderserff, the re-establishment 
of the Scottish Church rendered the investment of the episcopal functions again 
necessary in England. As this is the line from which the Scottish bishops and 
clergy derive their consecration and or- 
dination, some attention to this important 
event is indispensable. 

Four parish ministers were summoned 
to London by the King’s letter, dated 
Whitehall, 14th August, 1661. ‘These 
were Mr. Jones Sharp, of a respectable 
family in the county of Banff, who had 
officiated as minister of Crail, in. the 
county of Fife, and a Professor of Divinity 
in the neighbouring university of St. An- 
drews; Mr. James Hamilton, minister of 
Cambusnethan; Mr. Robert Leighton, 
rainister of Newbattle, near Dalkeith ; and 
Mr. Andrew Fairfoul, who had been suc- 
cessively minister of North Leith and of 
Dunse. They were all consecrated in 





a THR MOST REY. J. SHARP, 
Westminster Abbey on the 15th day of xtorD ARCHBISHOP OF ST. ANDREIW’s, 


December, 1661, having been previously METROPOLITAN AND PRIMATE 


ordained deacons and priests. rein eascitg wn og 


The Presbyterian writers obstinately persist in identifying the name of Arch- 
bishop Sharp with the Scottish Episcopal Church, of which he was no more than 
primate at its re-establishment, by the second consecration in England. That 
Church, as a branch of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, acknowledges the 
name of no man, or set of men, however pious, learned, or distinguished; for 
with that universal communion, whether established by law as in England, or 
existing as in other countries, the Scottish Episcopal Church asserts her apos- 
tolicity, as derived from the Church of England by the consecrations of 1661, 
and claims a similar foundation on the Prophets, Apostles, and primitiye Fathers, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone,—(Lawson.) 


688. Why was the Westminster Confession drawn up? 


It is stated in the preamble, that its intention was to purge 
the Church Establishment of England of its hierachical cha- 
racter. The Presbyterian party, then being dominant, wished 
to substitute for it a system founded on that of Geneva; in 
other words, to set up the Presbyterian form of Govern- 
ment. 
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689. Why was this confession adopted by the Church of 
Scotland ? , 

The reason is stated as follows, in the document called 
“The National Covenant ” :— 


690. “We all and every one of us under-written, protest, That, after long and 
due examination of our own conscience in matters of true and false religion, we 
are now thoroughly resolved in the truth by the Word and Spirit of God; and 
therefore we believe with our hearts, confess with our mouths, subscribe with our 
hands, and constantly affirm before God, and the whole world, that this only is the 
true Christian faith and religion, pleasing God, and bringing salvation to man, which 
now is, by the mercy of God, revealed to the world by the preaching of the blessed 
evangel; and is received, believed, and defended by many and sundry notable 
kirks and realms, but chiefly by the Kirk of Scotland, the King’s Majesty, and three 
estates of this realm, as God’s eternal truth, and only ground of our salvation. 
. . . . To which confession and form of religion we willingly agree in our con- 
science on all points, as unto God’s undoubted truths and yerity, grounded only 
upon his written word. And therefore we abhor and detest all contrary religion 
and doctrine, but chiefly all kind of papistry in general and particular heads, even 
as they are now damned and confuted by the Word of God and Kirk of Scotland,” 
etec., etc.* 

691. The confession consists of thirty-three chapters, of which the following 
are the heads :— 





1. Of the Holy Scripture. 13. Of Sanctification. 

2. Of God, and of the Holy Trinity. 14. Of Saving Faith. 

83. Of God’s Eternal Decree. 15. Of Repentance unto Life. 

4. Of Creation. 16. Of Good Works. 

5. Of Providence. 17. Of the Perseverance of the Saints. 
6. OF the Fall of Man, of Sin, and of | 18. Of Assurance of Grace and Salvation, 

the Punishment thereof. 19, Of the Law of God. 

7. Of God’s Covenant with Man. 20. Of Christian Liberty and Liberty of 
8. Of Christ the Mediator. Conscience. 

9. Of Free Will. 21. Of Religious Worship and the Sab- 
10. Of Effectual Calling. bath-day. 
11. Of Justification. 22. Of Lawful Oaths and Vows. 
12. Of Adoption. 23. Of the Civil Magistrate. 





* Subscribed at first by the King’s Majesty and his household, in the year 
1580; thereafter by persons of all ranks, in the year 1581, by ordinance of the 
Lords of the Secret Council, and Acts of the General Assembly ; subscribed again 
by all sorts of persons in the year 1590, by a new Ordinance of Council at the 
desire of the General Assembly. . . . . Subscribed by barons, nobles, gentle- 
men, burgesses, ministers, and commons, in the year 1638 ; approved by the General 
Assembly 1638 and 1639; and subscribed again by persons of all ranks and qualities 
in the year 1639, by an ordinance of Council, upon the supplication of the General 
Assembly, and Act of the General Assembly, ratified by an Act of Parliament, 
1640; and subscribed by King Charles II., at Spey, June 28, 1650, and Scoon, 
January 1, 1651. 
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24, Of Marriage and Divorce. 30. Of Church Censors. 

25. Of the Church. 81. Of Synods and Councils, 

26. Of Comimunion of Saints. 32. Of the State of Men after Death, and 
27. Of the Sacraments. of the Resurrection of the Dead. 
28. Of Baptism. 33. Of the Last Judgment. 


29, Of the Lord’s Supper. 


692. Why has the Anglican communion in Scotland only a 
voluntary support from the nation ? 

Because, by Act of Parliament (1581), another communion, 
ealled the Church of Scotland, was established as the national 
denomination, having a different ritual, and greatly altered 
ceremonial. 


693. In 1581, King James I., with his whole family, and the principal personages 
of the Scottish nation, subscribed a confession of Faith, with a solemn league and 
covenant, obliging themselves to maintain and defend the Protestant religion and 
Presbyterian government. The title of this confession is, ‘“‘ A General Confession 
of the true Christian Faith and Religion according to God’s Word, and Acts of our 
Parliament, subscribed by the King’s Majestie and his Household, with among 
others, to the glory of God and good example of all men. At Edinburgh, the 28th 
day of Januarie, the year of our Lord 1581, and in the 14th year of His Majestie’s 


reign.” 


694. In what respect does the Episcop Church of 
Scotland differ from that of England? 

1. In being an independent and voluntary Church, alto- 
gether unconnected with the State, having its own laws, and 
appointing its own bishops. 2. In having a different “ com- 
munion office” at the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
3. In that its bishops, in point of law, possess neither dioceses 
nor titles, nor any jurisdiction in the country, nor have they 
any rank beyond what is courteously given to the senior pastors 
of other independent Churches; for their episcopal functions 
are limited to the clergy and people who may be willing to 
acknowledge them.—(Miles’s “Cyclopedia of Religious 
Denominations.”) 


695. Why were the members of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church called Non-jurors ? 
Because they adhered to the banished family of the 
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Stuarts, and refused to take the oath of allegiance to King 
William. 


696. The Non-jurors remained a distinct section of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland until 1788, when Prince Charles Edward Stuart died, and they then 
consequently became extinct as a denomination.—(Adams.) ’ 


697. What are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church ? 

On most points the Episcopal Church of Scotland is 
analogous to the Church of England; she subscribes the 
Thirty-nine Articles, adopts most of her Forms, ete.; but she 
has a Communion Service of her own, and the Archbishop’s 
place is supplied by a Primus. 


698. By the Second Canon of the Scottish Episcopal Church it is decreed, “‘ That, 
the Bishops shall, without respect either to seniority of consecration or precedency 
of diocese, choose a Primus, by a majority of voices, who shall have no other 
privilege among the Bishops but the right of convocating and presiding; and that 
expressly under the following restrictions :—lst. That he shall be obliged to notify 
to the other Bishops the reasons of his calling a meeting, as well as the time and 
place for holding it; and, if the majority shall dissent, as judging either the reasons 
insufficient, or the time or place improper, the proposal of such meeting shall be 
either wholly set aside, or the timé or place altered, as shall seem to them most 
expedient. 2ndly. That if the Primus shall at any time refuse to call a meeting 
when desired by a majority of the other Bishops to do so for some specified purpose, 
or if he shall re‘use to consecrate or sanction the consecration of a priest canonically 
elected to a vacant diocese when that election shall have been confirmed by a 
majority of the Bishops, they shall, in such cases, have authority to meet and act 
without him. 38rdly. That the Primus thus chosen by the majority is to continue in 
that office only during their pleasure. That the Church may suffer as little incon- 
venience as possible by the death or resignation of the Primus, the senior Bishop 
shall instantly succeed to his powers, until a majority of the Bishops shall appoint 
one to the office by a formal deed of election. r 

With regard to the Scotch Communion Office, the twenty-first Canon, states : 
“« Whereas it is acknowledged by the twentieth and thirty-fourth of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, that, ‘Not only the Church in general, but every particular or national 
Church, hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the 
Church ordained only by man’s authority, so that all things be done to edifying.” 
The Episcopal Church in Scotland, availing herself of this inherent right, hath long 
adopted and very generally used a form for the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
known by the name of the Scotch Communion Office, which form hath been justly 
considered, and is hereby considered as the authorized service of the Episcopal 
Church in the administration of that Sacrament. And as, in order to promote 
an union among all those who profess to be of the Episcopal persuasion in Scotland, 
permission was formerly granted by the Bishops to retain the use of the Hnglish 
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Office in all congregations where the said Office had been previously in use, the same 
permission is now ratified and confirmed. And it is also enacted, that, in the use of 
either the Scotch or English Office, no amalgamation, alteration, or interpolation 
whatever shall take place, nor shall any substitution of the one for the other be 
admitted, unless it be approved by the Bishop. From respect, however, for the 
authority which originally sanctioned the Scotch liturgy, and for other sufficient 
reasons, it is hereby enacted that the Scotch Communion Office continue to be held 
of primary authority in this Church, and that it shall be used, not only in all conse- 
erations of Bishops, but also at the opening of all General Synods.”’—(Lawson.) 


699. The following are the subjects of a Code of Canons of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland as revised, amended, and 
enacted by an Ecclesiastical Synod, held for that purpose, at 
Edinburgh, on the 29th day of August, and continued by 
adjournment till the 6th of September, inclusive, 1838 :— 


1. For preserving the Episcopal Suc- | 11. Requiring Presbyters to make Per- 





cession. sonal Residence in the Place where 

2. Regulating the Election and Office their Pastoral Charge lies, and not 
of the Primus. to be absent but for a limited 

8. For providing vacant Dioceses with time. 
duly-elected Bishops, andregulating | 12. Requiring Soberness of Conversation 
the Conduct of the Presbyters in | and Decency of Apparel in Hcclesi- 
such Dioceses. astical Persons, as well as a Proper 

4, For the Appointment of Coadjutor Attention to the Good Order of 
Bishop. their Families. 

5. Respecting the Jurisdiction of the | 18, Pointing out the Proper Clerical 
Bishop im a Particular Case. Studies. 

6. Enjoining the Studies and Qualifi- | 14, Requiring the Clergy of this Church 
eations of Candidates for Holy to continue in their Sacred Pro- 
Orders. fession. 

7. Respecting the Age, the Prudence, 15. Concerning the Admission of Stran- 
the Place or Charge of Persons to gers to Officiate in this Church. 
be Ordained, and in what“*Case | 16. The Names of Stranger Preachers 
Letters Dimissory are necessary. to be Noted in a Book. 

8, Appointing the Solemn Performance | 17, Respecting the Due Administration 
of the Office of Ordination, and the of the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Form to be used in Making, Or- | 18. Requiring a Regular Course of Cate- 
daining, and Consecrating Bishops, chising in all Congregations. 
Priests, and Deacons. 19. Appointing Confirmation to be Ad- 

io; Requiring from Persons to be Or- ministered in every Diocese once in 
‘dained Subscription to the Thirty- Three Years, and the care to be 
Nine Articles of Religion, and cer- taken that Due Preparation be 
tain Oaths to be taken by them. made for that Solemn Service. 

10. Appointing the Conditions and | 20. Requiring Due Intimation and Pre- 
Mode of Institution to a Pastoral paration to be made for the Holy 


Charge. Communion. 
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21. Respecting the Communion Service { 32. Appointing General Synods, and 


as the most Solemn Part of Christian Regulating the Business of the 
Worship. same. 

22. Respecting the Solemnization of | 83. On the Legislative Power of Genera} 
Matrimony, Synods. 


23. Respecting the Visitation of the | 34, Appointing Episcopal Synods. 
Sick, and the Burial of the Dead. 35. Prescribing the Conditions of Ap- 


24. Registers to be kept by every peal, 

Clergyman. 36. Respecting Accusation against Bi- 

25. Against exacting Money for Per- shops, Presbyters, and Deacons. 
formance of Occasional Duties. 37. Prohibiting the Clergy of one Dio- 

26. Enjoining a Reyerent Observance of cese from interfering with the 
the Lord’s Day. Concerns of another. 

27. Regulating the Times and Public | 38, Providing for the Clergy and Laity 
Assemblies for Divine Service on of this Church being furnished with 
other days besides Sundays. an Accurate View of its State and 

28. On the Uniformity to be observed Condition from time to time. 
in Publie Worship. 39. Appointing the Mode of Admitting 

29. Enjoining all due Reverence and new Congregations into the Church, 
Attention in Time of Divine Service. | 40. For Establishing and Maintaining a 

30. Respecting National Fasts and Society in Aid of the Church. 
Thanksgivings. 41. Declaring what Censure or Spiritual 

31. Appointing Diocesan Synods, and Penalty is to be incurred by a Breach 
Regulating the Business of the same. of these Canons, 





700. What is meant by the Vestries in the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland ? 


The vestries are composed of a few persons each, called 
managers or proprietors, who have the “right of presentation 
to any chapel vacant.” 


7Ol. Why did the Presbyterian Church take its rise in 
Scotland ? 

The rise of the Presbyterian Church claims to be regarded 
as “the Scottish Reformation.” To speak of a reformation of 
“the Church” in its high and spiritual meaning were obyiously 
unwarrantable; but it will not, perhaps, be so readily conceded 
that, from the assumed identity of the Papal, the Episcopalian, 
and the Presbyterian politics, which are of the earth, earthly, 
with the “kingdom” which, in opposition to them, may be 
described as “not of this world,” have arisen the strifes and 
contentions that make up the volume of ecclesiastical history. 
—(Bryce.) 
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This must be regarded as the very essence of the Presby- 
terian system, its primary principle as a sacred theory—THE 
SUPREME AND ALL-SUFFICIENT AUTHORITY oF THE WORD OF 
Gop IN ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO RELIGION. From this 
sacred and mighty principle there emanated another not less 
divine and powerful, which may be thus expressed :—T'HE SOLE 
SOVEREIGNTY oF THE Lorp Jesus CurisT as THE oNLY Huap 
anp Kina or THe Cuurcn, understanding by the term Church 
the company of believers comprising both ministers and 
people. 


702. By this principle the arrogant pretensions of Popery were directly met? 
and set aside. Who, they reasoned, is this, that presumes to interpose his 
authority in matters of religion? The Sacred Scriptures reveal to us the Lord 
Jesus Christ as all our salvation and all our hope—as the Author and Finisher of 
our faith—as the Head of his spiritual body—the King of his spiritual kingdom, the 
Church ; and they allow to no other this supreme position, But Scripture foretells 
that another, even Antichrist, will blasphemously claim that supremacy—will sit in 
the temple, and show himself asa god. This the Papal system alone has dared to 
do; the Papal system is therefore Antichrist. In this manner the directness of the 
view taken by the Scottish Reformers of the sole sovereignty of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, revealed to them with equal clearness the true character of Popery, and 
rendered the conflict with that apostacy a war of extermination. It had also 
another, but a closely-allied, effect. It rendered the Presbyterian Church jealous 
of every encroachment on the divine prerogative of the Redeemer, whether that 
were made by an ecclesiastical or a civil power. To neither Pope, nor King, nor 
Parliament would the Presbyterian’ Church yield one jot or tittle of what it believed 
to belong to the crown rights of the Divine Redeemer. Hence its early, pro- 
tracted, and continuous struggle against the Erastian form of the Antichristian 
principle, whether claimed by statesmen or parliaments, regents or kings. It 1s 
necessary to understand this principle, and to keep it closely and continuously in 
view, if we wish to understand the character and history of the true Presbyterian 
Church.—(Hetherington.) 


703. Another leading principle of the Presbyterian system 
is, THE OFFICIAL EQUALITY OF ALL ORDAINED MINISTERS. 


This principle, also, was drawn directly from Scripture. It was in vain for any 
antagonist to plead the authority of Rome, or the custom of many centuries, in 
behalf of bishops and archbishops, and patriarchs, and a pope or universal bishop. 
They could not find in the Bible any such splendid, or rather cumbrous hierarchy, 
and they valued no other authority; but they did find that Christ had very 
pointedly censured his disciples when they sought which of them should be greatest, 
telling them to seek no such personal supremacy—not to be called masters, for one 
was their master, even Christ, and all they were brethren, They found, also, that 
ho such suprem icy existed among the Apostles, either of one over the. rest, or of 
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each over the Churches; while they found them designating themselves by the 
common term Presbyter, and condemning ore aspiring person because he loved to 
have the pre-eminence. The Scottish Reformers, therefore, rejected the entire 
hierarchical system, regarding it as not only a mere human invention, but as also 
directly contrary to the institution framed by Christ himself, and certain to- 
introduce pride and ambition into the Church.—(Hetherington.) 


The foundation of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
may be said to date from the acceptance by Knox of the 
pastorship of the Reformed Church at St. Andrew’s, in 1547. 


704. The following is the account of the installation of Knox, as given by 
Dr. M‘Crie:—‘‘ Accordingly, on a day fixed for the purpose, Rough preached a 
sermon on the election of ministers, in which he declared the power which a congre- 
gation, however small, had over any one in whom they perceived gifts suited to the 
office, and how dangerous it was for such a person to reject the call of those who 
desired instruction. Sermon being concluded, the preacher turned to Knox, who 
was present, and addressed him in these words :—‘ Brother, you shall not be 
offended, although I speak unto you that which I have in charge, even from all 
those who are here present, which 1s this: In the name of God, and of his Son 
Jesus Christ, and in the name of all that presently call you by my mouth, I charge 
you that you refuse not this holy vocation, but as you tender the glory of God, the 
increase of Christ's kingdom, the edification of your brethren, and the comfort of 
one whom you understand well enough to be oppressed by the multitude of labours, 
that you take the public office and charge of preaching, even as you look to avoid 
God’s heavy displeasure, and desire that he shall multiply his graces unto you.’ 
Then, addressing himself to the congregation, he said, ‘ Was not this your charge 
unto me? and do ye not approve this vocation?’ They all answered, ‘ It was; 
and we approve of it? Overwhelmed by this unexpected and solemn charge, Knox, 
after an ineffectual attempt to address the audience, burst into tears, rushed out of 
the assembly, and shut himself up in his chamber. His countenance and 
behaviour, from that day till the day that he was compelled to present himself in ~ 
the public place of preaching, did sufficiently declare the grief and trouble of his 
heart; for no man saw any sign of mirth from him, neither had he pleasure to 
accompany any man for many days together.”’—(M‘Crie’s ‘‘ Life of Knox.”) 


705. Why did Knox adopt the Presbyterian form of 
Church government for the Scottish Church ? v 

Because, having embraced the views of Calvin, and mingled 
with the reformers of Geneva, he thought their form of govern- 
ment the most suitable and scriptural. Although the Parlia- 
ment had abolished the Papal jurisdiction and worship, and 
rectified the Protestant doctrine, the Reformed Chureh was not 
yet completely organized in Scotland. Hitherto, the Book of 
Common Order, used by the English Church at Geneva, had 
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been generally followed as the rule of public worship and 
discipline; but this haying been compiled for a single congre- 
gation, and for one that consisted chiefly of men of education, 
was found inadequate for the use of an extensive Church, 
composed of a multitude of confederate congregations. The 
Reformers were anxious to provide the means of religious in- 
struction to the whole of the people in the kingdom; but they 
were far from approving of the promiscuous admission of 
persons of all descriptions to the peculiar privileges of the 
Church of Christ; and Knox, who had observed the great 
advantages which attended the observance of a strict discipline 
at Geneva, and the manifold evils which resulted from the want 
of it in England, insisted very particularly on this topic. The 
Privy Council ultimately gave a commission to Knox and four 
other ministers to draw up a plan of ecclesiastical government. 
After completing their task, they declared that they “took not 
their example from any Kirk in the world, no, not from 
Geneva,” but drew their plan from the Sacred Scriptures. 


706. John Knox was born in 1505; his birthplace was probably the village of 
Gifford, in East Lothian. In his 
youth he was put to the grammar- 
school at Haddington, and about 1524 
remoyed to the University of St. 
Andrews. He was ordained a priest 
before he had attained his twenty- 
fifth year, the canonical age for re- 
ceiving ordination. It was about the 
year 1535 that his secession from 
Roman Catholic doctrines and disci- 
pline commenced; but he did not 
declare himself a Protestant until 
1542, when he was condemned as a 
heretic; and degraded from the priest- 
hood. He now became tutor to the 
son of Hugh Douglas, of Langniddrie, 
a gentleman of East Lothian, who 


had embraced the Reformed doc- JOHN KNOX, LEADER OF THE REFORMATION 
IN SCOTLAND. 





trines; and eventually, yielding to 
the solicitations of his friends, he became a public preacher of those doctrines. 

The murder of Cardinal Beaton had created great excitement through the 
Kingdom. The couspirators had fortified St. Andrews; but the French fleet which 
¢eme to the assistance of Arran, in June, 1547, compelled them to capitulate. 
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Knox, among may others, was taken prisoncr, and conyeyed to Rouen, where he 
was confined on board the galleys. He was liberated in 1549, when he repaired to 
England, and, though he had never received ordination as a Protestant, Cranmer” 
did not hesitate to send him from London to preach in Berwick. In Berwick and 
the north of England he followed his arduous undertaking of conversion until 1551, 
when he was made one of King Edward’s chaplains, with a salary of £40 a-year. 
He was in London at the time of Edward’s death, but thought it prudent to fly the 
kingdom. He soon returned to Scotland, where he zealously promulgated his 
doctrines, The English congregation at Geneva having appointed him their 
preacher, he made another journey to the Continent in 1556, but finally quitted it in 
1559. ‘During the three years he spent on the Continent, he published ‘The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women,” in which he 
attacked the admission of females to the government of nations. 

The Protestants of Scotland were by this time nearly equal to the Roman 
Catholics, both in power and in number; but their condition had lately been 
changed, somewhat for the worse. The Queen Regent, Mary of Guise, had become 
. their opponent, and many of the preachers were summoned to take their trial. It 
was on a day not long previous to these trials that Knox returned to his country, to 
resume the labours of his ministry. He hurried instantly to Perth, While their 
minds were in that ferment, which the Queen’s (she had broken a promise to stop 
the trial) and their own danger occasioned, he mounted the pulpit, and by a 
yehement harangue against idolatry inflamed the multitude with the utmost rage. 
The churches in the city were broken open, altars were overturned, pictures 
defaced, images destroyed, and the monasteries levelled with the ground. The 
Queen Regent sent troops to quell this rebellion; troops were also raised by the 
Protestants, but a treaty was entered into before any blood was shed. 

The promotion of the Reformation in his own country was now Knox's sole 
object. He was reinstated in his pulpit at St. Andrews, and preached there in his 
usual rough, vehement, zealous, and powerful manner, until the Lords of the 
Congregation took possession of Edinburgh, where he was immediately chosen 
minister. In 1560 the Queen Regent died, and in the following year Queen Mary 
took possession of the throne of Scotland. At her instigation, Knox was accused 
of treason, but pronounced not guilty of any breach of the laws. 

Knox continued his exertions, with difficulties of different kinds constantly 
besetting him, His health, also, was affected by continual labours; in 1570 he was 
struck with apoplexy; in 1572 his exhausted constitution gave way, and he died 
November 24th, 1572. He was buried in Edinburgh, in the church then called 
St. Giles’s, now the Old Church.—(M‘Crie’s ‘‘ Life of Knox.’”) 


707. What gave rise to the Solemn League and Covenant 
of 1638? 

The stringent measures of the Government of Charles I, 
for the establishment of Episcopacy in Scotland. 


708. In 1636, the bishops of Scotland framed a liturgy differing but little from 
that of the English Church, intended for the us2 of the Scottish clergy. A procla- 
mation, dated at Edinburgh, the 20th of December, 1636, commands all his Majesty’s 
subjects ‘to conform themselves to the said public form of worship, which is the 
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only form which we, having taken the council of our clergy, think fit to be used in 
God’s publie worship in this our kingdom; commanding, also, all archbishops and 
bishops, and other presbyters and churchmen, to take a special care that the same 
be duly obeyed and observed, and the contraveners condignly censured and 
punished.’ The 23rd of July, 1637, was the day appointed for the introduction of 
the new services in public worship. The Dean of Edinburgh, officiating at 
St. Giles’s, was interrupted by a mob of women. In the church of the Gray Friars, 
the Bishop of Argyle was interrupted with groans and exclamations. In a few days 
all Scotland was aroused; most of the clergy refused to make use of the service- 
book, and others prepared for the final decision by force of arms. For a time 
confusion reigned throughout Scotland, and a settlement seemed as far off as ever. 
A land of provisional government was formed at Edinburgh; it was called the four 
houses, or tables—one of the nobility, another of the gentry, a third of the 
burgesses, and a fourth of the ministry. Warriston, uncle to Bishop Burnet, 
Henderson, an eminent divine, and a few assistants, were appointed to frame 3 
covenant. They took as their basis that which had been subscribed by King James 
in 1580, and again by the nation in 1598: and to this they added several protests 
suited to the occasion. After declaring their abhorrence of Popery, which they 
promise to oppose to the utmost of their power, they undertake ‘“‘to defend the 
ancient doctrine and discipline of the Kirk under the pains contained in the law, 
and danger both of body and soul in the day of God’s fearful judgment, protesting 
and calling the Searcher of all Hearts to witness that their minds and hearts do 
fully agree with this their profession, oath, promise, and subscription.” ‘* Under 
the same oath and pains, they engage to preserve the king’s royal person and 
authority with their goods, bodies, and lives.” They further ‘‘ pledge themselves to 
support the authority of parliaments upon which the security of their rights and 
properties depend, and without which neither any law or lawful judicatory can be 
ostablished.,’ and ‘‘ they declare the late innovations brought into the Kirk to be 
eontrary to the doctrine and discipline of it, and contrary to the covenant above 
mentioned, and therefore they will forbear the practice of them till they are tried 
and allowed in a free assembly and in parliament; and uot only so, but théy promise 
and swear, by the great name of God, to resist all these errors and corruptions to 
the utmost of their power all the days of their lives.” This Covenant was enthu- 
siastically subscribed, first in the great church of Edinburgh, and then in every 
shire and parish, the subscribers being henceforth called Covenanters. The cele- 
brated Westminster Assembly met ou July 1st, 1643. One of the first things it did 
was to give its sanction to the ‘Solemn League and Coyenant.”’ The Preshyterians 
formed a large majority in the assembly, and exercised a corresponding influence on 
its decisions. . . . The principal fruits of its deliberations were the ‘‘ Directory of 
Public Worship,’’ submitted to Parliament April 20, 1644; the ‘Confession of 
Faith,’ October and November, 1646; the ‘‘ Shorter Catechism,’’ November 5, 
1647; and the “Larger Catechism,” September 15, 1648. These several formu- 
faries, which contain a clear and rigid embodiment of Calvinistic theology and 
Presbyterian Church government, constitute to this day the authorized standards of 
the Presbyterian Churches of Scotiand, Ireland, and England. The “Directory of 
Public Worship” was ratified by both Houses of Parliament, October 2, 1644, and 
the doctrinal part of the ‘‘ Confession of Faith” in March, 1648, An order of the 
House of Commong, October 18, 1647, ordained that the Presbyterian form of 
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Church government should be tried for a year, but no further legislation followed. 
(See Hetherington’s ‘‘ History of the Westminster Assembly.” Marsden.) 

709. Why were some in the General Assembly of 1641 
called Public Resolutioners, and others Protestors ? 

Because the former supported a resolution of the General 
Assembly, in answer to the question proposed to it by the 
Parliament relative to what persons were to be admitted to rise 
in arms against Cromwell; and the latter protested against 
the resolution. 

710. The resolution was, that all persons capable of bearing arms were to be 
admitted, except those of bad character, or obstinate enemies to the Covenant.— 
(Hook.) 

711. What was the origin of Tent Preaching in Scotland ? 

As the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, with its concomi- 
tant services, was administered only in the principal churches, 
great concourses of people were gathered together on the 
occasions of its celebration, so that accommodation in the 
churches was not to be found. To meet the wants of these 
multitudes, the ministers preached to them in large tents, or 
even in the open air. These meetings became the subjects of 
abuse, and measures were therefore taken to suppress them by 
opening the other churches. Such meetings are still, however, _ 
held in the Highlands. 


712. What are the distinguishing tenets of the Scottish 
Presbyterians ? 

Their chief peculiarity, as their name implies (from Presby- 
teros, an elder), is their form of Church government. They 
believe that there is no order in the Church, as established by 
Christ and his Apostles, superior to that of Presbyters; that 
all ministers, being ambassadors of Christ, are equal by com- 
mission; that presbyter or elder and bishop are only different 
names for the same person; and that deacons are laymen, 
whose office is chiefly to take care of the poor. 

713. In support of their views they adduce the following reasons :—That the 
Apostles planted churches by ordaining bishops and deacons in every city; that the 


ministers which in one verse are called bishops, are in the next, perhaps, denomi- 
nated presbyters; that we nowhere read in the New Testament of bishops, pres- 
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byters, and deacons in any one church; and that therefore we are under the 
necessity of concluding bishop and presbyter to be two names for the same church 
office, That this is apparent from Peter’s exhortation to the elders or presbyters 
who were among the Jewish Christians: ‘‘ The elders (presbyters) which are among 
you I exhort, who am also an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and 
also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed: feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof (acting us bishops thereof), not by con- 
straint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being 
lords oyer God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the flock.” (1 Pet. v. 1—3.) That 
from this passage it is evident that the presbyters not only fed the flock of God, but 
also governed that flock with episcopal powers; and that the Apostle himself, as a 
chureh officer, was nothing more than a presbyter or elder, That the identity of 
the office of bishop and presbyter is still more apparent from Heb. xiii. 7—17, and 
1 Thess. y. 12; for the bishops are there represented as governing the flock, 
speaking to them the Word of God, watching for their souls, and discharging 
yarious offices, which it is impossible for any man to perform to more than one 
- congregation. That from the passage of Scripture, Acts xx. 17—35, it is evident 
that there was in the city of Ephesus a plurality of pastors of equal authority, 
without any superior pastor or bishop over them; for the Apostle directs his 
discourse to them all in common, and gives them equal power over the whole 
flock, ete. Their doctrines are Calvinistic, and are. embodied in a Confession ot 
Faith, and the Assembly’s Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 

In the Scottish Church, every regulation of public worship, every act of 
discipline, and every ecclesiastical censure, is the joint work of a certain number 
of clergymen and laymen acting together with equal authority, and deciding every 
question by a plurality of voices. The laymen, who thus form an essential part of 
the ecclesiastical courts of Scotland, are called ruling elders. The ecclesiastical 
courts are four in number. The lowest is called the Kirk Session, the second the 
Presbytery, the third the Provincial Synod, and the highest the General Assembly. 
—(Hall and Brown.) 


714. How, and to whom, is the Sacrament of Baptism 
administered in the Church of Scotland ? 

The rite is performed by sprinkling, as in the English 
Church. Infant baptism is practised, and adults requiring the 
celebration of the rite are admitted to it after being examined 
by the minister. 


715. Baptism is performed publicly immediately after the ending of the 
discourse. No sponsor is allowed, but the parent or parents of the child, who are 
made to promise to rear the infant in the principles of the Christian faith. On the 
appointed day, the child is brought into the church, when the parent, being 
requested to stand up in the presence of the congregation, has the duties he owes 
to his infant shortly set before him. On the conclusion of this brief address, he is 
expected to bow assent to the obligations rehearsed. A short prayer haying been 
offered, the child, held on the arms of its father, is baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, a name being given to it. It is considered a duty 
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with women after confinement, not to go abroad anywhere until they have first 
appeared on this occasion in the, church.—(‘‘ Cyclopedia of Religious Denomi- 
nations.’’) ‘ 


716. Why is the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper adminis- 
tered but seldom in the Church of Scotland ? 

Because of the multiplicity of services performed in con- 
nection with it, which, from the great excitement and inter- 
ruption of business which they occasion, would make their 
greater frequency inconvenient. 

717. The practice of holding’ so many services at this time originated during 
the prevalence of the religious wars of the seventeenth century, when it was only 
during short peaceful intervals that the people could enjoy the performance of their 
religion. At such times they were naturally anxious to lose no time, and so kept 
themselves in a constant state of religious excitement by holding numerous meetings 
for worship, receiving the sacrament, ete. The recollections of these services led to 
their continuance at communion seasons, long after the period that had originated 
them had passed away. It became the custom to hold a meeting on Tuesday ; three 
services on a day set apart for fasting; a meeting on Friday for prayer on behalf of 
those who were to officiate at the Sacrament; two services on Saturday; a sermon 
in the morning and another in the evening of Sunday, besides the intermediate 
services at the table; and these were followed by two services on Monday. The 
rite is celebrated only once a-year in country parishes, and twice in the towns. 

718. What form in administering the Sacrament is gl sg 
by the Church of Scotland ? 

Whilst a psalm is being sung, the elders bring forward the 
elements, the intending communicants taking their seats around 
the Communion-table, which is arranged to preserve, as much 
as possible, the idea of a supper or social feast. The passage 
of Scripture, 1 Cor. xi. 23, is then read; after which a prayer 
is offered, called the “Consecration prayer.”. The prayer 
ended, the minister delivers an address to those occupying the 
table, which is called “serving the table,” during which time 
he dispenses the elements to his assistant brethren, while the 
elders distribute to the rest of the communicants. 

719. The bread and wine are handed from one to another, perfect silence 
reigning the while. When all have partaken, the minister again briefly addresses 
them, and then dismisses them with a benediction; but it is impossible for a whole 
congregation to join in the Sacrament at once. As soon, therefore, as the first 


set of communicants have retired, another set take their places. While they are 
removing, a psalm (usually a few stanzas of the 103rd) is sung. This time an 
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assistant takes the place of the parish minister, the latter taking his seat as a 
communicant. Sometimes as many as ten sets of communicants consecutively take 
their places round the table. All having joined in the solemnity, a hymn of thanks- 
giving is sung, the presiding minister reascends the pulpit, and addresses a final 
exhortation to all present. Afterwards a prayer is offered, the 122nd Psalm is 
sung, and the people are dismissed to reassemble again in the evening, this rite 
always taking place in the afternoon.—(‘‘ Cyclopedia of Religious Denominations,”) 

720. What is meant, in the Church of Scotland, by Purging 
the Roll? 

The revision of the list of communicants before the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, for the purpose of finding whether 
any have rendered themselves unfit for a re-participation in 
the rite. 

721. Besides this custom, another, called “fencing the tables,” is also practised. 
By this is meant the delivery of a short address by the minister to the intending 
communicants, upon the sacredness of the rite, and to debar the ignorant and the 


profane from approaching the table, by stating the leading characteristics of 
worthy communicants. 


722. What is meant by the Action Sermon in the Church 
of Scotland 2 
It is the discourse which is delivered first upon a Com- 


munion Sunday, and is made to bear upon the subject of 
the day. 


723. Why are Tokens distributed to the members of the 
Scotch Church ? 

To signify their membership, and consequently their right 
to partake of the Sacrament. 

724, They are also given to those who are not regular members, but privileged 
communicants. Tokens are small pieces of lead, of an oval or square form, having 
upon one side the impression of a sacramental cup, and upon the reverse the 
words, “ Do this in remembrance of me.” 

725. What are the necessary qualifications for a minister of 
the Scotch Church ? 

Candidates for the ministry are required to spend four years 
m one of the Scotch Universities, in the study of Latin and 
Greek, logic, moral philosophy, and natural philosophy ; after 
which they'must pass four sessions in the study of theology. 
They then pass through an examination by the Presbytery, 
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having previously obtained the recommendations of six 
ministers each. If approved, they are called probationers, 
and are allowed to preach in any place in connection with 
the Scotch Church; but not to administer sealing ordixances, 
nor perform the ceremony of marriage, until after ordimation. 


726. How is the ceremony of Ordination performed im the 
Scotch Church ? 

On an appointed day the Presbytery meet in the church, 
one of their number preaching a sermon to the congregation. 
Afterwards the preacher puts a series of questions to the 
person to be ordained, as to his belief in the Scriptures, his 
approval of the Confession of Faith, his willingness to submit 
to the rules of the Church, and his acceptance of the call to 
be minister of that place. Satisfactory answers being given, 
the minister descends from the pulpit to a space in front. The 
presentee kneels down, and the Presbytery form a circle around 
him, and while a prayer is being offered, place their hands upon 
his head. At the conclusion he is declared minister of that 
church, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and receives the 
right hand of fellowship. As the congregation depart, they 
shake hands with their newly ordained minister. 


727. From whence do the ministers of the Scotch Church 
derive their stipends ? 

From a land-tax, raised on the principle of commuting tithes, 
or ¢einds, into a modified charge—the fifth of the land produce, 
and from grants. 


728. Why do the ministers of the Church of Scotland pay 
week-day visits to the houses of their parishioners ? 

For the purpose of advising them, and performing private 
religious services in their homes. 


729. This is one of the duties of a minister of the Scotch Church. Once a-year, 
accompanied by the elder of the district, he makes a circuit of the whole parish. 
The people are previously told when to expect the visit, and prepare their homes 
accordingly. If the family visited is not numerous, they meet with others in some 
4ouse where is the necessary accommodation, to join in the short religious service ~ 
performed by the minister. Another branch of the system of private instruction, 
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consists in the catechetical examination of the parishioners. At one time, this was 
performed in public, and embraced all classes. But it has become modified, being 
now but an examination of the children and servants of a household, in the 
general truths of the Bible, by the Church’s catechism. The examination takes 
place yearly, or on alternate years, with the pastoral visitations; but it has been 
discontinued in some parts of the country, in consequence of the unwillingness of 
the adults to pass through the formality. In the discharge of these private duties 
of their office, ministers in the Church of Scotland are left to their own discretion. 
They use their own liberty in determining both the times for visiting the sick and 
eatechising the young, as well as tle most suitable manner of conducting ministerial 
intereourse.—(‘‘ Cyclopedia of Religious Denominations.’’) 


730. What form of divine worship is adopted by the Church 
of Scotland ? 

The minister first reads a psalm, which is sung by the con- 
gregation ; a prayer is then offered, which is followed by the 
reading of a chapter from either the Old or New Testament; 
another psalm is sung; a discourse is then delivered by the 
minister. This is followed by another prayer and a psalm, and 
the service is closed by the apostolic benediction, which the 
minister repeats with extended hands. 


731. During the time of singing the congregation sit, and stand while the 
prayers are being offered. This has been the custom in the Church of Scotland 
from the first. No organ or other musical instrument is allowed to be played in 
the church, the singing being by the congregation at large. Two hymn-books are 
used; one, a metrical version of the Psalms of David, generally adopted in 1650; 
the other a collection of metrical translations and paraphrases of Scripture, supple- 
mentary to the Psalms, formally sanctioned by the General Assembly of 1781, which 
appointed it “‘to be used in public worship and in congregations, wherever the 
minister finds it for edification.’ Their tunes are slow, solemn, and impressive, 
appearing to a stranger dull and monotonous; but tenaciously adhered to by the 
people as memorials of their Presbyterian ancestors. The minister’s prayers are 
extempore, and last generally for about a quarter of an hour each. The dis- 
courses are of two kinds—the one, generally that of the morning, being an explana- 
tory address upon the whole or greater part of a Biblical book, such as one of the 
gospels or epistles ; the other, a sermon upon a short passage of Scripture. It 
was formerly the universal custom, in the Church of Scotland, for these dis- 
courses to be delivered, like the prayers, extempore; but in the large towns, at the 
present day, many of the ministers read them. During the performance of their 
sacred duties, the ministers wear the Geneva gown and bands. 


732. Why did the founders of the Church of Scotland pro- 
hibit the use of altars, liturgies, musical instruments, etc., in 
the churches ? : 

From the desire to reduce the form of worship toa sim- 
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plicity, contrasting with what they regarded as the pompous 
and useless ceremonials of the Romish Church. 


733. What are the duties of an Elder in the Church of 
Scotland ? 

He acts as assistant to the minister in his capacity of 
governor, they together forming the Kirk Session, the lowest 
ecclesiastical court of the Church of Scotland. 


734, The elders are chosen from among the people, and are received publicly 
with some degree of ceremony. An elder must be resident in the parish for at least 
six weeks in the year. He is elected for life, or so long as he remains qualified to 
hold the office. In some of the largest town parishes there are as many as fifty 
or sixty elders; but in most cases the number does not exeeed five or six, and the 
modern practice is for the Session to supply vacancies in its number by selec- 
tions made by themselves. 


735. How far does the jurisdiction of the Kirk Session 
extend ? 

Merely to the parish in which it is established, it being but 
the local court for minor matters of discipline. 


736, There is a Kirk Session in every parish. The minister is ex-officio mode- 
rator or chairman, but he has no negative voice over the decision of the session ; 
indeed, he does not give any but a casting vote. Its ordinary business is such as 
inquiring into scandals and punishing delinquencies, which is done by suspension 
from the benefit of Church ordinances, by public or private rebuke, and by 
pecuniary fines. The distribution of the collections made at the church door for 
the support of the poor, with other funds allotted to the same purpose, is in the 
hands of the Kirk Session. p 


737. How is the Ecclesiastical Court called the Presbytery 
constituted ? 

It consists of the ministers of several adjoining parishes, 
who are ex-officio members, and of one elected elder from each 
Kirk Session, who acts as representative for a limited time. 


738. The Presbytery is the court immediately superior to the Kirk Session. It 
yaries in extent, some Presbyteries being small, and others very numerous. It 
consists of an equal number of ministers and elders, except where there is @ 
jollegiate charge or a resident professor of divinity, who, though not in the actual 
superintendence of a parish, has, by virtue of his theological chair, a constitutional 
right to a seat in the Presbytery. It has the power to affirm, amend, or reverse 
any act of the Kirk Session that is brought under its notice; besides which i . 
exercises the authority of a bishop in superintending the conduct of its ministers, 
whom it is empowered to admonish, suspend, or even depose. In grants licenses te 
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preach, appoints preachers to officiate in vacant parishes, examines the rights of 
presentees, superintends the schools and schoolmasters in its district, etc. The 
president or moderator must be a minister, and is appointed once in six months, at 
which time, also, the newly-elected elders present their certificates and take their 
seats. The presbytery meets about once a month, ordinarily; but the moderator 
ean call an extraordinary meeting upon any urgent occasion. All its meetings must 
be opened and closed by prayer, and it is always necessary, before the court is 
closed, to appoint the time for the next meeting. If this is not done the Presbytery 
is considered to be defunct, and can only be restored to its legal character and 
functions by a superior court. 


739. What is the nature of the Provincial Synod ? 

It is the court next above the Presbytery, and consists of a 
number of Presbyteries, the number being determined by the 
General Assembly, which appoints also the place and time of 
its meeting. 


740. The moderator is always the oldest minister who has not previously 
served. The court is held but seldom. It exercises a general superintendence over 
the Presbyteries, appoints days of humiliation, thanksgiving, etc. 


741. Why is the General Assembly so cailed ? 
Because it is, theoretically, a general assemblage of all the 


ministers, with a proportionate number of the ruling elders of 
the Scotch Church. 


742. Tt differs from the Anglican Convocation at once in its constitution and in 
its powers, representing as it does both the lay and the clerical elements in the 
Church, and possessing supreme legislative and judicial authority in all matters 
purely ecclesiastical. The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland consists of 
representatives, clerical and lay, from all the Presbyteries of the Church. The 
royal burghs of Scotland also return elders to the General Assembly, and each of 
the Scottish universities sends a representative. The Assembly meets oncera-year, 
on a Thursday, in the middle of May, at Edinburgh, and sits for ten days. Its 
relation to the State is represented by a Royal Commissioner, who exercises no 
function in the Assembly beyond that of adding by his presence the sanction of the 
civil authority to its proceedings. Its deliberations are presided over by a mode- 
rator, whose election is the first step in the proceedings, after a sermon by his 
predecessor. In former times, this office was sometimes filled by laymen; among 
others, in 1567, by George Buchanan. In modern times, the moderator is always a 
clergyman. The other functionaries are a principal and a deputy clerk, both 
clergymen, a procurator, and an agent. The new moderator, having been intro- 
duced, and placed in the chair, receives from the throne the royal commission, 
which is read (the whole assembly standing), and ordered to be recorded. The 
commissioner addresses the court, and the moderator makes a suitable reply. 
These preliminaries being gone through, the business is commenced by the Assembly 
dividing itself into a number of committees—Ist, to answer the royal letter; 2nd, to 
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examine commissions, both of which meet on Thursday evening ; 3rd, a committee 
on bills; 4th, on overtures. These two last are composed of an equal number of 
the members of the court chosen indiscriminately, their duty being to select and 
arrange the subjects that are to be publicly brought before the Assembly. The 
second day of meeting is set apart for devotional exercises, two ministers, members 
of the court, being selected to conduct the exercises. The third day (Saturday) is 
occupied with further preliminaries, the regular business being entered into on 
the Monday. The mode of conducting the proceedings of the General Assembly is 
in form similar to what is followed in public meetings where the business is carried 
on by discussion. The moderator is armed with all requisite authority, and should 
any irregularities, such as are incidental to all popular assemblies, occur to disturb 
the tranquillity or interrupt the decorum of the court, the general feeling of the 
house is enlisted in aid of his efforts to restore order. The sense of the house is 
taken by voting. When a division is about to take place, the doors are ordered to 
be locked, in order that no member may be admitted merely for a purpose to 
influence the decision. The names on the roll are called over by one of the officers 
of the house, while the others are occupied in marking the votes, under the eye of 
the moderator. Each member, according to an established rule, is expected to 
rise from his seat, that his vote may be distinctly heard, and, when the roll is 
exhausted, the result is publicly announced. In considering private causes, the 
Assembly allows an accused member to plead at the bar by counsel, on the ground 
that, where character and interests are at stake, the defendant should be allowed 
the privilege of the best advice he can command. The judicial power of the 
General Assembly includes the infliction or removal of spiritual censures, and it 
extends to every case of that description connected with the character and morals 
of the parochial instructors, with the exercise of discipline among the people, as 
well as with the conduct of the inferior courts. The sentence of the Assembly has 
always been final, even when it involves deprivation of office, as well as of all the 
civil emoluments attached to it. All business not despatched during the session of 
the Assembly is referred to a commission, with the moderator as convener, which 
meets immediately after the dissolution of the Assembly, and again quarterly. It 
requires thirty-one to constitute a quorum of the commission, of whom twenty-one 
must be ministers. It holds only a delegated authority, and is answerable to the 
Assembly in the event of having exceeded its powers.—(Marsden. Hetherington’s 
“History of the Church of Scotland.”’) 


743. Why is a section of the Church of Scotland called 
the Moderate Party? 


Because they are not so rigid in their adhesion to 
Presbyterianism. The views adopted by its members are 
analogous to those of Arminius. 


744, This party became prominent about the beginning of the last century, for 
in 1710 an Act was passed by the Assembly ‘‘for the preservation of the purity of 
doctrine,” which indicates the existence of these divisions, The party became so 
strong in 1714, that when Simpson, a professor of divinity at Glasgow, was accused 
before the Assembly of teaching Arminian or Pelagian tenets, after much delay the 


\ 
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ease was dismissed with a gentle censure. The moderates were also the sup- 
porters of patronage; the opposite party, or ich ate men, were termed 
«« Non-intrusionists.”— (Marsden.) 


745. Why is the Church of Scotland called also the Kirk ? 

The word Kirk is derived from the Greek, kuriake, and is 
the original Saxon or Teutonic word kerke, a place for divine 
worship. It became to be applied to the congregation assem- 
bled in such places; and finally, to the various congregations 
connected together in one communion. In this latter sense it 
was adopted by the early Scottish reformers. 


746. The Kirk of Scotland held its first General Assembly on December 20, 1560. 
On the Ist of August, 1560, a Parliament was held at Edinburgh, and the question of 
the national religion was immediately brought forward. A confession of faith, 
drawn up by Knox, assisted by five ministers, Winram, Spotswood, Willock, 
Douglas, and Row, was laid before it, and publicly read. An act was at once 
passed, by which the confession was pronounced to be the standard of the Protes- 
tant faith in Scotland. On the 22nd and 23rd of August, three other acts were 
passed. By the first, the Parliament abolished the power and jurisdiction of the 
Pope in Scotland; by the second, they repealed all the acts formerly made in 
favour of the Church and against the Reformation; and by the third, they ordained 
that all who said mass, or were present at the celebration of it, should be 
punished, for the first offence by imprisonment or confiscation, for the second by 
banishment, and for the third by death. 

The great preachers of the Reformation were invited to the chief towns. Knox 
was settled at Edinburgh, Row at Perth, Methven at Jedburgh. The remote parts 
of the kingdom were placed under the care of superintendents, in consequence of 
there not being a sufficient number of ministers. They now turned their attention 
to the framing of laws for the government of the Chureh, and accordingly prepared 
the First Book of Discipline, which was approved by the General Assembly, and by 
‘the Privy Council. This First Book of Discipline was followed by a Second in 1578, 
which was ratified by Parliament in 1592, and still continues to be received as an 
authority by the Church of Scotland. It begins by laying down the essential line of dis- 
' tinetion between civil and ecclesiastical power. Jesus Christ, it declares, has appointed 

. a government in his Church, distinct from civil government, which is to be exercised 
in his name by such office-bearers as he has authorised, and not by civil magis- 
trates or under their direction. Civil authority has for its direct and proper object 
the promoting of external peace and quietness among the subjects; ecclesiastical 
authority, the directing of men in matters of religion, and which pertain to con- 
science ; the former enforces obedience by external means, the latter by spiritual 
means ; yet as they “‘be both of God, and tend to one end, if they be rightly used, 
to wit, to advance the glory of God, and to prove good and godly subjects,” they 
ought to co-operate within their respective spheres, and fortify each other. ‘As 
ministers are subject to the judgment and punishment of the magistrate in external 
things, if they offend, so ought the magistrates to submit themselves to the disci- 
pline of the Kirk, if they transgress in matters of conscience and religion,” 
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It was not long before the Second Book of Discipline was prepared, that 
Andrew Melville, returning from Geneva, became an active and prominent member 
of the Scotch Kirk. The civil power having made over some of the revenues of the 
Church to a lay noble, Melville, on behalf of the Assembly, presented an 
address to the King, which began thus:—‘ Your Majesty, by devise of some 
councillors, is caused to take upon you a spiritual power and authority which 
properly belongeth unto Christ, the ministry and execution whereof is only given 
unto such as bear office in the ecclesiastical government of the same; so that in 
your Highness’ person, some men press to erect a new Popedom, as though your 
majesty could not be full king and head of this Commonwealth unless as well the 
spiritual as temporal sword be put into your Highness’ hand; unless Christ be 
bereft of his authority, and the two jurisdictions confounded, which God hath 
divided, which directly tendeth to the wreck of all true religion.” 

Some of the founders of the Scotch Kirk were more active in establishing the 
Presbyterian form of government and discipline than Melville.—(Hetherington’s 
‘History of the Scotch Church.” M’Crie’s ‘‘ Life of Melville.” Marsden.) 


747. Why was the Secession Church established in 1733 ? 

The first Scottish Parliament after the Revolution declared 
prelacy to be ‘‘a great and insupportable grievance to this 
nation, and contrary to the inclination of the generality of the 
people, ever since the Reformation ;” and they forthwith 
abolished the same. In the second session of the same Parlia- 
ment, which met in 1690, the Presbyterian form of church 
government was re-established, according to the ratification and 
establishment which had been given to it in 1592. 

748, This first act of the Scottish Parliament, in reference to the National 
Church, was very unpalatable to many, and was condemned by them on the 
following grounds :—That it did not recognize what God had done for the Scottish 
Charch during one of the brightest periods of her history—viz., that which 
elapsed from 1638 to 1650—that it did not formally condemn and disannul the Act 
Recissory passed (1661) during the fir-t Parliament of Charles II., and that it did 
not in express terms declare prelacy to be contrary to the Word of God, and 
abjured by the national covenants. hat the act should adopt as its basis, for the 
re-establishment of the-Presbyterian government, what had been done in 1592, 
rather than what had been accomplished in 1638, and subsequent years, was con- 
sidered as a decidedly retrograde movement in the work of reformation — 
(M‘Kerrow’s “‘ History of the Secession Church.”’) 


Another unpopular act passed by this Parliament, was that 
which enjoined the oath of allegiance to be sworn “ in place of 
any other oaths imposed by laws and acts of preceding Parlia- 
ments.” Though this act appeared to be framed with a view to 
the abolition of those oaths which had been imposed during 
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the period of the persecution, yet it was so worded as to 
include amongst the number of the oaths that were abolished, 
the oath of the covenant, and was obviously designed to open 
the door of admission to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, 
whether they were fayourers of the covenant or not.— 
_ (M'Kerrow.) 

The Assembly, also, in its first proceedings after the 
Revolution, rendered itself unpopular :— 


This Assembly, after a suspension of its meetings for more than thirty years, 
sat upon the 16th of October, 1690. Of the old Presbyterian ministers, who had 
been ejected at the Restoration, not more than sixty were now alive; and these 
men, who had themselves suffered so much for conscience sake, rejoicing that 
their favourite form of church government was again restored, showed a much 
greater disposition to conciliate the episcopal clergy, than to retaliate upon them 
the wrongs which they had received. . . . . Three ministers, Messrs. Shields, 
Lenning, and Boyd, gave in a paper enumerating certain grievances connected with 
the defections of past and present times, which they wished the Assembly to 
redress. The consideration of this paper was referred to the Committee of 
Overtures, who, when they gaye in their report, characterized the paper as con- 
taining “unseasonable and impracticable proposals, uncharitable and injurious 
reflections, tending rather to kindle coutentions than to compose divisions.” The 
spirit of levity which influenced the members of the Assembly, disposed them in a 
great measure to overlook, if not altogether to bury in oblivion, the delinquencies 
with which many of the conforming clergy had been chargeable; and this disposi- 
tion was exhibited in subsequent decisions of the Assembly, until it gaye rise to 
great dissatisfaction —(M‘Kerrow.) 


The Secession originated in 1733. Two Acts had been 
passed by the General Assembly: the first in 1730, for putting 
an end to the practice of recording the protests or reasons of 
dissent, given in by individual members against the decisions 
of the Church judicatories ; the other in 1732, providing that in 
eases in which what is called the jus devolutum (or right of the 
Presbytery to nominate to vacant livings in consequence of no 
qualified person being presented by the patron within six 
months) came into operation, the Presbytery should always 
appoint the person chosen by the heritors and elders. 

Before the passing of the last Act of the Assembly, the Presbytery of Kinross, 
led by Erskine’s brother Ralph, had refused to induct a presentee forced on an 
objecting congregation by the law of patronage. The Assembly enjoined the Pres- 


bytery to receive the presentee, and passed the Act above named. Erskine, who 
was at that tirae moderator of the Synod of Perth and Stirling, preached a sermon 
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from Psalm exviii. 22, in which he reflected upon the Act of the preceding Assembly. 
The Assembly which met in May, 1733, caused Mr. Erskine to be formally censured. 
Against this censure he protested, supported by three other ministers, viz., Messrs. 
William Wilson, minister at Perth; Alexander Moncrief, minister at Abernethy ; 
and James Fisher, minister at Kinclaven,. The commission which met in the 
following August expelled the four protesting ministers. They were immediately 
joined by Messrs. Ralph Erskine, minister at Dunfermline ; Thomas Mair, minister 
at Orwel; John M‘Laren, minister at Edinburgh: John Currie, minister at King- 
lassie; James Wardlaw, minister at Dunfermline; and Thomas Mairn, minister at 
Abotshall. The ejected ministers declared -in their protest that they were laid 
under the disagreeable necessity of seceding, not from the principles and consti- 
tution of the Church of Scotland, to which, they said, they steadfastly adhered, but 
from the present Church courts, which had thrown them out from ministerial 
communion. They established an ecclesiastical court called the Associated Pres- 
bytery. In 1745, three different 
Presbyteries were formed under 
one synod.—(Brown’s “* Historical 
Account of the Secession.”’) 
Ebenezer Erskine was born 
June 22, 1680. He studied at the 
University of Edinburgh, became 
a licentiate in divinity in 1702, 
and in 1703 was chosen minister 
of Portmoak, in the shire of Kin- 
ross, whence, in 1731, he removed 
to a charge in the town of Stir- 
ling. He seceded from the Church 
- of Scotland in 1736, and died 
~ June 22, 1756. 
Associated with Ebenezer 
Erskine was his brother Ralph, 
the author of several religious 
works, amongst them ‘Gospel 
Sonnets.” He was born March 
a 18, 1685. His ministerial career 
EBENEZER ERSKINE. was passed at Dunfermline, Fife- 
shire. He died November 6, 1752.—(Chambevs’ “Lives of Eminent Scotsmen,”) — 





749. Wiy did the “Seceders” object to be called 
* Dissenters’ ? ‘ 

Because they did not dissent in any doctrinal point from 
the National Church. 


750. The seceders declared —‘“‘ Our secession is not from the Church of 
Scotland: we own her doctrine contained in her Confession of Faith; we adhere — 
to her coyenanted Presbyterian Church government, discipline, and worship. 
Neither is our secession frem those who are cleaving unto our covenanted prin- 
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ciples, and who are affected with the grievances we coraplain of, and are in their 
several spheres wrestling against the same; but it is from a party who have got 
the management in their hands, and who have got the majority on their side in the 
judicatories, particularly in our assemblies and communions, and who are carrying 
on a course of defection from our reformed and covenanted principles, and who are 
suppressing ministerial freedom and faithfulness in testifying against their present 
backslidings, by inflicting censures upon ministers for witnessing by protestation 
and otherwise against the same.”—(‘‘ Testimony to the Doctrine, etc., of the 
Church of Scotland.’’) 


751. Why did the Seceders divide into two parties, 
Burghers and Anti-burghers ? m 

Because some of their number refused to subscribe to the 
Burgess’ Oath, on account of the exception they took to the 
following clause :—‘I profess and allow with my-heart the 
true religion presently professed within this realm, and au- 
_ thorized by the laws thereof. I will abide at and defend the 
same to my life’s end, renouncing the Romish religion called 
Papistry.” 


752. Messrs. Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, James Fisher, and others, affirmed 
that this clause was no way contrary to the principles upon which the Secession was 
formed, and that therefore every seceder might lawfully swear it. Messrs, Alexander 
Monerief, Thomas Mair, Adam Gib, and others, contended, on the other hand, that 
the swearing of the above clause was a virtual renunciation of their testimony. 
Those who asserted the lawfulness of swearing the burgess’ oath were called 
Burghers, and the other party, who condemned it, Anti-burgher Seceders. 

This rupture took place in 1747. Each party claiming to itself the lawful 
constitution of the Associated Synod, the Anti-burghers, after several previous 
steps, excommunicated the Burghers, on the ground of their sin, and their con- 
tumacy in it. The Anti-burghers considered the Burghers as too lax, and not 
sufficiently steadfast to their testimony. The Burghers, on the other hand, 
éontended that the Anti-burghers were too rigid, in that they introduced new 
terms of communion into the society. 

The names Burgher and Anti-burgher were not self-assumed ; the former 
called themselves the Associate Synod, and the latter the General Associate 
Synod. The reason of the first name being applied to the two parties is 
apparent. : 

In both branches of the Seceders the ministers were chosen by the voice of the 
people, that being the peculiarity distinguishing them from the National Church— 
the point, in fact, which led to the Secession.—(Brown, M‘Kerrow’s “ History 
of the Secession.”’) 


753. Why was the Relief Synod so called? 
Because it was established, according to the statements of 
its founders, for the purpose of affording relief to congregations 
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oppressed by the law of the Scotch Kirk, which prevented 
them from choosing their own ministers. 


754. What gave rise to the Relief Synod? 
The deposition of its founder, Mr. Thomas Gillespie, by the 
General Assembly of the Scotch Kirk, for refusing to induct a 


Mr. Richardson, who had received a presentation to Inver-— 


keithing, against the will of the congregation. 


755. The sentepce pronounced against Mr. Gillespie by Dr. Cumming, tho 
Moderator of the Assembly, was as follows:—‘The General Assembly did, and 
hereby do, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the sole King or Head of the 
Church, and by virtue of the power and authority committed by Him to them, 
depose you, Mr. Thomas Gillespie, minister at Carnock, from the office of the holy 
ministry, prohibiting and discharging you to exercise the same or any part thereof, 
within this church, in all time coming; and the Assembly did, and hereby do, 
declare the church and parish of Carnock vacant, from and after the day and 
date of this sentence,” 

Mr. Thomas Gillespie was born in 1708, and, in early youth, received his 
religious impressions from Mr. Thomas Boston, of Ettrick, the author of the 
*‘Fourfold State.’? After receiving his education in part at the University of 
Edinburgh, he joined the Divinity Hall of the Secession Church. He soon, how- 
ever, became dissatisfied with his position there, and leaving, repaired to North- 
ampton, where he attended the theological prelections of Dr. Doddridge. In 1741 
he was ordained in England by a number of dissenting ministers. Returning the 
same year to Scotland, he was inducted into the parish of Carnock. He remained 
for twelve years at Carnock. After he was deprived of his office at Carnock, he 
removed to Dunfermline, where he assumed an independent position, and continued 
topreach. After six years Gillespie was joined by the Rey. Thomas Boston, jun., 
who, having been chosen by the congregation at Jedburgh for their minister, was 
set aside by the Civil Courts to make room for their presentee. Others joming 
them, they formed the first Relief Presbytery in 1761. At the first meeting a 
minute was adopted, embodying the following principles :— 

1, It was to be called the Presbytery of Relief. 2. It was to be a Presbyterian 
denomination, composed of ministers and ruling elders, with churches under their 
inspection. 3. It recognized the ‘‘ Lord Redeemer, King and Head of his Church.” 
4, Its rule was the Scriptures. 5. It claimed the power, asa Scripturally constituted 
Presbytery, to license and ordain others to the work of the ministry. 6. It par- 
ticularly proffered assistance and relief to all oppressed Christian congregations. 
7. Under Christ, as the Head of his Church, it appointed its own seasons and forms 
of worship, and therefore, at its very first meeting, appointed a day of thanksgiving 
‘in all the congregations under their inspection,’””—(Struther’s “History of the 
Relief Church.’’) 


756. What were the principles of the Relief Synod ? , 
They denied the power of the civil magistrates in religious 
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matters ; and they believed that national covenanting is not a 
religious duty. They asserted the right of each congregation 
to choose its own minister ; and that all believers have a right 
to the communion of the Church. 


757. Why is the United Presbyterian Church so called? 
Because it originated in the union of the Secession and 
Relief Churches, arising out of the almost parallel princi- 


ples professed by them, and the consequent sympathy with 
each other. 


The first negotiations for union were commenced between the two Synods in 
1835. Various circumstances, however, caused the final settlement to be put off 
until 1847. On the 10th of May of that year both Synods met at Edinburgh, and 
on the 13th of the same month, the union was consummated. The following Basis 
of Union, previously adopted by both Synods, was read by the clerk of the Relief 
Synod, all the members of both courts standing :— 


738. « ARTICLES OF THE BASIS AS ADOPTED BY THE TWO SYNODS, 


J, That the Word of God contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments is the only rule of faith and practice. 

- “2. That the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, are the confession and catechisms of this Church, and contain the 
authorized exhibition of the sense in which we understand the Holy Scriptures, it 
being always understood that we do not approve of anything in these documents 
which teaches, or may be supposed to teach, compulsory or persecuting and 
intolerant principles in religion. 

**3. That Presbyterian government, without any superiority of office to that of 
a teaching Presbyter, and in a due subordination of church courts, which is founded 
on, and agreeable to the Word of God, is the government of this Church. 

«4. That the ordinances of worship shall be administered in the United 
Church as they have been in both bodies of which it is formed; and that the 
Westminster Directory of remiog continue to be regarded as a compilation of 
excellent rules. 

S55, aE the term of membership is a credible profession of the faith of 
Christ, as held by this Church—a profession made with intelligence, and justified by 
@ corresponding character and deportment. 

**6, That with regard to those ministers and sessions who think that the second 
section of the 26th chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith authorizes free 
communion ; that is, not loose or indiscriminate communion, but the occasional 
admission to fellowship in the Lord’s Supper, of persons respecting whose Christian 
character satisfactory evidence has been obtained, though belonging to other 
religious denominations, they shall enjoy what they enjoyed in their separate 
eommunions—the right of acting on their conscientious convictions. 

7, That the election of office-bearers of this Church, in its several congrega- © 
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tions, belongs, by the authority of Christ, exclusively to the members in full 
communion. 

“8, That this Church solemuly recognizes the obligation to hold forth as well as 
to hold fast the doctrine and laws.of Christ; and to make exertions for the 
universal diffusion of the blessings of his gospel at home and abroad. . 

“<9, That as the Lord hath ordained that they who preach the gospel, should 
live of the gospel; that they who are taught in the word should communicate to 
him that teacheth in all good things; that they who are strong should help the 
weak; and that, having freely received, they should freely give the gospel to those 
who are destitute of it; this Church asserts the obligation and the privilege of its 
members, influenced by regard to the authority of Christ, to support and extend, 
by voluntary contributions, the ordinances of the gospel. 

10. That the respective bodies of which this Church is compo-ed, without 
requiring from each other an approval of the steps of procedure by their fathers, or 
interfering with the right of private judgment in reference to these, unite in regard- 
ing as still valid the reasons on which they have hitherto maintained their state of 
secession and separation from the judicatories of the Established Church, as 
expressed in the authorized documents of the respective bodies; and in maintaining 
the lawfulness and obligation of separation from ecclesiastical bodies, in which 
dangerous error is tolerated, or the discipline of the Church, or the rights of her 
ministers or members, are disregarded.” 


759. What form of Church Government does the United 
Preshyterian Church adopt ? 

In this Church there are three ecclesiastical courts, having 
spiritual jurisdiction only : the Session, consisting of the minister 
and elders of the congregation chosen by and from the Church 
by free suffrage, women as well as men having full power to © 
vote; the Presbytery, consisting of the ministers of the several 
congregations within the bounds fixed by the Synod, together 
with an elder from each of their sessions; and the general 
Synod, composed of the ministers having charges, with an 
elder from each Session, holding a commission for that 

purpose. 


760. Who are Probationers in the United Presbyterian 
Church ? 

They are a body of lay preachers who, having completed 
their course of study, are examined by the Presbytery, and 
authorized to preach in vacant churches, until they receive 
from one of them a call to the office of the ministry. ; 


761. The probationers are sent among the vacant churches by rotation, that 
their gifts may be tried, and they are sometimes located for months at a missionary — 
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station. When a probationer 1s called, and accepts the call, he appears before 
the Presbytery in whose bounds the church calling him is situated, and preaches 
what are called trial discourses. Such appearances in the Presbytery on the part of 
the pastor elect is to win the confidence of his brethren. After all the prescribed 
trials have been gone through and sustained, a day for the ordination is fixed. 
One of the ministers of the Presbytery is appointed to preside and ordain, and 
another is appointed to preach. An edict is at the same time appointed to be 
publicly served in the congregation by the officiating minister or preacher, at least 
ten days before the day of ordination. 


762. What qualifications are requisite in a minister of 
the United Presbyterian Church? 

He must, as a student, have passed through a course em- 
bracing the study of sacred languages, Biblical literature, 
exegetical theology, systematic and pastoral theology, and 
ecclesiastical history. If he passes satisfactorily through an 
examination, and is admitted as a probationer, and receives a 
call, at his ordination he must answer the ten following 
questions :— 


763. ‘1, Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be 
the Word of God, and the only rule of faith and practice ? 

2. Do you acknowledge the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, as an exhibition of the sense in which you under- 
stand the Holy Scriptures; it being understood that you are not required to 
approve of anything in these documents which teaches, or is supposed to teach; 
eompulsory or persecuting and intolerant principles of religion ? 

«3. Are you persuaded that the Lord Jesus Christ, the only King and Head of 
the Church, has therein appointed a government distinct from, and subordinate to 
civil government? And do you acknowledge the Presbyterian form of government, 
as authorized and acted on in this Church, to be founded on and agreeable to the 
Word of God ? 4 

«4. Do you approve of the constitution of the United Presbyterian Church, 
as exhibited in the Basis of Union; and while cherishing a spirit of brotherhood 
towards all the faithful followers of Christ, do you engage to seek the purity, 
edification, peace, and extension of this Church? 

«5, Are zeal for the glory of God, love to the Lord Jesus Christ, and a desire 
to save souls, and not worldly interests or expectations, so far as you know your 
own heart, your great motives and chief inducements to enter into the office of 
the holy ministry ? ; 4 

“Haye you used any undue methods, by yourself or others, to obtain the 
eall of this Church ? 

“7, Do you adhere to your acceptance of the call to become minister of this’ 
Church ? 

**8, Do you engage, in the strength of the grace that is in Christ Jesus, to 
live a holy and circumspect life, to rule well your own house, and faithfully 
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diligently, and cheerfully to discharge all the parts of the ministerial work to the 
edifying of the body of Christ? 

*©9. Do you promise to give conscientious attendance on the courts of the 
United Presbyterian Church, to be subject to them in the Lord, to take a due 
interest in their proceedings, and to study the things which make for peace? 

10, And all these things you profess and promise, through grace, as you shall 
be answerable at the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints, and as 
you would be found in that happy company ?” 


764. Why are the members of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church called also the ‘ Scottish old Dissenters”? 

Because they were the first dissentients in the Scotch 
Kirk, dating from the time of Cameron, who was killed in 
1680, although it was not till many years after that they formed 
a distinct denomination. From the name of their first leader, 
they were, prior to the establishment of the reformed Presby- 
tery, called Cameronians. They were also Covenanters. 


765. Why did the founders of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church adopt that name ? 

Because, believing that the reformation in. Scotland from 
prelacy was of greater importance than the reformation from 
Popery, they preferred marking the distinction by the 
assumption of that appellation. 


766. Why did the fownders of the Reformed a 
Church secede from the Scotch Church ? 

Because they viewed some of the actions of the officers of 
the parent Church as not sufficiently in accordance with the 
rules of strict Presbyterian government. 


767. As a distinct sect, the Reformed Presbyterian Church dates from 1743 
when the Rey. John Macmillan, who had been minister of Balmaghie, the Rev. 
Mr. Nairne, along with some Ruling Elders, constituted a Presbytery under the 
designation of the Reformed Presbytery. They were soon joined by Mr, Alexander 
Marshal, who had received the education of a divinity student, and who, being 
ordained, became a co-presbyter. According to their authorized testimony, ‘‘the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church has been organized on an adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Presbyterian Covenanted Church of Scotland. Those 
principles have been exhibited in the Covenants, Westminster Confession, Cate- 
chisms, Form of Presbyterian Church Government, Directory for Worship, and in 
the Testimonies of the Martyrs; and we believe them to be substantially founded 
on the Bible. When we specify these writings, we are not pledged to every senti- 
ment or expression to be found in them. We have given a declaration of the 
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Scriptural principles to which we adhere; and while we endeayour to give the 
reason of our faith from the Holy Scriptures, we cheerfully refer to the Testimonies 
of the Church of Scotland in proof that these principles were embraced by her, 
and in testimony of our approbation of her zeal and fidelity.’ 


768. What are the tenets of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church ? 

Their doctrines are strictly Calvinistic. With regard to 
their worship, they consider the following as divinely 
instituted ordinances :— 


769. Public prayer, in a known tongue, and not in written or humanly-pre- 
scribed forms. Singing Psalms of Divine inspiration, and these alone. Reading 
and expounding the Holy Scriptures. Preaching and hearing the Word. Admi- 
nistering Baptism and the Lord’s Supper in their Scriptural simplicity, and as the 
alone instituted sacraments of the Church. Public Fasting and {Thanksgiving, as 
circumstances may call. They reject all rites, and ceremonies, and holy days of 
human appointment. They strongly inculeate the duties of family religion, and of 
private social worship; and they follow substantially the Westminster Directory. 
In government and discipline they are strictly Presbyterian. They find in the Bible 
the distinction between rulers and ruled, the work of rule committed to elders, a 
plurality of elders in every Church, and a distinetion between elders that only rule, 
and others who labour in word; and they consider Presbyterianism as haying not 
only a foundation in the very nature of society, and recommended by the wisdom 
and profession of their forefathers, but as sanctioned in the elementary principles 
of representation, union, and subordination, by approved apostolical examples and 
precepts. While they regard it as divinely authorized in its great principles, 
respecting the minutiz of its forms, they admit the acknowledged principle, “that 
there are some circumstances concerning the worship of God and government of 
the Church common to human actions and societies, which are to be ordered by the 
light of nature and Christian prudence, according to the general rules of the Word, 
‘which are always to be observed.” 

The profession of the Reformed Presbyterian Church embraces the civil rela- 
tions of mankind. They hold the sentiment that the Word of God is the supreme 
standard of the political conduct of men in everything respecting morality and 
religion. Christianity, they believe, does not interfere with previous moral rela- 
tions, obligations, and institutions, excepting in so far as it sheds upon them a 
clearer light, and confirms them with its peculiar sanctions.—(Dr. Lymington. 
‘Cyclopedia of Religious Denominations.”) 


770. Who are the Bereans? 

A small body of dissenters from the Scotch Kirk, so cailed 
because they take their standard of faith from the 11th verse 
of the 17th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, where it is said 
of the Jews of Berea, “These were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the Word with all readiness 
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of mind, ahd searched the Scriptures daily whether those 
things were so.” 


771. What was the origin of the Bereans? 
The denomination was founded by John Barclay, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, about 1773. 


772, John Barclay was born at Muthill, in Perthshire, in 1734, and studied at 
the University of St. Andrews, where he took the degree of A.M. In 1759 he was 
licensed as a probationer by the Presbytery of Auchterarder. In 1763 he became 
assistant to the minister of Fettercairn, in Angusshire. Here he became the great 
popular preacher and religious leader of the district. In 1766 he published a para- 
phrase of the Book of Psalms, with a ‘‘ Dissertation on the best means of inter- 
preting that portion of Scripture.” Some tenets supposed to lurk in this production 
called ofit the zeal of his Presbytery. On the death of the clergyman to whom he 
was assistant, in 1772, the Presbytery not only defeated his attempt to be appointed 
successor, but refused him the necessary testimonials for accepting a benefice else- 
where, and he then left the Church of Scotland, and became the leader of the 
Bereans. He preached for some time in Edinburgh, and subsequently in London 
and Bristol. In London he kept open a debating society, where he supported his 
doctrines against all impugners. He died on the 29th of July, 1798. 


773. What are the tenets of the Bereans ? 

Their peculiarities of doctrineres pect our knowledge of the 
Deity, faith in Christ, and assurance of salvation through his 
merits, the sin against the Holy Ghost, the mode of inter- 
preting the Old Testament prophecies, and the sovereignty 
of the Almighty. 


774, Upon the subject of our knowledge of the Deity, they say the majority of 
professed Christians stumble at the very threshold of revelation ; and by admitting 
the doctrine of natural religion, natural conscience, natural notices, ete., not 
founded upon revelation or derived from it by tradition, they give up the cause of 
Christianity at once to the infidel, who may justly argue that there is no occasion 
for any revelation or word of God, if man can discover his nature and perfections 
from his works alone. But this is beyond the natural powers of human reason, and 
therefore our knowledge of God is from revelation alone, and that without revelation 
man would never have entertained an idea of his existence. : 

Faith in Christ, and assurance of salvation through his merits, they reckon 
inseparable, or rather the same, because (say they), “God hath expressly declared 
he that believeth shall be saved; and therefore it is not only absurd but impious, 
and in a manner calling God a liar, for a man to say, I believe the gospel, but have 
doubts, nevertheless, of my own salvation.’”’ With regard to the various distinc- 
tions and definitions that have been given of different kinds of faith, they argue 
that there is nothing incomprehensible or obscure in the meaning of this word as- 
used in Scripture ; but as faith, when applied to human testimony, signifies neither 
more nor less than the mere simple belief of that testimony as true, upon the 
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authority of the testifler, so, when applied to the testimony of ‘God, it signifies 
precisely ‘the belief of his testimony and resting upon his veracity alone, without 
any kind of collateral support from concurrence of any other evidence or testimony 
whatever.” And they insist that, as this faith is the gift of God alone, so the 
person to whom it is given is as conscious of possessing it as the being to whom 
God gives life is of being alive ; and therefore he entertains no doubt either of his 
faith or his consequent salvation through the merits of Christ, who died and rose 
again for that purpose. In a word, they argue that the gospel would not be what it 
is held forth to be, glad tidings of great joy, if it did not bring full personal 
assurance of eternal salvation to the believer; which assurance, they insist, is the 
present infallible privilege and portion of every individual believer of the gospel. 

Consistently with the above definition of faith, they say that the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, which has alarmed and puzzled so many in all ages, is nothing else but 
unbelief; and that the expression, ‘‘It shall not be forgiven, neither in this world, 
nor that which is to come,’”’ means only that a person dying in infidelity would not 
be forgiven, neither under the former dispensation by Moses (the then present dis- 
pensation, kingdom, or government of God), nor under the gospel dispensation, 
which, in respect of the Mosaic, was a kind of future world or kingdom to come. 
The Bereans interpret a great part of the Old Testament prophecies, and in par- 
ticular, the whole of the Psalms, excepting such as are merely historical, or lauda- 
tory, to be typical or prophetical of Jesus Christ, his sufferings, atonement, media- 
tion, and kingdom; and they esteem it a gross pervertion of these psalms and 
prophecies to apply them to the experiences of private Christians. In proof of 
this they not only urge the words of the apostles, that no prophecy is of any private 
interpretation, but they insist that the whole of the quotations from the ancient 
prophecies in the New Testament, and particularly those from the Psalms, are 
expressly applied to Christ. 

Of the absolute all-superintending sovereignty of the Almighty, the Bereans 
entertain the highest idea, as well as of the uninterrupted exertion thereof, over all 
his works, in heaven, earth, and hell, however unsearchable by his creatures. A 
God without election, they argue, or choice in all his works, is a God without 
existence, a mere idol, a nonentity. And to deny God’s election, purpose, and 
express will in all his works, is to make him inferior to ourselves.—(Barclay. 
Brooksbank.) 


775. How are the Sacraments administered among the 
Bereans ? 

Baptism, which they regard as a rite established in the 
place of circumcision, is administered to infants, who are thus 
admitted into the Church. The Lord’s Supper is commemo- 
rated once a month generally, but sometimes oftener. 


476. What rule do the Bereans follow in admitting mem- 
‘bers to their communion ? « 

They merely require a professed agreement with the Berean 
views, and a belief of the truths of the Gospel. 
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777. They do not think themselves authorized, as a Christian Church, to 
inquire into one another’s political opinions, nor do they think that » man, by 
becoming a Christian, or joining their society, is under any obligation by the rules 
of the gospel to renounce his right of private judgment upon matters of public 
or private importance.—(M‘Rae.) 


"78. What led to the establishment of the Free Church of 


Scotland ? 

The rejection by the Legislature of a “Claim of Right,” 
against the encroachment of the civil courts, drawn up by the 
non-intrusion, or anti-patronage party in the General Assembly 
of the Scotch Kirk. 


779, This document was forwarded to the Government in 1842. It was answered 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, expressing the unwillingness of 
the Government to comply with its demands. The principal circumstance which | 
brought the questions involved into prominence was the case of a Mr. Edwards, who, | 
upon being presented in June, 1837, to the parish of-Marnock, was vetoed by a 
majority of the communicants. The Presbytery of Strathbogie, nevertheless, took 
him upon trial, and inducted him. In December, 1839, the commission of the 
General Assembly suspended the majority of the Presbytery of Strathbogie from 
their ecclesiastical functions; and on May 27, 1841, they made this suspension 
perpetual, by deposing them, and recalling Mr. Edwards’s license as a preacher. 
In the meantime the Court of Session interdicted the practical application of these 
proceedings of the ecclesiastical courts. Thus the Presbytery of Strathbogie was 
divided into two bodies—the one supported by the superior ecclesiastical courts, 
the other by the Court of Session. Both returned representatives to the ensuing 
General Assembly of 1842, but it was of course only the former who were declared 
by the Assembly to be duly elected, while the civil court interdicted them from 
sitting as members of the Assembly. 


780. Why did the founders of the Free Church of Scotland 
secede from the National Church? 

Their own reasons are found in their protest read at the 
General Assembly, which met in May, 1843, by Dr. Welsh, - 
and signed by 120 ministers and 73 lay elders. It is as 


follows :-— ‘ 

781. ‘We, the undersigned ministers and elders, chosen as commissioners to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, indicted to meet this day, but pre- 
cluded from holding the said Assembly by reason of the circumstances hereinafter 
set forth, in consequence of which a Free Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in 
sccordance with the laws and constitution of the said Church, cannot at this time 
be holden. i 

“Considering that the Legislature, by their rejection of the Claim of Right 
adopted by the last General Assembly of the said Church, and their refusal to give 
redress and protection against the jurisdiction assumed, and the coercion of late 
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‘repeatedly attempted to be exercised over the Courts of the Church in matters 
spiritual by the civil courts, have recognized and fixed the conditions of the Church 
Establishment, as henceforward to subsist in Scotland, to be such as these haye 
been pronounced and declared by the said civil courts in their several recent 
decisions, in regard to matters spiritual and ecclesiastical, whereby it has been 
heli, inter alia, 

“ First. That the Courts of the Church by law established, and members 
thereof, are liable to be coerced by the Civil Courts in the exercise of their spiritual 
functions, and in particular in the admission to the oilice of the holy ministry and 
the constitutional of the pastoral_relation; and that they are subject to be com- 
pelled to intrude ministers on declaiming congregations in opposition to the 
fundamental principle of the Church, and their views of the Word of God, and 
to the liberties of Christ’s people. 

“« Second. That the said Civil Courts have power to interfere with and interdict 
the preaching of the gospel and administration of ordinances, as authorized and 
enjoined by the Church Courts of the Establishment. 

“ Third. That the said Civil Courts haye power to suspend spiritual censures 
pronounced by the Church Courts of the Establishment against ministers and 
probationers of the Church, and to interdict their execution as to spiritual effects, 
functions, and privileges. 

“ Fourth. That the said Civil Courts have power to reduce and set aside the 
sentences of the Church Courts of the Establishment, deposing ministers from the 
office of the holy ministry, and depriving probationers of their license to preach 
the gospel, with reference to the spiritual status, functions, and privileges of such 
ministers and probationers, restoring them to the spiritual office and status of 
which the Church Courts had deprived them. 

“ Fifth. That the said Civil Courts have power to determine on the right to sit 
as members of the supreme and other judicatories of the Church by law esta- 
plished, and to issue interdicts against sitting and voting therein, irrespective of the 
judgment and determination of the said judicatories. 

“ Sixth. That the said Civil Courts have power to supersede the majority of a 
Church Court of the Establishment, in regard to the exercise of its spiritual 
functions as a Church Court, and to authorize the minority to exercise the said 
functions in opposition to the Court itself, and to the superior judicutories of 
the Establishment. 

“ Seventh. That the said Civil Courts have power to stay processes of 
discipline pending before Courts of the Church by law established, and to 
interdict such Courts from proceeding therein. 

“ Highth. That no pastor of a congregation can be admitted into the Church 
Courts of the Establishment, and allowed to rule, as well as to teach, agreeably to 
the institution of the office of the Head of the Church, nor to sit in any of the ~ 
judicatories of the Church, inferior or supreme ; and that no additional provision 
can be made for the exercise of spiritual discipline among the members of the 
Church, though not affecting any patrimonial interests, and no alteration introduced 
jn the state of pastoral superintendence and spiritual discipline in any parish, 
without the sanction of a Civil Court. 5 

« All which jurisdiction and power on the part of the said Civil Courts severally 
aboye specified, whatever proceeding may haye given occasion to its exercise, is, in 
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our opinion, in itself inconsistent with Christian liberty, and with the authority 
which the Head of the Church hath conferred on the Church alone. 

‘And farther considering, that a General Assembly, composed, in accordance 
with the laws aud fundamental principles of the Church, in part of commissioners, 
themselves admitéed without the sanction of the Civil Court, or chosen by Presby- 
teries, composed in part of members not having that sanction, cannot be constituted 
as an Assembly of the Hstablishment without disregarding the law and the legal 
conditions of the same as now fixed and declared; 

‘‘And farther considering, that such commissioners as aforesaid would, as 
members of an Assembly of the Hstablishment, be liable to be interdicted from 
exercising their functions, and to be subjected to civil coercion at the instance of 
any individual having interest, who might’ apply to the Civil Courts for that 
purpose ; 

‘And considering farther, that civil coercion has already been in divers 
instances applied for and used, whereby certain commissioners, returned to the 
Assembly this day appointed to have been holden, have been interdicted from 
claiming their seats, and from sitting and yoting therein; and certain Presbyteries 
have been, by interdicts directed against their members, prevented from freely — 
choosing commissioners to the said Assembly, whereby the freedom of such 
Assembly, and the liberty of election thereto, has been forcibly obstructed and 
taken away ; 

‘And farther considering, that, in these circumstances, a free Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, by law established, cannot at this time be holden; and that 
an Assembly, in accordance with the fundamental principles of the Church, cannot 
be constituted in connection with the State without violating the conditions which 
must now, since the rejection by the Legislature of the Church’s Claim of Right, be 
held to be the Conditions of the Establishment ; 

. ‘And considering, that while heretofore, as members of Church judicatories 
ratified by law and recognized by the Constitution of the kingdom, we held ourselves 
entitled and bound to exercise and maintain the jurisdiction vested in these judica- 
tories with the sanction of the Constitution, notwithstanding the decrees as to 
matters spiritual and ecclesiastical of the Civil Courts, because we could not see 
that the State had required submission thereto as a condition of the Establishment, 
but, on the contrary, were satisfied that the State, by the Acts of the Parliament of 
Scotland, for ever and unalterably secured to this nation by the Treaty of Union, 
had repudiated any power in the Civil Courts to pronounce such decrees, we are 
now constrained to acknowledge it to be the mind and will of the State, as recently 
declared, that such submission should and does form a condition of the Establish- 
ment, and of the possession of the benefits thereof; and that as we cannot, without 
committing what we believe to be sin—in opposition to God’s law, in disregard of 
the honour and authority of Christ’s crown, and in violation of our own solemn 
yows—comply with this condition, we cannot in conscience continue connected with 
it, and retain the benefits of an Establishment to which such condition is 
attached ; 

“‘We, therefore, the Ministers and Elders foresaid, on this the first occasion © 
since the rejection by the Legislature of the Church’s Claim of Right, when the 
commissioners chosen from throughout the bounds of the Church to the General 
Assembly, appointed to have been this day holden, are convened together, do protest 
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that the conditions foresaid, while we deem them contrary to, and subversive of the 
settlement of Church government effected at the Revolution, and solemnly 
guaranteed by the Act of Security and Treaty of Union, are also at variance with 
God’s Word, in opposition to the doctrines and fundamental principles of the 
Church of Scotland, inconsistent with the freedom essential to the right constitution 
of a Church of Christ, and incompatible with the government which he, as the 
Head of his Church, hath therein appointed distinct from the civil magistrate. 

“And we further protest, that any Assembly constituted in submission to the 
conditions now declared to be law, and under the civil coercion which has been 
brought to bear on the election of commissioners to the Assembly this day 
appointed to haye been holden, and on the commissioners chosen thereto, is not, 
and shall not be deemed, a lawful and free Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
according to the original and fundamental principles thereof; and that the Claim, 
Declaration, and Protest of the General Assembly, which convened at Edinburgh 
in May, 1842, as the act of a free and lawful Assembly of the said Church, shall be 
holden as setting forth the true constitution of the said Church; and that the said 
Claim, along with the laws of the Church now subsisting, shall in no wise be affected 
by whatsoever acts and proceedings of any Assembly constituted under the con- 
ditions now declared to be the law, and in submission to the coercion now imposed 
on the Establishment. 

“« And, finally, while firmly asserting the right and duty of the civil magistrate 
to maintain and support an establishment of religion in accordance with God’s 
Word, and reserving to ourselves and our successors to strive by all lawful means, 
as opportunity shall in God’s good providence be offered, to secure the performance 
of this duty, agreeably to the Scriptures, and in implement of the statutes of the 
kingdom of Scotland, and the obligation of the Treaty of Union, as understood by 
us and our ancestors, but acknowledging that we do not hold ourselves at liberty to 
retain the benefits of the Establishment, while we cannot comply with the conditions 
now to be deemed thereto attached—wz pProtxst, that in the circumstances in 
which we are placed, it is, and shall be lawful for us, and such other commissioners 
chosen to the Assembly appointed to have been this day holden as may concur with 
us, to withdraw to a separate place of meeting, for the purpose of taking steps for 
ourselves and all who adhere to us, maintaining with us the Confession of Faith, 
and Standards of the Church of Scotland, as heretofore understood, for separating 
in an orderly way from the Establishment, and ‘thereupon adopting such measures 
as may be competent to us, in humble dependence on God’s grace, and the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, for the advancement of his glory, the extension of the gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour, and the administration of the affairs of Christ’s house, 
according to his holy Word; and we do now, for the purpose foresaid, withdraw 
accordingly, humbly and solemnly acknowledging the hand of the Lord in the things 
which have come upon us, because of our manifold sins and the sins of this Church 
and nation; but, at the same time, with an assured conviction that we are not 
responsible for any consequences that may follow from this our enforced separation 
from an Establishment which we loved and prized, through interference with 
conscience, the dishonour done to Christ’s crown, and the rejection of his sole and 
supreme authority as King in his Church.” 

After the reading of this protest, those who had subscribed it adjourned to 
another place of meeting. The first General Assembly of the Free Church of 
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Scotland was then constituted on the 18th May, 1843, Dr. Chalmers being chosen 
moderator. 

Dr, Thomas Chalmers, a most popular and voluminous writer on theology, 
church government, natural pbhilo- 
sophy, etc., was born at Anstruther, 
in Fife, in April, 1780. He was edu- 
cated for the Church of Scotland at 
the University of St. Andrews. After 
leaving the University, he was, for 
about two years, assistant minister 
in the parish of Cavers, and was then 
presented to the living of Kilmany, 
in Fifeshire. While he held this 
office he became a candidate for the 
mathematical chair in the University 
of Edinburgh, vacant by the transla- 
tion of Professor Playfair, but with- 
drew from the contest at an early 
stage. The publication of a few of 
his sermons, and the contribution of 
his article, Christianity, to the 
‘*Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ drew 
attention towards him, and in 1814, 

DE. CHALMERS. he was translated to the Tron churck 
at Glasgow, where he rapidly ex- 
tended his fame as an eloquent preacher, acquired the position of a leader in the 
Church, and became an active promoter of every scheme for the moral and physical 
amelioration of the condition of his fellow men. In 1824 Dr. Chalmers was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, and in 
1828, professor of theology in the University of Edinburgh. The degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on him by the University of Oxford, and he was also elected a 
corresponding member of the Royal Institute of France. His exertions on behalf 
of the newly constituted Free Church were incessant, arduous, and successful. On 
the morning of May 31, 1847, before eight o’clock, Professor MacDougall, who 
lived in the house adjoining that in which Dr. Chalmers resided, sent to inquire 
about a packet of papers which he had expected to receive at an earlier hour. 
The housekeeper, who had been long in the family, knocked at the door of Dr. 
Chalmers’s room, but received no answer. Concluding that he was asleep, and 
unwilling to disturb him, she waited till another person called with a second 
message; she then entered the room, it was in darkness; she spoke, but there was — 
no response. At last she threw open the window shutters, and drew aside the 
curtains of the bed. He sat there half erect, his head reclining gently on the 
pillow; the expression of his countenance that of fixed and majestic repose. She 
took his hand, she touched his brow; he had been dead for hours. u 

“During the last six or seven years of his life,’ says his biographer, Dr. 
Hanna, ‘“‘his daily modicum of original composition was completed before break- : 
fast, written in short-hand, and all done in bed. The preparatory ruminating or 
excogitating process was slow, but it was complete. He often gave it as a reason 
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why he did not and could not take part in the ordinary debates of the General 
Assembly, that he had not the faculty which some men seemed to him +o possess, 
of thinking extempore; nor could he be so sure of any judgment as to have comfort 
in bringing it before the public till he had leisurely weighed and measured it. He 
never began to write till, in its subjects and the order and proportions of its parts, 
the map or outline of the future composition was laid down; and this was done so 
distinctly, and, as it were, authoritatively, that it was seldom violated. When 
engaged, therefore in writing, his whole undivided strength was given to the bost 
and most powerful expression of pre-established ideas. So far before him did he 
see, and so methodically did he proceed, that he could calculate, for weeks and 
months beforehand, the rate of his progress, and the day when each separate 
composition would be finished.”—(Hanna’s ‘Life of Chalmers.”’) 


782. From whence do the ministers of the Free Church of 
Scotland derive their stipends ? 

From a common stock, called the Sustentation Fund, con- 
tributed by the congregations, and equally distributed once 
‘a year amongst the ministers. 





783. This does not, however, represent the whole income enjoyed by all 
ministers of the Free Church. A considerable number of them: receive directly 
from their respective congregation a supplemental sum, which, according to the law 
of the General Assembly, is appropriated to them out of the ordinary church- 
door collections. 





SECTION XI.— THE PURITANS, PRSEBYTERIANS, 
INDEPENDENTS, CONGREGATIONALISTS, 
BAPTISTS, ETC. 


784. Who were the first dissenters from the Anglican 
Church ? 

The first actual seceders from the Establishment were the 
‘English residents at Frankfort, who entered upon their new 
mode of worship in 1554. 


785. The English residents at Frankfort entered into an agreement with a con- 
gregation of French Protestants, in whose church they were allowed to assemble, 

_ binding themselves not only to subscribe to the French confession of faith, recently 
drawn up by Calvin, but further, not to make responses after the minister, nor to 
use the litany or surplice. Their Church discipline seems to have been that of the 
Independents rather than Presbyterian. They looked upon themselyes as, under 
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God, the source and fountain of ecclesiastical power. They proceeded to choose © 
their own minister or deacons, and to invite their brethren, dispersed through the 
neighbouring cities, to join a community where, they said, “‘God’s Word was faith- 
fully preached, the Sacraments rightly administered, and Scripture discipline 
enforced.” Their public service was conducted thus: it begun with extempo- 
raneous prayer; a hymn was sung; the minister then prayed a second time, and 
more at large, concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. Then followed another psalm, 
and a sermon, if a preacher were present, or otherwise, the recital of a confession 
of faith, The congregation was then dismissed with the apostolic benediction.— 
(Neal’s “ History of the Puritans.’’) 


786. Why were the Puritans so called? 

Because they desired a form of religion purer than that 
of the Church of England, the name being applied to them 
in derision. 


787, During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in which the royal prerogative was 
carried to its utmost limits, there were found many 
daring spirits who questioned the right of the sove- 
reign to prescribe and dictate to her subjects what 
principles of religion they should profess, and what 
forms they ought to adhere to, The ornaments and 
habits worn by the clergy in the preceding reign, 
when the Romish religion and rites were triumphant, 
Blizabeth was desirous of preserving in the Protestant 
service. This was the cause of great discontent 
among a large body of her subjects, and multitudes 
refused to attend at those churches where the habits 
and ceremonies were used. They desired a kind of 
worship free from all forms and ceremonies; they ob- 
jected to the Formularies, the Book of Common Prayer, 
the use of the cross in baptism, ete. The Reformation 
was yet in progress, when the Puritans sprang at once ~ 
into a vigorous existence, Under this name were very 
soon comprised all those, however differing amongst 
themselves, who sought for further change in the 
forms and discipline of the English Church. The 
name itself confers no dishonour, though borne with 
impatience, and often resented as a grievous wrong. 
It was applied in scorn, but age and use have 
made it venerable.—(Marsden’s “History of the 
Puritans.’’) , 


788. What is the first prominent event in the history of 


Puritanism ? i 
The refusal of Dr. Hooper, upon his nomination to the See — 


of Gloucester, in 1550, to take the oath of supremacy, and his 
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determination not ‘to wear vestments resembling Popish 
garments. 


789. The oath which Dr. Hooper objected to was in this form: “ By God, by 
the saints, and by the Holy Ghost,” 
which Hooper thought impious, because 
God only ought to be appealed to in an 
oath, forasmuch as he only knows the 
thoughts of men. 


Dr. Hooper refused to wear’ 
the vestments— 


Because they had no countenance in 
Scripture or primitive antiquity. 

Because they were the inventions of 
Antichrist, and were introduced into the 
Church in the corruptest ages of Chris- amine acc pe es Spe euEeren 
tianity. : 

Because they had been abused to superstition and idolatry, particularly in 
the pompous celebration of mass, and therefore were not indifferent. 

‘Do continue the use of these garments was, in his opinion, to symbolize with 
Antichrist, to mislead the people, and was inconsistent with the Christian 
religion.—(Neal.) 

On the 8th of March, 1551, Dr. Hooper was consecrated bishop of that 
cathedral, in sight of which, four years afterwards, he died a martyr. Ridley, in 
whose diocese he had been so harshly used, was brought, and almost at the same 
time, to the same fiery ordeal. It was a touching message which the one of these 
devoted men sent to the other, when death in its most dreadful form was near, 
though disfigured in the quaint language of their times: ‘We have been two in 
white; let us be one in red,’’—(Marsden.) 





The reader will, perhaps, be curious to see the form of a 
writ for burning a heretic; after setting forth the offence or 
offences, the latter part ran as follows in the case of 
Bartholomew Leggatt :— 


790. “* Whereas the holy mother-church hath not farther to do and to prosecute 
on this part, the same reverend father hath left the aforesaid Bartholomew Leggatt (see 
472). as a blasphemous heretic, to our secular power, to be punished with condign 
punishment, as by the letters patent of the same reverend father in Christ, the 
Bishop of London, in this behalf above made, hath been certified to us in our 
‘Chancery. We, therefore, as a zealot of justice and a defender of the Catholic 
faith, and willing to maintain and defend the holy Church, and the rights and 
liberties of the same, and the Catholic faith; and such heresies and errors every- 
where what in us lieth, to root out and extirpate, and to punish with condign 
‘punishment, such heretics so convicted; and deeming that such a heretic, in form 
aforesaid convicted and condemned according to the laws and customs of this our 
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Kingdom’of Enyland in this part accustomed, ought to*be burned with fire, we do 
command you that the said Bartholomew Leggatt, being in your custody, you do 
commit pub licly to the fire, before the people, in a public and open place in West 
Smithfield for the cause aforesaid; and that you cause the said Bartholomew 
Leggatt to be really burned in the same fire, in detestation of the said crime, for the 
yoanifest examples of other Christians, lest they slide into the same fault; and this 
that in nowise you omit, under the peril that shall follow thereon, Witness,” ete.— 
(A Narration of the Burning of Bartholomew Leggatt, ete., in “Truth brought to 
Light, 1692,” as quoted by Mr. Lindsey in his ‘‘ Conversations on Christian 
Idolatry.’’) 

Fox, the author of the ‘Book of Martyrs,” was among those of the paro- 
chial clergy who had an aversion to 
sacerdotal vestments; they wore them 
sometimes in obedience to the law, but 
more frequentiy administered without 
them; for which some were cited before 
the spiritual courts and admonished, the 
bishops not having yet assumed the 
courage of proceeding to suspension 
and deprivation.—(Neal.) 

No book ever gave such a mortal 
wound to Popery as Fox's “ Book of 
Martyrs;”’ it was dedicated to the Queen, 

and was in such high reputation that it 

” was ordered to be set up in churches, 

where it raised in the people an invin- 

cible horror and detestation of that 

JOHN FOX, AUTHOR OF THE “ BOOK religion which had shed so much in- 

OF MARTYRS,” nocent blood. Fox had been himself 

an exile for religion, and he employed 

his time abroad in writing’ the acts and monuments of that Church which 

would hardly receive him into her bosom, and in collecting materials relating 

to the martyrdom of those that suffered for religion in the reign of Henry 

VIII. and Queen Mary; all which he published, first in Latin for the benefit of 

foreigners, and then in English for the service of his own country, in the year 
1561. 

Fox was summoned before the Commissioners at Lambeth on account of his 
aversion to the habits, and was in danger of losing the little preferment he had 
obtained. Being required to subscribe (in hope that his compliance would influence 
others), he procured a copy of the Greek New Testament, declaring, “To this will 
Tsubscribe.” And when he was urged with the Canons, he refused, saying, ‘I have 
nothing in the Church save a prebend at Salisbury, and much good may it do you 
if you take it away.” His unequalled labours on behalf of the Protestant faith 
saved the martyrologist of the Church from the condemnation of its rulers. He 
had been their companion in exile, and was favoured by some from sincere regard, 
and connived at by others through fear or shame. The sturdiest advocate of 
uniformity could not, for very shame, punish so eminent a labourer in the Protestant — 
eause.—(Price’s “ Protestaut Nonconformity in England.’’) 


- 
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791. Why are the Zurich letters so called? 

Because they consist of the correspondence between the 
Puritans in England and those who had fled to Zurich to 
escape persecution at home. These letters have preserved to 
posterity the views of the early Puritans. Their sentiments 

| were :— 

The doctrine of our Church is now pure, and why should 
there be any defect in our worship? Why should we borrow 
anything from Popery? Why should we not agree in rites, as - 
well as in doctrine, with the other reformed Churches? We 
have a good opinion of our bishops, and bear with their state and 
pomp; we once bore the same cross with them; why are we 
now turned out of our benefices, and some put in prison, only 
for habits, and publicly defamed ? 

' 792. But the dispute is not only about a cup and surplice, there are other 
grievances which ought to be redressed or dispensed with, as—l. Music and organs 
in diyine worship. 2. The sponsors in baptism answering in the child’s name. 
3. The crossin baptism. 4. Kneeling at the sacrament, and the use of unleavened 
bread. 5. There is also a want of discipline in the Church. 6. The marriage of the 
clergy is not legitimated, but their children are looked upon by some as bastards. 
7, Marriage is not to be performed without a ring. 8. Women are not to be 
churched without the veil. 9. The court of faculties, pluralities, licenses for non- 
residence, for eating flesh in Lent, etc., are insufferable grievances. 10. Ministers 
have not a free liberty to preach without subscribing to the use and approbation of 
all the ceremonies. And, lastly, the article which explained the manner of Christ’s 
presence in the sacrament is taken away.—(Neal.) 


793. Why did the bishops yield a partial compliance with 
the demands of the early Puritans ? 

Because, although they were generally disposed to regard 
many of the things complained of as things that should be 
submitted to rather than men should forsake the ministry, they 
felt the necessity of the time: the Queen’s peremptoriness, the 
indifferent nature of the things required, and feared the loss 
of the whole Reformation, if they should desert their stations 
in the Church; they therefore promised not to urge them upon 
their brethren who were dissatisfied, but to endeavour their 
removal in a proper season. . 


a a oe nt ed 


794, About the year 1550, important concessions were made to the feelings of 
the Puritans. Ridley began with his own cathedral at St. Paul's, where he ordered 
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the wall on the back of the altar to be broken down, and a decent table placed in 
its room; and this was done in most churches throughout the province of 
Canterbury. 


The reasons for this alteration were these :— 


1. Because our Saviour instituted the sacrament at a table, and not at an 
altar. 

2. Because Christ is not to be sacrificed over again, but his body and blood to 
be spiritually eaten and drunk at the holy supper; for which a table is more proper 
than an altar. 

3. Because the Holy Ghost, speaking of the Lord’s supper, calls it the Lord’s 
table (1 Cor. x. 21), but nowhere an altar. 

4, The Canons of the Council of Nice, as well as the fathers St. Chrysostom and 
St. Augustine, call it the Lord’s table; and though they sometimes call it an altar, 
it is to be understood figuratively. 

5. An altar has relation to a sacrifice; so that if we retain the one we must 
admit the other, which would give great countenance to mass-priests. 

6. There are many passages in ancient writers that show that communion-tables 
were of wood, that they were made like tables, and that those who fled into 
churches for sanctuary did hide themselves under them. 

7. The most learned foreign divines have declared against altars, as Bucer, 
@colampadius, Zuinglius, Bullinger, Calvin, P. Martyr, Joannes Alasco, Hedio, 
Capito, etc., and have removed them out of their several churches; only the 
Lutheran churches retain them. 

Ridley, Cranmer, Latimer, and the rest of the English reformers, were of 
opinion that the retaining altars would serve only to nourish in people’s minds the 
superstitious opinion of a propitiatory mass, and would minister an occasion of 
offence and division among the godly; and the next age will show they were not 
mistaken in their conjectures. But some of the bishops refused to comply with the 
council’s order, as Day, Bishop of Chichester, and Heath of Worcester, insisting 
on the Apostle’s words to the Hebrews, ‘‘ We have an altar;” and rather than 
comply, they suffered themselves to be deprived of their bishopricks for 
contumacy, October, 1551.—(Neal.) 


795. Why was there a great movement of the Puritans 
upon the accession of King James ? 

Because their grievances had not been redressed ; and they 
hoped that upon the death of the Queen, and the accession of 
a new monarch, an opportunity would be found for carrying 
out the reforms which they demanded. Their grievances at 
this period are set forth in a petition which they presented to 
the King on his way to London :— 

796. “« The humble petition of the ministers ofthe Church of England,” presented 


in 1608 to King James, sets forth, “that neither as factious men affecting a popular — 
parity in the Church, nor as schismatics aiming at the dissolution of the state 
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ecclesiastical, but as the faithful ministers of Christ, and loyal subjects to his 
Majesty, they humbly desired the redress of some abuses. And though divers of 
them had formerly subscribed to the service-book, some upon protestation, some 
upon an exposition given, and with some condition, yet now they, to the number 
of more than a thousand ministers, groaned under the burden of human rites and 
ceremonies, and with one consent threw themselves at his royal feet for relief in the 
following particulats :— 

1. In the Church Service —“ That the cross in baptism, the interrogatories to 
infants, baptism by women, and confirmation, may be taken away; that thecap and 
surplice may not be urged; that examination may go before the communication ; 
that the ring in marriage may be dispensed with; that the service may be 
abridged; church songs and music moderated to better edification; that the 
Lord’s-day may not be profaned, nor the observation of other holidays strictly 
enjoined; that ministers may not be charged to teach their people to bow at the 
name, but canonical Scriptures be read in the church. 

2. Concerning Ministers‘ That none may be admitted but able men; that 
they be obliged to preach on the Lord’s-day; that such as are not capable of 
preaching may be removed or obliged to maintain preachers; that non-residency 
be not permitted; that King Edward's statute for the lawfulness of the marriage 
of the clergy be revived; and that ministers be not obliged to subscribe but 
according to law to the articles of religion and the king’s supremacy only. 

3. For Church Livings—‘ That bishops leave their commendams; that 
impropriations annexed to bishoprics and colleges be given to preaching incumbents 
only ; and that lay-impropriations be charged with a sixth or seventh part for the 
maintenance of a preacher. 

4, For Ohwrch Discipline.—* That excommunication and censures be not in the 
name of lay-chancellors, etc.; that men be not excommunicated for twelve-penny 
matters, nor without ccusent of their pastors; that registrars’ places, and others 
haying jurisdiction, do not put them out to farm; that sundry Popish canons be 
revised; that the length of suits in ecclesiastical courts may be restrained; that the 
oath ex officio, be more sparingly used; and licenses for marriages without banns be 
more sparingly granted. 

«These things,” say they, “we are able to show not tobe agreeable to the 
Word of God, if it shall please your Majesty to hear us, or by writing to be 
informed, or by conference among the learned to be resolved.’””—(Neal.) 


797. Why did the ministers petition the King that, among 
other things, baptism by women might be abolished ? 

Because it had been customary for bishops to license mid- 
wives to their office, and to allow their right to baptize in 
cases of necessity, under the following oath :-— 

798. “I, Eleanor , admitted to the office and occupation of a midwife, 
will faithfully and diligently exercise the said office, according to such cunning and 
knowledge as God has given me, and that I will be ready to help and aid as well 


poor as rich woman, being in labour and travail with child, and will always be ready 
to execute my said office. Also, I will not permit or suffer that any woman being in 
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labour or travail, shall name any other to be the father of the child, than only he © 
who is the right and true father thereof; and that I will not suffer any other body’s 
child to be set, brought, or laid before any woman delivered of child, in the place 
of her natural child, so far forth as I can know or understand. Also, I will not use 
any kind of sorcery or incantation in the time of travail of any woman, nor cut nor 
pull off the head thereof, or otherwise dismember or hurt the same, or suffer it to 
be so hurt, ete, Also, that in the ministration of the sacrament of baptism, in the 
time of necessity, I will use the accustomed words of the same sacrament: that is 
to say, these words following, or to the like effect, ‘I christen thee in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost;” and none other profane words. And 
that in baptizing any infant born, and pouring water on the head of the said infant, 
I will use pure and clean water, and not any rose or damask water, or water made 
of any confection or mixture. And that I will certify the curate of the parish- 
church of every such baptizing.”—(Neal.) ; 


799. Why were the Brownists so called ? 

From the name of their first leader, Robert Brown, who 
contended that the constitution of the hierarchy was too bad - 
to be mended; that the very pillars of it were rotten, and 
that the structure must be begun anew. The Brownists, pur- 
suing this opinion, resolved to lay a new foundation, and keep 
as near as they could to the primitive pattern. 


800. Robert Brown was nearly connected with the Lord Treasurer Cecil. He 
was educated at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. He was subsequently a school- 
master, and afterwards a lecturer at Islington. He went about the country 
inveighing against the discipline and ceremonies of the Church, and exhorting the 
people by no means to comply with them. In the year 1580, the Bishop of Norwich 
caused him to be taken into custody; but Brown acknowledging that he had 
offended, was released. In 1582, he published a book entitled ‘‘The Life and 
Manners of True Christians.’ He was again taken into custody, but released on 
the intercession of his relative the Lord Treasurer. At length he formed a 
separate congregation on his own ‘principles; but being forced to leave the 
kingdom in consequence of the persecutions which they met with, they accom- 
panied Brown to Middleburg in Holland. Brown being weary of his office, 
returned into England in the year 1589, and having renounced his principles of 
separation, became rector of a church in Northamptonshire. Having struck the 
constable of his parish for demanding a rate of him, he was committed to North- 
ampton gaol, where he fell sick and died in 1630, in the 81st year of his age.— 
(Biog. Britannica.) 


801. What were the characteristic tenets of the Brownists ? 
They condemned the solemn celebration of marriages in the 
church, maintaining that matrimony being a political contract, 
the conformation thereof ought to come from the civil magis- 
trate. They would not allow the children of such as were not 
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members of the church to be baptized. They rejected all 
forms of prayers, and held that the Lord’s Prayer was not to 
be recited as a prayer, being only given for a rule or model 
whereon all our prayers are to be formed: Their articles of 
faith were the same as those of the Church of England, which — 
Church they, however, denied to be the true Church, or her 
ministers rightly ordained. They maintained the discipline of 
the Church of England to be Popish and anti-Christian, and 
all her ordinances and sacraments invalid. 


802. What form of Church government did the Brownists 
adopt ? 
| When a church was to be gathered, such as desired to be 
‘members of it made a confession of their faith in the presence 
of each other, and signed a covenant, by which they obliged 
themselves to walk together in the order of the gospel. The 
whole power of admitting and excluding members, with the 
decision of all controversies, was lodged in the brotherhood. 
Their church officers were chosen from among themselves, and 
separated to their several offices by fasting, prayer, and imposi- 
tion of hands. They did not allow the priesthood to be any 
distinct order. As the vote of the brethren made a man a 
minister, so the same power could discharge him from his 
office, and reduce him toa mere layman again; and as they 
maintained the bounds of a church to be no greater than what 
could meet together in one place and join in one communion, so 
the power of these officers was prescribed within the same 
limits. The minister of one church could not administer the 
Lord’s Supper to another, nor baptize the children of any but ' 
those of his own society. Any lay brother was allowed the 
liberty of giving a word of exhortation to the people; and it 
was usual for some of them after the sermon to ask questions, 
and reason upon tke doctrines that had been preached.— 
(Neal. Marsden.) 


803. Why did the “ Sabbatarian controversy ” promote the 
Puritan cause ? 


Because, about the year 1592, Greenham, a pious and 
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eloquent minister in London, called the attention of the nation 
to the duty of a better observance of the Sabbath, in a book 
which made a great impression throughout the whole kingdom ; 
and a few years afterwards, Dr. Bound published his “ Treatise 
of the Sabbath,” wherein he maintained the morality of a 
seventh part of time for the worship of God: that Christians 
are bound to rest on the Lord’s-day, as much as the Jews on 
the Mosaical Sabbath, the commandment of rest being moral 
and perpetual. 

This book and these views had a wonderful spread among 
the people, who came to the belief that the Lord’s-day had 
hitherto been profaned by interludes, May-games, morrice- 
dances, and other sports and recreations. The Puritans were 
united upon this point of doctrine, and distinguished them- 
selves by spending that part of sacred time in public, family, 
and private acts of devotion. 

804. But the governing clergy exclaimed against it as a restraint of Christian 
liberty; as putting an unequal lustre on the Sunday, and tending to eclipse the 
authority of the Church in appointing other festivals. Archbishop Whitgift called 
in all the copies of Dr. Bound’s book, by his letters and officers, at Synods and 
visitations, and, forbad it to be reprinted; and the Lord Chief Justice Popham 
did the same, both of them declaring that the Sabbath doctrine agreed neither 
with the doctrine of the Church, nor with the laws and orders of the kingdom. 
The efforts thus made to suppress Bound’s Treatise, only served to increase the 
avidity with which it was sought after.—(Marsden. Price’s “ Protestant Non- 
conformity.”’) 


805. Why did Puritanism asswme a new character about 
the year 1618 ? 

Because, prior to that period, the English reformers had, with 
very few exceptions, been strictly Calvinistic in their doctrinal 
views. The Puritans and the Church party had been equally 
zealous for the maintenance of those opinions which were 
known as a theological system, by the name of the Genevan 
reformers, and were supposed to be absolutely necessary to a 
fair exhibition of the sovereignty of divine love in the salvation 
of men. 

Recently, however, indications of an approaching change 
had been visible in the Arminian complexion of the theology 
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advocated in many of the pulpits of the Establishment. This 
was objected to by the clergy to Hooker, and to others of the 
clergy by the Puritans, as a manifest departure from the 
articles of the Church, and the testimony of the sacred volume. 
A new line of distinction was thus gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly drawn between the Church and Puritan party. Doc- 
trinal differences were introduced in their discussions, which 
embittered their hostility, and rendered their agreement more 
hopeless than ever. It was to stifle this controversy, and to 
endeavour to prevent the peace of the Church from being dis- 
turbed, that the divines assembled at Lambeth, and the 
“Lambeth Articles” drawn up.—(Price.) 


806. Why was the Synod of Dort convened ? 

Because the doctrinal controversy which disturbed the 
Church of England, caused distraction also in foreign churches. 
A council was therefore assembled at Dort, and continued its 
sittings in 1618, from November till May following. Its busi- 
ness was to decide the questions at issue between the Calvinists 
and the Arminians, the latter of whom were termed Remon- 
strants.—(Marsden.) 


807. When all the members of the Synod were ass>mbled, they took the 
following oath, in the twenty-third session, each person standing up in his place, 
and laying his hand upon his heart :— 

*©T promise before God, whom I believe and worship, as here present, and as 
the searcher of the reins and heart, that during the whole course of the transac- 
tions of this Synod, in which there will be made an inquiry into, and judgment and 
decision of, not only the well-known five points, and all the difficulties resulting 
from thence, but likewise of all other sorts of doctrine, I will not make use of any 
kind of human writings, but only of the Word of God, as a sure and infallible rule 
of faith. Neither will I have any other thing in view throughout this whole discus- 
sion, but the honour of God, the peace of the Church, and, above all, the preserva- 
tion of the purity of doctrine. So help me my Saviour Jesus Christ, whom I 
ardently beseech to assist me in this my design, by his Holy Spirit.” 


The Synod continued to the 29th May, in which time there 
were one hundred and eighty sessions. In the hundred and 
forty-fifth session, and on the 30th April, the Belgic Confession 
of Faith was debated and put to the question, which the 
English divines agreed to, except the articles relating to the 
purity of ministers, and the ecclesiastical discipline.—(Brandt.) 
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808. They added that they had considered the Remonstrants’ (Arminians 
exceptions against the said Confession, and declared that they were of such : 
nature as to be capable of being made against all the Confessions of other reforme¢ 
churches. The five points of difference between the Calvinists and the Arminians, 
after a long hearing, were decided im favour of the former. After which, the 
Remonstrant ministers were dismissed the Assembly, and banished the country 
within a limited time, except they submitted to the Confession; on which occasion 
some very hard speeches were mutually exchanged, and appeals made to the final 
tribunal of God.—(Neal.) 

When the opinions of the British divines was read, upon the extent of Christ’s — 
redemption, it was observed that they omitted the received distinction between the 
sufficiency and efficacy of it; nor did they touch upon the received limitations of 
those passages, which, speaking of Christ’s dying for the whole world, are usually 
interpreted of the world of the elect. In all other points there was a perfect 
harmony.—(Brandt,) 


809. Why did King James publish the “ Book of Sports” ? 

For the purpose of checking the prevalence of Puritanism, 
which had manifested itself in a scrupulous observance of the 
Lord’s-day. The King and his clerical advisers, believing that 
the interference of the Puritans with the amusements of the 
people were unacceptable to the latter, hoped to turn the 
current of popular feeling against them, by sanctioning those 
sports which they had disallowed.—(Price.) 

The “ Book of Sports,” as it has been called, was simply a 
royal declaration in favour of various recreations on the 
Sabbath. As its publication exerted a great influence in the 
progress of Nonconformity, it is here given complete :— 


810, THE KING’S MAJESTY’S DECLARATION TO HIS SUBJECTS, 
CONCERNING LAWFUL SPORTS TO BE USED. 


Imprinted at London, by Robert Barker, Printer to the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, and by the Assigns of John Bill, 1633, 


By raz Kine. 


Our dear father, of blessed memory, in his return from Scotland, coming 
through Lancashire, found that his subjects were debarred from lawful recreations 
upon Sundays, after evening prayers ended, and upon holidays; and he prudently 
considered, that if these times were taken from them, the meaner sort, who labour 

+hard all the week, should have no recreations at all to refresh their spirits, And 
after his return, he. farther saw, that his loyal subjects, in all other parts of his 
kingdom, did suffer in the same kind, though, perhaps, not in the same degree ; 
and did, therefore, in his princely wisdom, publish a declaration to all his loving 
subjects concerning lawful sports to be used at such times; which was printed and 
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) 
published, by his royal commandment, in the year 1618, in the tenour which 
hereafter followeth :— 

} By tHe Kine. 

/ Whereas, upon our return the last year out of Scotland, we did publish our 
pleasure touching the recreations of our people in those parts, under our hand; for 
some causes us thereunto moving, we have thought good to command these our 

irections, then given in Lancashire (with a few words thereunto added, and most 

plicable to these parts of our realms), to be published to all our subjects. 

| Whereas, we did justly, in owe progress through Lancashire, rebuke some 
Puritans and precise people, and took order that the like unlawful carriage should 
not be used by any of them hereafter, in the prohibiting and unlawful punishing of 
ouz good people, for using their lawful recreations and honest exercises upon 
Sundays and other holidays, after the afternoon sermon or service: we now find 
that two sorts of people, wherewith that country is much infected (we mean Papists 
and Puritans), have maliciously traduced and calumniated those our just and 
honourable proceedings ; and, therefore, lest our reputation might, upon the one 
side (though innocently), have some aspersion laid upon it, and, upon the other 
part, our good people in that country be misled by the mistaking and misinter- 
pretation of our meaning, we have, therefore, thought good hereby to clear and 
make our pleasure to be manifested to all our good people in those parts. 

It is true, that at our first entry to this crown and kingdom, we were informed 
(and that too truly) that our county of Lancashire abounded more in Popish recu- 
sants than any county in England, and thus hath still continued since, to our great 
regret, with little amendment; save that now of late, in our last riding through our 
said county, we find, both by the report of the judges and of the bishop of that 
diocese, that there is some amendment now daily beginning, which is no small 
contentment to us. 

The report of this growing amendment amongst them made us the more sorry, 
when, with our owu ears, we heard the general complaint of our people, “ that they 
were barred from all lawful reereation and exercise upon the Sunday’s afternoon, 
after the ending of all divine service,” which cannot but produce two evils: the 
one, the hindering of the conversion of many, whom their priests will take 
oceasion hereby to vex, persuading them than no honest mirth or recreation is 
lawful or tolerable in our religion, which cannot but breed a great discontentment 
in our people’s hearts, especially of such as are, peradventure, upon the point of 
turning. The other inconvenience is, that this ‘prohibition barreth the common 
and meaner sort of people from using such exercises as may make their bodies 
more able for war, when we, or our successors, shall have occasion to use them; 
and in place thereof, sets up filthy tipplings and drunkenness, and breeds a number 
of idle and discontented speeches in their ale-houses ; for when shall the common 
people have leave to exercise, if not upon the Sundays and holidays, seeing they 
must apply their labour and win their living in all working-days. 

Our express pleasure, therefore, is, that the laws of our kingdom and canons 
of our Church be as well observed in that county as in all other places of this our 
kingdom; and, on the other part, that no lawful recreation shall be barred to our 
good people which shall not tend to the breach of our aforesaid laws and canons of 
our Church, which, to express more particularly, our pleasure is that the bishop, 
and all other inferior churchmen and churchwardens shall, for their parts, be careful 
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and diligent, both to instruct the ignorant, and convince and reform them that are 
misled in religion; presenting them that will not conform themselves, but obsti- 
nately stand out, to our judges and justices; whom we likewise command to put 
the law in due execution against them. ; 

Our pleasure likewise is, that the bishop of that diocese take the like straigat 
order with all the Puritans and Precisions within the same, either constraining them 
to conform themselves or to leave the country, according to the laws of our 
kingdom and canons of our Church; and so to strike equally, on both hands, 
against the contemners of our authority and adversaries of our Church. And as 
for our good people’s lawful recreation, our pleasure likewise is, that after the end 
of divine service our good people be not disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any 
awful recreation, such as dancing, either men or women ; archery for men, leaping, 
vaulting, or any such harmless recreation; nor from having of May-games, Whitsun 
ales, and Morrice-dances; and the setting of May-poles, and other sports therewith 
used, so as the same be had in due and convenient time, without impediment or 
neglect of divine service; and that women shall have leave to carry rushes to the 
church for the decoring of it, according to their old custom. But, withal, we do 
here account still as prohibited all unlawful games to be used upon Sundays only, 
as bear and bull-baitings, interludes, and, at all times (in the meaner sort of 
people by law prohibited), bowling. 

And likewise we bar, from this benefit and liberty, all such known recusants, 
either men or women, as will abstain from coming to church or divine service; being 
therefore unworthy of any lawful recreation after the said service, that will not first 
come to the church and serve God ; prohibiting, in like sort, the said recreations to 
any that, though conform in religion, are not present in the church at the service 
of God, before their going to the said recreations. Our pleasure likewise is, that 
they to whom it belongeth in office shall present and sharply punish all such as, in 
abuse of this our liberty, will use these exercises before the ends of all divine 
services for that day. And we likewise straitly command that every person shall 
resort to his own parish church to hear divine service, and each parish by itself to 
use the said recreation after divine service; prohibiting likewise any offensive 
weapons to be carried or used in the said times of recreations. And our pleasure 
is, that this our declaration shall be published, by order from the bishop of the 
diocese, through all the parish churches; and that both our judges of our circuit 
and our justices of the peace be informed thereof. 

Given at our manor of Greenwich, the four-and-twentieth day of May, in the 
sixteenth year of our reign of England, France, and Ireland; and of Scotland the 
one-and-fiftieth. 

Now, out of a like pious care for the service of God, and for suppressing of 
‘ny humours that oppose truth, and for the ease, comfort, and recreation of our 
-well-deserving people, we do ratify and publish this our blessed father’s declaration ; 
the rather because of late, in some counties of our kingdom, we find that, under 
pretence of taking away atuses, there hath been a general forbidding, not only of 
ordinary meetings, but of the feasts of the dedication of the churches, commonly 
called Wakes. Now our express will and pleasure is, that these feasts, with others, 
shall be observed; and that our justices of the peace, in their several divisions, shall 
look to it, both that all disorders there may be prevented or punished, and that all 
meighbourhood and freedom, with manlike and lawful exercises, be used. And we 
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farther command our justices of assize, m their several circuits, to see that no man 
do trouble or molest any of our loyal and dutiful people, in or for their lawful 
recreations ; having first done their duty to God, and continuing in obedience to us 
and our laws. And of this we command all our judges, justices of the peace, as 
well within liberties as without, mayors, bailiffs, constables, and other officers, to 
take notice of, and to see observed, as they tender our displeasure. And we farther 
will, that publication of this our command be made, by order from the bishops, 
through all the parish churches of their several, dioceses respectively. 

Given at our palace of Westminster, the eighteenth day of October, in the 


ninth year of our reign. 
Gop save THE Kine. 


811. What originated the “ Solemn League and Covenant”? 

It emanated from the General Assembly in Edinburgh, on 
the 17th of August, 1643, and passed unanimously; and was 
subsequently re-considered by the Westminster Assembly, and, 
after a few days’ debate adopted, one voice alone dissenting. 
It embodied the solemn resolutions of the Presbyterians to 
effect the extirpation of Popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, 
schism, and profaneness :— 


812. “ A SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT FOR REFORMATION AND 
DEFENCE OF RELIGION, THE HONOUR AND HAPPINESS OF THE 
KING, AND THE PEACE AND SAFETY OF THE THREE KINGDOMS 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


«© We, noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, burgesses, ministers of 
the gospel, and commons of all sorts, in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, by the providence of God, living under one King, and being of one 
reformed religion, having before our eyes the glory of God, and the advancement 
of the kingdom of our Lord and Sayiour Jesus Christ, the honour and happiness of 
the King’s Majesty, and his posterity, and the true public liberty, safety, and peace 
of the kingdoms, wherein every one’s private condition is included; and calling to 
mind the treacherous and bloody plots, conspiracies, attempts, and practices of 
the enemies of God against the true religion, and professors thereof in all places, 
especially in these three kingdoms, ever since the reformation of religion; and how 
much their rage, power, and presumption are of late and at this time increased and 
exercised, whereof the deplorable estate of the Church and Kingdom of Ireland, the 
distressed estate of the Church and Kingdom of England, and the dangerous estate 
of the Church and Kingdom of Scotland, are present and public testimonies; we 
have (now at last) after other means of supplication, remonstrance, protestations, 
and sufferings, for the preservation of our lives and our religion, from utter ruin 
and destruction, according to the commendable practice of these kingdoms in 
former times, and the example of God’s people in other nations, after mature 
deliberation, resolved and determined to enter into a mutual and solemn league and 
eoyenant, wherein we all subscribe, and each one of us for himself, with our hands 
lifted up to the most high God, do swear— 
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1, “ That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly, through the grace of God, 
endeavour in our several places and callings, the preservation of the reformed 
religion in the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, 
against our common enemies; the reformation of religion in the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, according 
to the Word of God, and the example of the best reformed churches ; znd we shall 
endeavour to bring the Church of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest con- 
junction, and uniformity in religion, confessing of faith, form of church-govern- 
ment, directory for worship, and catechising, that we, and our posterity after us, 
may, as brethren, live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the 
midst of us. ; 

2. ‘That we shall in like manner, without respect of persons, endeavour the 
extirpation of Popery, prelacy (that is, church- government by archbishops, bishops, 
their chancellors and commissaries, deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, and 
all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy), superstition, heresy, 
schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found contrary to sound. doctrine 
and the power of godliness, lest we partake in other men’s sins, and thereby be in 
danger to receive of their plagues; and that the Lord may be one, and his name 
one, in the three kingdoms. 

3. “ We shall with the same reality, sincerity, and constancy, in our several 
vocations, endeavour with our estates and lives, mutually to preserve the rights and 
privileges of the parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdoms, and to preserve and 
defend the King’s Majesty’s person and authority, in the preservation and defence 
of the true religion.and liberties of the kingdoms, that the world may bear witness 
qwith our consciences, of our loyalty, and that we have no thoughts or intentions to 
‘diminish his majesty’s just power and greatness. 

4. We shall also, with all faithfulness, endeavour the discovery of all such as 
have been or shall be incendiaries, malignants, or evil instruments, by hindering 
the reformation of religion, dividing the King from his people, or one of the king- 
doms from another, or making any factions or parties among the people, contrary 
to the league and covenant, that they may be brought to public trial, and receive 
condign punishment, as the degree of their offences shall require or deserve, or the 
supreme judicatories of both kingdoms respectively, or others haying power from 
them for that effect, shall judge convenient. 

5. «* And whereas the happiness of a blessed peace between these kingdoms, 

 Genied in former times to our progenitors, is, by the good providence of God, 
granted unto us, and has been lately concluded and settled by both Parliaments, 
we shall, each one of us according to our places and interests, endeayour that we 
may remain conjoined in a firm peace and union to all posterity, and that justice 
may be done on all the wilful opposers thereof, in, manner expressed in the 
precedent articles. : 

6. ‘* We shall also, according to our places and callings in this common cause 
of religion, liberty, and peace of the kingdom, assist and defend all those that enter 
into this league and covenant, in the maintaining and pursuing the:eof; and shall 
not suffer ourselves, directly or indirectly, by whatsoever combination, persuasion, 
or terror, to be divided and withdrawn from this blessed union and conjunetion, 
whether to make defection to the contrary part, or give ourselves to a detestable 
indifferency or neutrality in this cause, which so much concerneth the glory of 
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God, the good of the kingdoms, and honour of the King; but shall all the days of 
our lives, zealously and constantly continue therein against all opposition, and pro- 
mote the same according to our power, against all lets and impediments whatso- 
ever; and what we are not able ourselves to suppress or overcome, we shall reveal 
and make known, that it may be timely prevented or removed. 

** And because these kingdoms are guilty of many sins and provocations against 
God and his Son Jesus Christ, as is too manifest by our present distresses and 
dangers, the fruits thereof, we profess and declare, before God and the world, our 
unfeigned desire to be humbled for our own sins, and for the sins of these king- 
doms; especially that we have not, as we ought, valued the inestimable benefit of 
the gospel; that we have not laboured for the purity and power thereof; and that 
we have not endeavoured to receive Christ in our hearts, nor to walk worthy of 
him in our lives, which are the cause of other sins and transgressions so much 
abounding amongst us; and our true and unfeigned purpose, desire, and endeavour, 
for ourselyes and all others under our charge, both in public and private, in all 
duties we owe to God and man, to amend our lives, and each one to go before 
another in the example of a real reformation, that the Lord may turn away his 
wrath and heavy indignation, and establish these churches and kingdoms in truth 
and peace. And this coyenant we make in the presence of Almighty God, the 
searcher of all hearts, with a true intention to perform the same, as we shall answer 
at that great day when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed; most humbly 
beseeching the Lord to strengthen us by his Holy Spirit for this end, and to bless 
our desires and proceedings with such success as may be a deliverance and safety to 
his people, and encouragement to the Christian churches, groaning under, or in 
danger of, the yoke-of anti-Christian tyranny, to join with the same or like attesta- 
tion and covenant, to the glory of God, the enlargement of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and the peace and tranquillity of Christian kingdoms and commonwealths.”’ 


Monday, September 25th, 1643, was appointed for the sub- 
seription to this Covenant by the Westminster Assembly. On 
the Lord’s-day following it was tendered to all persons within 
the bills of mortality, after being read in the several churches. 
On February 2nd, the Covenant was ordered to be taken through- 
out the kingdom of England, by all persons above the age of . 
eighteen. Penalties were inflicted upon all that refused; and 
to ensure its general acceptance, the following exhortation to 
dispose people towards it was drawn up and circulated :— 

‘An Exhortation to the taking of the Solemn League and Covenant, for 
reformation and defence of Religion, the honour and happiness of the King, and 
the ‘peace and safety of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
for satisfying such scruples as may arise in the taking of it; assented to by the 
House, and ordered to be printed :— 

"Die Veneris, February 9, 1643. 

«¢ If the power of religion, or solid reason; if loyalty to the king, and piety to 

their native country, or love to themselves, and natural affection to their posterity ; 
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if the example of men touched with a deep sense of all these; or extraordinary 
success from God thereupon, can awaken an embroiled bleeding remnant to embrace 
the sovereign and only means of their recovery, there can be no doubt but this 
solemn league and covenant will find, wheresoever it shall be tendered, a people 
ready to entertain it with all cheerfulness and duty. 

* And were it not commended to the kingdom by the concurrent encourage- 
ment of the honourable Houses of Parliament, the assembly of divines, the 
renowned city of London, multitudes of other persons of eminent rank and quality 
of this nation, and the whole body of Scotland, who have all willingly sworn and 
subscribed it with rejoicing at the oath, so graciously seconded from heaven 
already, by blasting the counsels and breaking the power of the enemy more than 
ever, yet it goeth forth in its own strength with such convincing evidence of equity, 
truth, and righteousness, as may raise in all (not wilfully ignorant or miserably 
seduced) inflamed affections to join with their brethren in this happy bond, for 
putting an end to the present miseries, and for saving both king and kingdom from 
utter ruin, now so strongly and openly laboured by the Popish faction, and such 
as have been bewitched and besotted by that viperous and bloody generation,”’— 
(Rushworth.) 


813. Why did two thousand ministers forsake the Church 
of England in the reign of Charles the Second ? 

Because, during the civil wars, the power of the Puritans 
had declined, and with that decline the principles of Presby- 
terianism had waned. Charles the Second, probably attributing 
to the Puritans, who had been favoured by Cromwell, the death 
of his father, resolved to deprive them of the power of further — 
mishief. The Court party endeavoured to throw the odium of 
the war, and all its consequences, upon them, and by calumny 
and falsehood they so far disturbed the reason of the nation 
as to secure a momentary triumph. 

An Act to compel uniformity passed both Houses of Con- 
yocation, and was immediately carried up to Parliament. It 
was read in the House of Commons for the first time on the 
14th of January, 1642, and the Lords passed the Bill on the - 
8th of May. 


814. The Act provided to the end that uniformity in the Public worship of 
God (whicn is so much desired) may be speedily effected, be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that every parson, vicar, or other minister whatsoever, who — 
now hath and enjoyeth any ecclesiastical benefice or promotion within this realm of 
England or places aforesaid, shall, in the church, chapel, or place of publick worship 
belonging to his said benefice or promotion, upon some Lord’s-day before the feast. 
of St. Bartholomew, which shall be in the year of our Lord God one thousand six 
hundred sixty and two, openly, publickly, and solemnly read the morning and 
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evening prayer appointed to be read by and according to the said Book of Common 
Prayer at the times thereby appointed; and after such reading thereof, shall, 
openly and publickly, before the congregation there assembled, declare his unfeigned 
assent and consent to the use of all things in the said book contained and 
prescribed, in these words and no other :— : 

I, A. B., do here declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all and every 
thing contained and prescribed in and by the book, intituled, ** The Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the use of the Church of England ; together with the Psalter or 
Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in Churches ; and the Form 
or Manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.’ 

And that all and every such person, who shall (without some lawful impedi- 
ment to be allowed and approved of by the ordinary of the place) neglect or refuse 
to do the same within the time aforesaid (or in case of such impediment, within one 
month after such impediment is removed), shall, ipso fucto, be deprived of all his 
spiritual promotions; (2) and that from thenceforth it shall be lawful to and for all 
patrons and donors of all and singular the said spiritual promotions or of any of 
them, according to their respective rights and titles, to present or collate to the 
same, as though the person or persons so offending or neglecting were dead. 


The Act farther required subscription to the following 
Declaration :— 


That it is not lawful, on any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against 
the King; and that I do abhor that traitorous position of taking arms by his 
authority against his person, or against those that are commissioned by him. 

Further, it required the abjuration of the “ Solemn 
League and Covenant’ :— 

I do declare that there lies no obligation upon me or any other person from 
the oath commonly called the Solemn League and Covenant, to endeavour any 
change or alteration of government either in Church or State; and that the same 
was in itself an unlawful oath. 

The Act of Uniformity passed in May; it was to come into 
force on St. Bartholomew’s Day, the 24th of August. The 
fatal day arrived, and two thousand of her ministers forsook 
the Church of Hngland.—(Marsden.) 


815. Into what classes were the Puritans divided ? 

There were three principal classes or denominations—Przs- 
BYTERIANS, INDEPENDENTS, and Baptists. Although these 
three sections did not all at once become distinctive sects, it 
would appear that from the first there were advocates for 
each. 


Z 
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816. Why did the Presbyterians take such a prominent part © 
in the movements of the Puritans ? 

Because aad formed the bulk of the Puritan body; and 
acquired great power through 
their agreement with the Church 
of Scotland, about the year 1643. 
The Westminster Assembly, in 
this year, decided, by large ma- 
jorities, that the Presbyterian 
disciplne was most agreeable 
to the Word of God, and re- 
solved to settle the constitution 
of the future Church upon that 
basis. 





DE. WILLIAM HARRIS. 
(Presbyterian Minister, 1698.) 


817. The Presbyterian form of eccle- 
siastical government was introduced to 
Scotland by John Knox, the Scotch reformer, and has already been detailed in 
- connection with the Scotch Churches. In the year 1572, there being not immediate 
prospect of satisfactory concessions to the views of the Puritans, some of the Pres- 
byterian leaders agreed to attempt it in a more private way. For this purpose 
they erected a Presbytery at Wandsworth, conveniently situated for the London 
' brethren, being on the banks of the Thames. The heads of the association were, 
Mr, Field, lecturer of Wandsworth; Mr. Smith, of Mitcham; Mr. Crane, of Roe- 
hampton; Messrs. Wilcox, Standen, Jackson, Bonham, Saintloe, and Hdmonds, to. 
whom afterwards were joined Messrs. Travers, Clarke, Barber, Gardiner, Crook, 
Egerton, and a number of very influential laymen. Eleven elders were chosen, 
and their offices described in a register, entitled, ‘‘The Orders of Wandsworth.” 
This was the first Presbyterian Church in England. All imaginable care was taken 
to keep their proceedings secret, but the Bishop’s eye was upon them; he gave 
immediate intelligence to the High Commission, upon which the Queen issued out a 
proclamation for putting the Act of Uniformity in execution; but though the 
Commissioners knew the Presbytery, they could not discover the members of it, 
nor prevent others from being erected in neighbouring counties.—(Neal.) % 


818. Why did a division arise between the Presbyterians 
and the Independents 2 

Because, having acquired power, the Presbyterians sought 
to establish “uniformity” according to their own views. They 
sent forth from the Westminster Assembly a “ Directory,” 
ordering the public services of the Church, and the ordinance 
for establishing the Directory ; repealed and made void the acts 
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of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, by which the old Liturgy 
was established, and forbade the use of it in any church, 
chapel, or place of public worship, in England or Wales, 
appointing the use of the Directory in its room. 


819. In some parts of the country the Churchwardens could not procure a 
Directory, and in others they despised it, and continued the old Common Prayer 
Book; some would read no form, and others would use one of their own. In order, 
therefore, to give life to the Directory, the Parliament, composed of a majority of 
Presbyterians, called in all Common Prayer Books, and imposed a fine upon those 
ministers who should read any other form than that contained in the Directory. 
The ordinance is dated August 23, 1645, and enacts that— 

The knights and burgesses of the several counties shall send printed books 
of the Directory, fairly bound, to the committee of Parliament in their several 
counties, who shall deliver them to the officers of the several parishes, in England 
and Wales, by whom they shall be delivered to the several ministers of each 
parish. It ordains further, that the several ministers next Lord’s-day after 
receiving the book of Directory, shall read it openly in their respective churches 
before morning sermon, It then forbids the use of the Common Prayer Book in 
any church, chapel, or place of public worship, or in any private place or family, 
under penalty of £5 for the first offence, £10 for the second, and for the third a 
year’s imprisonment. Such ministers as do not observe the Directory in all 
exercises of public worship shall forfeit 40s. ; and they who, with a design to bring 
the Directory into contempt, or to raise opposition to it, shall preach, write, or 
print anything in derogation of it, shall forfeit a sum of money not under £5, nor 
more than £50, to be given to the poor. All Common Prayer Books remaining in 
parish-churches, or chapels, are ordered, within a month, to be carried to the 
committee of the several counties, to be disposed of as the Parliament shall 
direct.—(Rushworth.) 


820. Why did the Presbyterians take these severe means to 
mointain their ascendancy ? 

Because they contended for the divine co veuament of the 
Presbyterial government, and sought to exercise ecclesiastical 
authority, based upon this divine right. 


821. Why are the Independents so called ? 

Because they objected to the divine right of the Presby- 
tery. They agreed with the Presbyterians that there was a 
certain form of Church government laid down in the New 
Testament, which was. of divine institution; but upon the 
question what that government was, and whether it was binding 
in all ages of the Church, they were divided against the Pres- 
-byterians. The Independents opposed the proposition of the 
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divine right of Presbytery, by advancing a counter divine 
right of their own scheme.—(Neal.) 


822. They held that every particular congregation of Christians has, according 
to the New Testament, a full power of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over its members, independent of the 
authority of Bishops, Synods, Presbyteries, or any 
other ecclesiastical assemblies. Though the Indepen- 
dents considered their own form of Church goyvern- 
ment as of divine institution, and as originally intro- 
duced by the authority of the apostles, yet they 
did not think it necessary to condemn other deno- 
minations; but acknowledged that true religion 
might flourish in those communities which were 
under the jurisdiction of Bishops, or the government 
of Presbyteries. They approved also of a regular 
and educated ministry; nor is any person among 
them permitted to speak in public, before he has 
submitted to a proper examination of his capacity 
and talents, and has been approved by the church to which he belonged. 

Texts ror InpDEPENDENCY.—Acts xix. 29—41; 1 Cor. v. 12, xiv. 23. 

The first Independent Church in England was founded and presided over by 
Mr. Jacob. It was formed in 1616. Mr. Jacob having summoned several of his 
friends together, as Mr. Stanismore, Mr. Browne, Mr. Prior Almer, Throughton, 
Allen, Gibbet, Farre, Goodal, and others, and having obtained their consent to 
unite in church-fellowship for obtaining the ordinances of Christ in the purest 
manner, they laid the foundation of the first Independent or Congregational church 
in England, after the following manner :—Having observed a day of solemn fasting 
and prayer for a blessing upon their undertaking, towards the close of the 
solemnity, each of them made open confession of their faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and then, standing together, they joined hands, and solemnly covenanted 
with each other in the presence of the Almighty God, to walk together in all God’s 
ways and ordinances, according as he had already revealed, or should further make 
them known to them. Mr. Jacob was then chosen pastor by the suffrage of the 
brotherhood, and others were appointed to the office of deacons, with fasting and 
prayer, and imposition of hands. Y 

Henry Jacob was born in Kent in the year 1563. When sixteen years of age, 
he became a commoner of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. Here he took the degree of 
M.A., and entering into holy orders, was made precentor of Christ Church College. 
He procured a benefice at Cheriton, in Kent, but quitted it before 1591. About 
this time he embraced the views of the Brownists, and upon the occasion of that 
sect being forced to quit England, he retired to Holland. He was again in 
England in 1597. In this year he published a work entitled ‘“‘ A Treatise of the 
Sufferings and Victory of Christ in the Work of our Redemption,” ete. In this 
work he maintained—1, That Christ suffered for us the wrath of God, which he may, - 
well term the pains of hell, or hellish sorrows; 2, That the soul of Christ, after his 
death, did not actually descend into hell. Besides this work he wrote, in 1600,a — 
* Defence of a Treatise touching the Sufferings and Victory of Christ in the Work C 





DR. SAMUEL WILTON. 
(Independent Minister, 
1772.) 
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of our Redemption ;” in 1604 a ‘‘ Survey of Christ’s Sufferings for Man’s Redemp- 
tion, and of his descent to Hades or Hell for our Deliverance ;’ and in 1616, “A 
Protestation, or Confession, in the name of certain Christians, showing how far they 
agreed with the Church of England, and wherein they differed, with the reasons of 
their dissent drawn from Scripture.” 

About 1598, Mr. Jacob removed to Amsterdam, where he was engaged in some 
dispute with the Brownists, whose opinions he was inclined to modify. It was 
during these debates that he removed to Middleburg, in Zealand, where he 
gathered a church among the English exiles, over whom he continued pastor 
several years. About 1609 or 1610, Mr. Jacob performed a journey to Leyden, 
where he embraced the opinions of Mr. Robinson, and in 1616, returned to London. 
After acting as pastor of the congregation he here established for eight years, he 
went, in 1624, to Virginia, where he soon afterwards died.—(Wilson’s “ History 
of Dissenting Churches.’’) 


823. Who were the Pilgrim Fathers? 

A body of Puritans who embarked from England for 
America in the Mayflower, intending to establish a colony 
where they might enjoy the free exercise of their religion. 
They had been sorely persecuted in England, and some of 
them had taken refuge in Holland, where their congregation 
began to decline by their aged members dying off, and their 
children marrying into Dutch families. They, therefore, con- 
sulted how to preserve their Church and religion, and the 
younger part of the congregation resolved to remove to some 
part of America, where they might enjoy the liberty of their 
consciences, and encourage their friends and countrymen to 
follow them. 


824. The originator of this scheme of emigration was the Rey. John Robinson, 
father of the Independents. The pecuniary means necessary for such a great enter- 
prise were hard to get; but at length a joint-stock company was formed, in which a 
number of English merchants were shareholders for considerable sums. Hach 
emigrant,/by virtue of his labour mortgaged for seven years, during which all were 
to work in community, was a shareholder to the extent of £10. It was at first 
thought that a grant or charter might be procured from the Crown, but this hope 
was speedily abandoned. Two vessels, the Speedwell and the Mayflower, one of 60, 
the other of 120 tons burden, were taken up’ and prepared for the emigrants’ 
reception, and as many of the Rev. John Robinson’s congregation as provision 
could be made for eagerly prepared to embark, They were first to embark at 
Delft Haven for Southampton, On arriving at Amsterdam, several Dutch citizens 

of ample means were desirous of accompanying them. <‘‘ Nay, nay,’ said the 
English pilgrims with one voice, ‘‘we go to found a New England in the far west, 
and none but men of English blood, and who speak the English tongue, shall help 
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in that great work.” Arriving at Southampton, the pilgrims, in number 101, 
including women and children, embarked, August 5th, 1620, for their final 
destination ; but, in consequence of several mishaps, the Speedwell was abandoned, - 
and the whole of the pilgrims going on board the Mayflower, finally left England on 
the 6th of September, 1620. In sixty-three days from that date they landed at 
Cape Cod, the southern horn of the Bay of Fundy, Massachusetts. The following 
document, the first American charter of self-government, was drawn up towards 
the close of the voyage, and ultimately subscribed by the whole of the male 
emigrants, numbering forty-one :— 


“In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten, the loyal 
subjects of King James, having undertaken, for the glory of God, and the advance- 
ment of Christian faith and honour of our king and country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do by these presents, solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic, for our better enduring, and preservation, and 
furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and 
frame such just and equal laws and measures, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most convenient for the general good of the 
colony. Unto which we all promise due obedience.’’—(Cheever.) 


825. How are the ministers appointed to a 
Churches 2 ; 

After the candidate has preached to the congregation for a 
longer or shorter time, if he proves acceptable to them, he is 
called by a vote of the Church to become its pastor. In the 
same manner he subsequently receives a call from the congre-. 
gation as such, or from the ecclesiastical society, consisting 
both of the members of the Church and of others who are not 
Church members, to become their minister, with the offer of a 
salary as his support. After the candidate accepts the inyvita- 
tion, the day is appointed, by mutual agreement, for his 
induction into office; and at the same time a council of pastors, 
usually in the immediate vicinity, is selected to carry the 
proposed measure into effect. This council commonly assembles 
on the day preceding that of the installation or ordination, 
examines the candidate, and approves or rejects him, according 
as, in their views, he is qualified or otherwise for the proposed 
office. Ifthe candidate be approved, the solemnity takes place 
according to the appointment, at an hour fixed on by the 
council, the various parts of the service having been previously 
assigned to the officiating pastors.—(Burder.) rid 
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826. What do the Independents understand by the word 
Church ? 

They believe that in the Scriptures it is used only in two 
senses, either as including the whole body of the redeemed, 
whether in heaven or in earth, who are called “the general 
assembly,” etc. (Heb. xii. 23); and again, “the whole family in 
heaven and in earth” (Eph. ili. 15); or, as one single 
congregation. 


827. What are the Church orders among the Independents ? 

The pastors and the elders or deacons; the former instituted 
to promote the spiritual, and the latter to advance the temporal 
welfare of the Church. 


828. The various expressions, ‘“‘bishop,” “elder,” “pastor,” ‘ presbyter,” 
employed in Scripture, are employed, it is affirmed, indifferently and interchange- 
ably, intending always a precisely similar office. Whether there should be in any 
congregation more than one such bishop is conceived to be a matter undecided by 

the Scriptures, and left to the discretion of the Church itself. The only valid 
*<call” to the pastorate is held to be an invitation to that office by an individual 
Church; and where a person is invited thus, no license, as in Presbyterian, nor 
ordination, as in Episcopal Churches, is considered to be a requisite in order to 
confer authority to preach or administer the Sacraments, The department assigned 
originally to the deacons was to watch over the interests of the poor. In most 
instances they have also the care of the general finances, but this has been done 
more as a matter of convenience than as a following out of a Scriptural law or 
example. 


829. What are the tenets of the Independents? 

They are almost identical with those embodied in the 
Articles of the Established Church, interpreted according to 
their Calvinistic meaning. 


830. As Independents do not recognize the advantage of subscription to a 
formal creed, this inference is drawn from general reputation rather than from any 
‘collocation of authentic written standards. 

The following is the declaration of faith adopted by the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales) which, though not binding upon any of the Churches, is 
believed to be dissented from by none :— 

‘1, The Scriptures of the Old Testament as received by the Jews, and the 
books of the New Testament as received by the primitive Christians from the 
Evangelists and Apostles, Congregational Churches believe to be divinely inspired, 
and of supreme authority. These writings, in the languages in which they were 
originally composed, are to be consulted, by the aid of sound criticism, as a final 
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appeal in all controversies; but the common version they consider to be adequate 
to the ordinary purposes of Christian instruction and edification. 

«© 2, They believe in one God, essentially wise, holy, just, and good; eternal, 
infinite, and immutable in all natural and moral perfections; the Creator, 
Supporter, and Governor of all beings and of all things. 

«3, They believe that God is revealed in the Scriptures as the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit; and that to each are attributable the same Divine properties 
and perfections. The doctrine of the Divine existence, as above stated, they 
cordially believe, without attempting fully to explain. 

«©4, They believe that man was created after the Divine image, sinless, and 
in his kind, perfect. 

“© 5, They believe that the first man disobeyed the Divine command, fell from 
his state of innocence and purity, and involved all his posterity in the consequences 
of that fall. 

“6, They believe that, therefore, all mankind are born in sin, and that a fatal 
inclination to moral evil, utterly incurable by hisnan means, is inherent in every 
descendant of Adam. 

“© 7, They believe that God having, before the foundation of the world, designed 
to redeem fallen man, made disclosures of his mercy, which were the grounds of 
faith and hope from the earliest ages. 

“8, They believe that God revealed more fully to Abraham the covenant of his 
grace, and, haying promised that from his descendants should arise the Deliverer 
and Redeemer of mankind, set that patriarch and his posterity apart as a race 


specially fayoured and separated to his service—a peculiar Church, formed and 


carefully preserved, under the Divine sanction and government, until the birth 
of the promised Messiah. 

*«9, They believe that, in the fulness of time, the Son of God was manifested 
in the flesh, being born of the Virgin Mary, but conceived by the power of the. 
Holy Spirit ; and that our Lord Jesus Christ was both the Son of man and the Son 
of God, partaking fully and truly of human jature, though without sin; equal 
with the Father, and ‘ the express image of lis person.’ 

‘10. They believe that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, revealed, either per- 
sonally in his own ministry, or by the Holy Spirit in the ministry of his Apostles, 
the whole mind of God for our salvation; and that, by his obedience to the Divine 
law while he lived, and by his sufferings unto death, he meritoriously ‘ obtained 
eternal redemption for us,’ having thereby vindicated and,il ustrated Divine justice, 
‘ magnified the law,’ and ‘ brought in everlasting righteousness.’ 

‘11, They believe that, after his death and resurrection, he ascended up into 
heaven, where, as the Mediator, he ‘ever liveth’ to rule over all, and to ‘make 
sstercession for them that come unto God by hin.’ 

** 12. They believe that the Holy Spirit is given, in consequence of Christ’s 
mediation, to quicken and renew the hearts of men; and that his influence is 
indispensably necessary to bring a sinner to true repentance, to praduce saying 
faith, to regenerate the heart, and to perfect our sanctification. 

** 13. They believe that we are justified through faith in Christ as ‘the Lord 
our righteousness,’ and not ‘ by the works of the laws 

‘© 14. They believe that all who will be saved were the objects of God’s eternal 
and electing love, and were given by an act of Divine Sovereignty to the Son of 


' 
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God, which in no way interferes with the system of means, nor with grounds of 
human responsibility, being wholly unrevealed as to its objects, and not a rule 
of human duty. 

‘© 15. They believe that the Scriptures teach a final perseverance of all true 
believers to a state of eternal blessedness, which they are appointed to obtain 
through constant faith in Christ and uniform obedience to his commands. ; 

“16. They believe that a holy life will be the necessary effect of a pure faith, 
and that good works are the certain fruits of a vital union with Christ. 

© 17. They believe that the sanctification of true Christians, or their growth in 
the graces of the Spirit, and meetness for heaven, is gradually carried on, through 
the whole period during which it pleases God to continue them in the present life ; 
and that, at death, their souls, ‘perfectly freed from all remains of evil, are imme- 
diately received into the presence of Christ. 7 

“18. They believe in the perpetual obligation of baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper; the former to be administered to all converts to Christianity, and their 
children, by the application of water, to the subject ‘in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;? and the latter to be celebrated by 
Christian churches, as a token of faith in the Saviour and of brotherly love. 

*©19, They believe that Christ will finally come to judge the whole human race, 
according to their works; that the bodies of the dead will be raised again ; and that, 
* as the Supreme Judge, he will divide the righteous from the wicked, will receive 
the righteous into ‘life everlasting,’ but send away the wicked into ‘everlasting 
punishment,’ 

‘©20, They believe that Jesus Christ directed his followers to live together 
in Christian fellowship, and to maintain the communion of saints; and that, for 
this purpose, they are jointly to observe all divine ordinances, and maintain that 
church order and discipline which is either expressly enjoined by inspired institu- 
tion, or sanctioned by the undoubted example of the apostles, and of apostolic- 
churches.”—(Declaration of Faith, Order, and Discipline, 1833.) 


831. Why are Congregationxlists so called ? 

From their system of Church government, in which they 
maintain that each particular church or assembly of Christians: 
has authority from Christ for exercising government, and enjoy 
all the ordinances of worship within itselr. 


832. The Presbyterian polity consisted in the dependence of a court of 
delegates, composed of ministers and ruling elders, and supported by the civil 
magistrate. Diametrically opposite to these were the Independents. The Con- 
gregationalists took a middle way, promoting the union of churecbes for council 
and advice, but allowing no authoritative interference. 

The “Platform of Church Discipline,” which was drawn up in 1648, and 
agreed upon by the elders and messengers of the churches assembled in the 
Synod at Cambridge, New England, defines a Congregational Church to be, by the 
dnstitution of Christ, a part of the Militant visible church, consisting of a company 
of saints by calling, united in one body by a holy covenant, for the public worship 
of God, and the mutual edification of one another, in the fellowship of the Lord 
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Jesus. According to this platform, such as are admitted members of churches 
ought to be first examined; because the eunuch of Ethiopia, before his admission, 
was examined by Philip, whether he did believe in Jesus Christ with all his heart. 
—(Adam’s “Religious World Displayed.’’) 


833. What difference may there exist between a Congrega- 
tional and an Independent Church ? 

In the former, each member of the community has a 
personal share in its affairs; while the latter title merely 
indicates that no foreign communion can be permitted to 
control its proceedings. 


834. A clear view of the characteristics of Congregationalism may be obtained 
from the following distinguishing marks :—Congregationalism is distinguished from 
all sorts of prelacy, Roman, Oriental, English, and Wesleyan, by the principle that 
all Christ’s servants in the work of the gospel are equal in rank. 

It is distinguished from Episcopacy and Presbyterianism by the principle that 
the only organized church is a particular church, a congregation of believers 
statedly meeting in one place. A provincial or national church, including many 
particular churches, and governed by. general officers, has no place in the Congre- — 
gational system. 

It is distinguished from the forementioned systems by the principle that all 
church power resides in the church, and not in church officers; and resides in each 
particular church directly and originally by virtue of the express or implied com- 
pact of its members, and not traditionally, or by virtue of any authority derived 
by succession from some higher body, ecclesiastical or clerical. 

It is distinguished from strict Independency by the principles of the com- — 
munion of churches. 

It is distinguished from the system of the Baptist churches, by the principle of 
the right of believing parents to dedicate their infant children to God in baptism ; 
by the principle that in the ceremony of baptism it is not material how much 
water is used, or whether the water is applied to the person, or the person to the 
water; and by the principle of open communion with all who make a credible 
profession of being Christ’s disciples.—(Bacon’s ‘‘ Church Manual.”) 


835. What was the origin of the Baptist denomination in 
England ? 

Adherents to the principles professed by the Baptists had 
made their appearance in England prior to the reign of Henry 
VIII., and were greatly persecuted at that era; but the first 
regularly organized Baptist church of which we possess any 
account, was formed in London by a Mr. Smyth, in 1607. 
The next notice of them is in 1633, when a number of Baptists 
seceded from the Independent church, founded by Mr. Jacob. 
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The leader of this section was a Mr. John Spilsbury. From 
this time they gradually increased in numbers. 

In 1689, they, with forty of their bishops, assembled in an 
association at London, and adopted a Confession of Faith, 
which has since formed the groundwork of more recently- 
constructed articles. 


836. Perhaps the most illustrious of the early Baptists was John Bunyan, born 
at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628. His father was a brazier or tinker, and brought 
up his ‘son to his own occupation. He was sent to the village school, where he 
learned to read and write. He married very early, ‘‘ And my mercy was,” says 
Bunyan himself, ‘‘ to light upon a wife 
whose father was counted godly. This 
woman and I, though we came toge- 
ther as poor as poor might be—not 
haying so much household stuff as a 
dish or spoon betwixt us, yet this she 
had for her portion, ‘ The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven,’ and ‘The Prac- 
tice of Piety,’ which her father had 
left her when he died. In these two 
books I would sometimes read with 
her ; wherein I also found some things 
that were somewhat pleasing to me. 
She also would be often telling of me 
what a godly man her father was, and 
what a strict and holy life he lived in 
his days, both in word and deeds. 
Wherefore these books, with the re- 
lation, though they did not reach my JOHN BUNYAN, 
heart to awaken it about my soul and 
sinful state, yet they did beget within me some desires to reform my Vicious life, 
and fall in very eagerly with the religion of the times—to wit, to go to church twice 
a-day, and that, too, with the foremost; and there should very devoutly both say and 
sing as others did, yet retaining my wicked life. But, withal, I was so overrun with 
the spirit of superstition, that I adored, and that with great devotion, even all 
things—the high-place, priest, clerk, vestment, service, and what else belonging to 
the church; counting all things holy that were therein contained, and especially the 
priest and clerk, most happy, and, without doubt, greatly blessed, because they 
were the servants, as I then thought, of God, and were principal in the temple to 
do His work therein.” 

In the Civil War he was ‘‘ drawn” as a soldier to go to the siege of Leicester ; 
but when ready to set out, a comrade sought leave to take his place. Bunyan con- 
sented. His companion went to Leicester, and, standing sentry, was shot through 
the head and died. Bunyan led an irreligious life for some years, but at length his . 
mind became impressed with religious thoughts. He says, “Once as I was walking 
to and fro in a good man’s shop, bemoaning of myself in my sad and doleful 
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state, afflicting myself with self-abhorrence for this wicked and ungodly thought ; 
lamenting also this hard hap of mine, for that I should commit so great 
a sin, greatly fearing I should not be pardoned; praying also in my heart, 
that if this sin of mine did differ from that against the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
would show it me; and being now ready to sink with fear, suddenly there 
was as if there had rushed in at the window the noise of wind upon me, but very 
pleasant, and as if I heard a voice speaking—‘ Didst ever refuse to be justified by the 
blood of Christ ?? And withal my whole life of profession past was in a moment 
opened to me, wherein I was made to see that designedly I had not; so my heart 
answered groaningly, No. Then fell with power that word of God upon me, ‘See 
that ye refuse not him that speaketh.’ This made a strange seizure upon my spirit ; 
it brought light with it, and commanded a silence in my heart of all those tumul- 
tuous thoughts that before did rise, like masterless hell-hounds, to roar and bellow, 
and make a hideous noise within me. It showed me also, that Jesus Christ had yet 
a word of grace and mercy for me; that He had not, as I feared, quite forsaken and 
cast off my soul. Yea, this was a kind of check for my proneness to desperation; a 
kind of threatening of me if I did not, notwithstanding my sins and the heinousness 
of them, venture my salvation upon the Son of God. But as to my determin- 
ing about this strange dispensation, what it was, I know not. I have not yet in 
twenty years’ time been able to make a judgment of it. I thought then what here I 
should be loth to speak. But verily that sudden rushing wind was as if an angel 
had come upon me; but both it and the salvation I will leave until the day of judg- 
ment. Only this I say, it commanded a great calm in my soul, It persuaded me 
there might be hope; it showed me, as I thought, what the sin unpardonable was, 
and that my soul had yet the blessed privilege to flee to Jesus Christ for mercy. 
But I say concerning this dispensation, I know not what yet to say unto it. Ileave 
it to be thought on by men of sound judgment, I lay not the stress of my salvation 
thereupon, but upon the Lord Jesus in the promise; yet seeing I am here unfolding 
of my secret things, I thought it might not be altogether inexpedient to let this also 
show itself, though I cannot now relate the matter as then I did experience it. 
This lasted in the savour thereof about three or four days, and then I began to 
mistrust and despair again. 

'“Thus was I always sinking, whatever I did think or do. So one day I walked 
to a neighbouring town, and sat down upon a settle in the street, and fell intoa 
very deep panic about the most fearful state my sin had brought me to; and after 
long musing, I lifted up my head; but methought I saw as if the sun that shineth in 
the heavens did grudge to give light, and as if the very stones in the street and 
tiles upon the houses did bend themselves against me: methought that they all 
combined together to banish me out of the world; I was abhorred of them, and 
unfit to dwell among them, or be partaker of their benefits, because I had sinned 
against the Saviour. Then breaking out in the bitterness of my soul, I said to my 
soul, with a grievous sigh, ‘How can God comfort such a wretch asI am?’ I had 
nO Sooner said it, but this returned upon me, as an echo doth answer a voice, ‘ This 
sin *s not unto death.’ At which I was as if raised out of the graye, and cried out 
again, ‘ Lord, how couldst thou find out such a word as this ?’ for I was filled with 
admiration at the fitness and at the unexpectedness of the sentence. The fitness of 
the word; the rightness of the timing of it; the power, and sweetness, and light, 
und glory, that came with it also, were marvellous to me to find. I was now for the 
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time out of doubt as to that about which I was so much in doubt before. I seemed 
now to stand upon the same ground with other sinners, and to have as good right 
to the word and prayer as any of them.” 

In 1654 Bunyan was admitted as a member of the Baptist Church at Bedford, 
which was presided over by Mr. Gifford. Soon the pastor died, and then, along 
with some others, Bunyan took his turn in exhorting the congregation. Being 
approved of by his hearers, he became the public minister of the place. 

On the 12th of November, 1660, he had promised to meet a little congregation 
ina private house at Samsell, in Bedfordshire. Before the hour of meeting he was 
apprised that a warrant was out to seize him. When the people were assembled 
the constable entered and arrested the preacher. He had only time to speak a few 
words to his hearers: ‘‘ You see,” said he, ‘‘ we are prevented of our opportunity to 
speak and hear the Word of God, and are likely to suffer for the same. But be not 
discouraged. It is a mercy to suffer for so good a cause. . We might have been 
apprehended as thieves or murderers, or for other wickedness; but, blessed be 
God, it is not so. We suffer as Christians for well-doing; and better be the 
persecuted than the persecutors.” After being taken before a justice, he was 
committed to jail till the ensuing sessions should be held at Bedford. There an 
indictment was served—‘* That John Bunyan, of the town of Bedford, labourer, 
being a person of such and such conditions, he hath sinee such a time devilishly 
and perniciously abstained from coming to church to hear Divine service; andis a 
common upholder of several unlawful meetings and conventicles, to the great dis- 
turbance and distraction of the good subjects of this kingdom, contrary to the laws 
of our sovereign lord the King,” ete. He was convicted, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment, with certification, that if he did not conform within a given period, he would 
be banished out of the kingdom. 

In 1672 he obtained his liberty, and his friends immediately built for him a 
large meeting-house, where he continued to preach with little interruption till his 
death. Once a-year he visited London, and was there so popular, that twelve 
hundred people would gather together at seven in the morning of a winter's 
working-day to hear him. Amongst the admiring listeners, Dr. Owen was fre- 
quently found; and once when Charles II. asked how a learned man like him 
could sit down to hear a tinker prate, the great theologian is said to have answered» 
“May it please your majesty, could I possess the tinker’s abilities for preaching, I 
would most gladly relinquish all my learning.” But popular as he was, he was not 
fond of praise. One day, after he had concluded an impressive discourse, his friends 
pressed round to thank him for his ‘sweet sermon.” ‘‘ Ay,” he bluntly answered 
‘you neéd not remind me of that; for the devil told me as much before I left the 
pulpit.” Bunyan died on the 31st of August, 1688.—(Ivimey’s ‘‘ Life of Bunyan.) 


837. Why are the Baptists so named ? 

Because they differ in their views upon the Sacrament of 
Baptism from every other denomination of Christians. They 
regard baptism as the ‘sacrament of primary importance. 


838, Why should our brethren so earnestly plead for believers receiving the 
Lord’s Supper, while they treat baptism as if it were a mere, trifle, an appointment 
of Christ that might very well have been spared? What is there of obligation, of 
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solemnity, of importance in the former that is not in the latter? Have they not 


the same Divine institution and the same general end? Were they not intended for — 


the same persons, and are they not equally permanent in the Church of God? And 
as to baptism, was not the administration of it by John one of the first charac- 
teristics of the Messiah’s appearance, and of the Gospel dispensation commencing ? 
Did not the Messiah submit to it as an example of obedience to all his followers, 
and most strongly recommend it to their judgment and conscience, their affections 
and practice, when He said, Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness? Which, 
by the way, is more than can be asserted concerning the sacred supper ; for though He 
instituted it with great solemnity, yet we do not read that He partook of it. Was 
not the administration of baptism so honoured at the river Jordan, when the great 
Immanuel submitted to it; when the Eternal Father, by an audible yoice, declared 
his approbation of it; and when the Divine Spirit descended on the head of Jesus, 
just emerged from the water, as no other institution ever was? And does not the 
divinely-prescribed form of words that is used in its administration show that there 
is a peculiar solemnity and excellence, an importance in it?—{Abraham Booth, 
Baptist Pastor, 1755.) 


839. Why does this denomination also withhold the Sacrament 
of Baptism from infants ? 

As they hold that baptism is to be administered to those 
only who can and do give credible evidence of repentance 
towards God and faith in Jesus Christ, they are constrained 
by natural consequence to disapprove of the admission of 
infants to the rite. 


840. Hence they have been styled Anti-pedo Baptists; a term, perhaps, more — 


appropriate than ‘ Baptists,” since the latter would seem to imply that they alone 
used baptism. The Baptists plead the various instances recorded in the New 
Testament as confirmatory of their views of what they distinctly denominate 
“‘pelievers’ baptism,’’ as exclusively theirs. 

Those baptized by John confessed their sins, (Matt. iii. 6.) The Lord Jesus 
Christ guve the command to teach and baptize. (Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15, 16.) 
At the day of Pentecost, they who gladly received the Word were baptized. (Acts ii. 
41, 42, 47.) At Samaria, those who believed were baptized, both men and women. 
(Acts viii. 12, 35, 39; ix. 17,18; x. 4448; xvi. 14, 15, 40; xvii. 32, 34; xviii. 8; 
xix. 5; 1 Cor. i. 16; xvi. 15.)—(Dr. Cox.) 


841. The arguments and deductions for and against infant 
baptism, and in favour of immersion of penitent converts, is 
thus briefly stated :— 


Acarnst InFantT Baprisx. For Inrant Barris. 
i. The plea is silence about them. 1. Silence no more against than for 
them. 
2. Not only no express mention in’ | 2. Households mentioned as bap- 
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the precept, but none but adult persons 
are taken notice of as baptized. Zhere- 
fore infunts are exclided. 


3. Faith and repentance requisite 
qualifications for baptism. Therefore, 
ete. 


4, Our Lord was baptized at adult |} 


age. Therefore, etc. 

‘5. The commission is to teach all 
nations baptizing them. Therefore, 
ete. 

6. Infant baptism only to be de- 
fended on inference or deduction. 


7. If baptism be a seal of a cove- 
nant, infants are not capable subjects 
of it, as they are not at the age of 
consent; for a covenant is a compact 
or agreement between two parties at 
least. 


8. Tho conditions of the Gospel 








*. 


tized in virtue of the faith of their 
heads. Infants had ever been received 
into covenant with their parents since 
Abraham. The Gospel coyenant, and 
the Abrahamic the same—infants ac- 
tually concerned in the death of Jesus— 
personally owned and blessed by him; 
and declared to be the standards of 
humility and purity to his disciples: of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. No pre- 
cept or example for Christians bringing 
up their children in the Christian faith 
till of mature age before baptism. 

3. Faith and repentance are requi. 
site in adult persons; and so Abraham 
was commanded to be circumcised and 
his family because of his faith. But 
baptisia may as well be applied to 
infants on the faith of their parents, as 
circumcision was applied on the faith of 
Abraham. 

4. In Jesus, fuith and repentance 
were not pre-requisites in fayour of 
infants, 

5. Children are the proper, natural 
parts of all baptized nations or people, 
and therefore should be baptized. 

6. Inference or deduction so very 
plain and easy in favour of infant 
baptism, that we imagine scarce any- 
thing more plainly deduced from the 
given circumstances of any general 
principle. The voice of reason, the law 
of nature and of nations, lend their aid 
in support of the deduction. 

7. Baptism seems to be as properly 
a seal of the covenant, as circumcision 
was. And infants are capable subjects 
of having the seal, though not at the 
age of consent, since Gtod’s covenant is 
more properly a testament or will than a 
compact. In which God is one. The 
principal or only party making the 
testament or promise. (See Gal. iii. 17— 
21.) Therefore infants are as proper 
subjects of this covenant as grown 
persons are. 

8. Infants are subject to death, 
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covenant are faith and repentance, but | and that by virtue of the one offence; 
infants cannot perform the conditions, | but as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
therefore should not have the seal, shall all be made alive. Infants have, 
then, a share and concern in the Gospel 
covenant as a scheme of life, and there- 
fore should be acknowledged as the 
legatees of that testament, and as such 
have a right to baptism. 
—(Controversial Tract on Baptism, 1742.) 


842. Why do the Baptists immerse the subjects of baptism 
instead of sprinkling them ? 

Because they believe that mode to be the only real 
performance of the sacrament. y 


843. In support of their views respecting the mode, they maintain that the 
Greek word, of which baptism is but the English form, properly and exclusively 
signifies immersion; und that, consequently, the command to baptize can only be 
fulfilled in this manner. Hence the idea entertained by many that the application 


of water in any way, by sprinkling, pouring, or plunging, is equally legitimate, they 


entirely repudiate. In the critical discussion of the subject some of their body also 
zealously argue that immersion is not at all a mode of baptism, but is baptism 
itself, on the same ground that to represent immersion as a mode of immersion 
would be a palpable absurdity; and this would seem obvious enough, if it be 
admitted, ¢hat the Greek term can only be represented by the word immersion, 
Tn proof of this the Baptists allege :— 

1. That the term is used in the sense of immersion throughout the whole extent 
of Greek literature, as the dipping of a pitcher in water, ‘dipping an arrow in 


poisonous matter, dipping a pen in ink; that persons the most profoundly skilled in ~ 


the original language of Scripture, and in the history of the Christian Church, have 
admitted this to be the primary signification and the primitive practice, and that 
the use of the term in the modern Greek corroborates this translation. 

2. That the circumstances attending the administration of the ordinance of 
baptism at the introduction of Christianity, as recorded in the New Testament, are 
equally significant and conclusive. They remark that persons were “ baptized in 
Jordan” (Matt. iii. 6; Mark i. 9); ‘“‘in the river Jordan” (Mark i, 5); that 
baptize cannot, therefore, mean to powr, because to pour applies to the element, not 
to the person; and in that case the water would be said to be poured upon the 


person, not the person poured in or into the water; nor can it mean to sprinkle, for 


it is evidently needless to place a person in a river to sprinkle a little water upon 
him, nor is it ever done by those who maintain that sprinkling is baptism. The 
Baptists also remark that Jesus, after having been baptized, “went up straightway 
out of the water” (Matt. iii. 16); that ‘both Philip and the eunuch went down 


into the water ;” that the latter was baptized while there, and that they both came. 


“up out of the water” (Acts viii. 38, 39) ; circumstances which plainly show that 


to baptize is to dip under water. They also refer to the expression, “ buried with 


Christ by baptism,” as implying that in baptism persons were “buried” in the 


¢ 
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water; and that when the gift of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost (Acts i. 5) is 
called a baptism, and our Lord says of his last agony, “I have a baptism to be 
baptized with” (Luke xii. 20), there is an evident allusion to the fulness of that 
gift and the depth of those sufferings, both of which find an emblem in immersion, 
but none in the use of a little water, as in pouring or sprinkling.—(Dr. Cox, Article 
in “Cyclopedia of Religious Denominations,”) 


844, How is the ceremony of Baptism by immersion per- 
formed amongst the Baptists ? 

At the present day the rite is performed in the chapels of the 
denomination, a well, or sometimes a large font, being used, 
into which the persons to be baptized walk, and are then 
dipped once while leaning backwards, supported on the arms 
of the officiating minister. Formerly public baptisms took 
place in the open air, in some shallow stream. Generally at 
such exhibitions a large number of persons underwent the 
operation, and the scenes were of a very exciting nature. 


845. The following account of a public baptism is taken from Robinson’s 
“ History of Baptism’’:—‘*‘ Not many years ago at Whittlesford, seven miles from 
Cambridge, forty-eight persons were baptized in that ford of the river from which 
the village takes its name. At ten o’clock of a very fine morning in May, about 
1500 people of different ranks assembled together. At half-past ten in the forenoon, 
the late Dr. Andrew Gifford, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, sub-librarian of 
the British Museum, and teacher of a Baptist congregation in Eagle Street, London, 
ascended a moveable pulpit in a large open court-yard, near the river, and adjoining 
to the house of the lord of the manor. Round him stood the congregation ; people 
on. horseback, in coaches, and in carts, formed the outside semicircle ; many other 
persons sitting in the rooms of the houses, the sashes being open; all were 
uncovered, and there was a profound silence, The doctor first gave out a hymn, 
which the congregation sung. Then he prayed. Prayer ended, he took out a New 
Testament, and read his text, ‘I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance.’ 
He observed that the force of the proposition had escaped the notice of the trans- 
lators, and that the true reading was, ‘I indeed baptize, or dip you in water aé or 
upon repentance ;’ which sense he confirmed by the 41st verse of the 12th chapter of 
Matthew, and other passages. Then he spoke as most Baptists do on these occa- 
sions, concerning the natwre, subject, mode, and end of this ordinance. He closed 
by contrasting the doctrine of infant sprinkling with that of believers’ baptism, 
which, being a part of Christian obedience, was supported by Divine promises, on 
the accomplishment of which all good men might depend. After the sermon he 
read another hymn and prayed, and then came down. Then the candidates for 
baptism retired to prepare themselves. 
- © About half an hour after, the administrator, who that day was a nephew of 
the doctor’s, and admirably qualified for the work, in a long black gown of fine 
baize, without a hat, with a small New Testament in bis hand, came down to the 
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river side, accompanied by several Baptist ministers and deacons of their churches, 
and the persons to be baptized. The men came first, two and two, without hats, 
and dre:sed as usual, except that, instead of coats, each had on a long white 
baize gown, tied round the waist with a sash. Such as had no hair, wore white 
cotton or linen caps. The women followed the men, two and two, all dressed neat, 
clean, and plain, and their gowns white linen or dimity. It was said, the garments 
had knobs of lead at bottom, to make them sink. Each had a long silk cloak 
hanging loosely over her shoulders, a broad riband tied over her gown, beneath 
the breast, and a hat on her head. They all ranged themselves around the adminis- 
trator at the water side. A great number of spectators stood on the banks of the 
river, on both sides ; some had chmbed, and sat on the trees, many sat on horseback 
and in carriages, and all behaved with a decent seriousness, which did honour to 
the good sense and good manners of the assembly, as well as to the free constitu- 
tion of this country. First, the administrator read a hymn, which the people sung. 
Then he read that portion of Scripture which is read in the Greek church on the 
same occasion, the history of the baptism of the eunuch, beginning at the 23rd verse, 
and ending with the 39th. About ten minutes he stood expounding the verses, and 
then taking one of the men by the hand, he led him into the water, saying, as he 
went, ‘See, here is water, what doth hinder? If thow believest with all thine heart, 
thou mayest be baptized.’ When he came to a sufficient depth, he stepped, and, with 
the utmost composure, placing himself on the left hand of the man, his face being 
towards the man’s shoulder, he put his right hand between his shoulders behind, 
gathering into it a little of the gown for hold, the fingers of the left hand he thrust 
into the sash before, and the man putting his thumbs into that hand, he locked all 
together by closing his hand. Then he deliberately said, ‘I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;’ and while he uttered these 
words, standing wide, he gently leaned him backward and dipped him once. As 
soon as he had raised him, a person in a boat fastened there for that purpose, took 
hold of the man’s hand, wiped his face with a napkin, and led him a few steps to 
another attendant, who then gaye his arm, walked with him to the house, and 
assisted him to dress. There were many such in waiting, who, like the primitive 
susceptors, assisted during the whole service. The rest of the men followed the 
first, and were baptized in like manner. After them the women were baptized. A 
female friend took off, at the water side, the hat and cloak. A deacon of the church 
led one to the administrator, and another from him; and a woman at the water side 
took each as she came out of the river, and conducted her to the apartment in the 
house, where they dressed themselves. When all were baptized, the administrator 
coming up out of the river, and standing at the side, gave a short exhortation on 
the honour and the pleasure of obedience to Divine commands, and then, with the 
usual benediction, dismissed the assembly. About half an hour after, the men 
newly baptized, having dressed themselves, went from their room into a large hall 
in the house, where they were presently joined by the women, who came from their 
apartments to the same place. They then sent a messenger to the administrator, 
who was dressing in his apartment, to inform him they waited for him, He 
presently came, and first prayed for a few minutes, and then closed the whole 
by a short discourse on the blessing of civil and religious liberty, the sufficiency 
of Scripture, the pleasures of a good conscience, the importance of a holy life, 
and the prospect of a blessed immortality.” 1 
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846. Why are the Baptists sometimes called “ Ana- 
baptists”? 

Because, considering baptism by immersion necessary, they 
baptize over again those who have in their infancy been merely 
sprinkled; hence the Greek word ava, “over again,” has been 
applied to them. 


847. The appellations ‘‘ Baptists’ and ‘* Anabaptists,” are applied to this 
denomination only in Great Britain and America. On the Continent they are 
known by different names, as Mennonites, Teleio-baptists, etc. 

The Baptists of Great Britain and America, however, reject the name of 
Anabaptists, as expressing only an accidental circumstance of their tenets—viz., 
the rebaptizing of converts from other sects, who happen to have been baptized 
in infancy, and also as associating them with the scandals of the German 
Anabaptists of the 16th century, from whom they claim to be historically distinct. 
From the same feeling, the modern sect in Germany and Holland style themselves 
Taufgesinite. 


848. What form of Church government is adopted by the 
Baptists ? 

Their form of Church government is congregational. -They 
maintain that the only order of officers remaining to the Church 
since inspiration ceased, are pastors (otherwise called elders and 
bishops), deacons, and evangelists; that the number of official 
persons in each of the apostolic churches cannot be ascertained 
from the record, but must of necessity have depended—and 
always must depend—on circumstances; that each church is 
possessed of the power of self government under its exalted 
head, Jesus Christ, subject to no foreign tribunal or court of 
review; that discipline is to be exercised by the rulers in 
presence and with the consent of all the members, and parties 
received or excluded at their voice.—(Burder.) 


849. What is the nature of the Baptist Associations ? 

They consist of meetings of churches by delegation, once a 
year, chiefly for the purpose of mutual edification and Chris- 
tian intercourse, to furnish accounts of the society, increase or 
decrease of churches, and to provide certain sums for distri- 
bution among the poorer pastors. 


850. In 1812 the ‘‘ Baptist Union” was formed. It consists of all those Baptist 
churches who subscribe their names, and small sums of money to promote, as often 
as the necessity may arise, any great public object that affects the denomination, 
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or that bear upon the general interests of non-conformity. The whole is repre- j 
sented by a conunittee, and a general meeting convened once a-year.—(Dr. Cox.) 


851. Why are the Particular Baptists so called ? 
Because, with the Calvinists, they believe in the doctrine of 
absolute predestination, or particular redemption. 


852. The Confession of Faith put forth by the Baptists about the year 1643 
consisted of fifty-two articles, and was strictly Calvinistical in the doctrinal part, 
and according to the Independent discipline. 
It confined the subject of baptism to grown 
Christians, and the mode to dipping. It 
admitted of gifted lay preachers, and acknow- 
ledged a due subjection to the civil. magis- 
trate in all things lawful. Among the persons 
whose names were appended to the intro- 
duction to this confession was Hanserd 
Knollys, a pious and learned man, and a 
sufferer among the Anti-pzedo Baptists in the 
persecutions of his time.—(Ivimey’s ‘‘ English 
Baptism.’’) 

We cannot suppose the purposes of God 
to be of recent date, or to have taken rise 
from any limited point of time. What he 
desigus he designs from eternity. Whatever 
he accomplishes is agreeable to his eternal 
: purposes and word: ** Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling, not 
acvording to our works, but according to his own purposes and graces, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the world began” (2 Tim.i.9). Did he separate 
the apostle from his mother’s womb? was he a chosen vessel? and must we not 
affirm [the same] of every one who is made partaker of the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus? Are not all genuine Christians addressed as ‘elect of God,” or chosen of 
God, ‘ through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and the sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ ?” (1 Pet. i. 2.) Why should not the real Christian give scope 
to those emotions of gratitude which such reflections inspire? "Why should he not 
adore that mercy which preserved him in his unregenerate state, spared him while 
in his sins, and waited to be gracious? ‘Whom he predestinated, them he also 
called.” (Rom. viii. 30.) There is a general call in the Gospel addressed to all men 
indiscriminately. Gracious invitations are given, without exception, far as the 
sound of the Gospel extends ; but this of itself is not effectual. There is, in every 
instance of real conyersion, another and inward call, by which the Spirit applies 
the general truth of the Gospel to the heart.—(Robert Hall.) 


853. Why are the General Baptists so called 2 

Because they combine with their distinguishing belief upon 
baptism the doctrines of Arminianism (460), and are therefore 
-anti-Calvinistic ; but they differ in their adoption of Arminian, 





HANSERD KNOLLYS, 
‘Particular Baptist Minister, 1636. 
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principles, some accepting more and others less of the latter 


doctrine. 


854. Christ gave himself a sacrifice for the sins of the world, aud thus made 


salvation possible for allmen. Through 
the redemption of Christ man is 
placed on a second state of trial; this 
second state so far differing from the 
first, that now men are naturally 
inclined to transgress the commands 
of God, and will not regain the image 
of God in holiness but through the 
atonement by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. All who die short of 
accountability are sure of eternal 
life. Through the provisions of the 
atonement all are abilitated to repent 
of their sins, and yield to God; the 
Gospel call is to all; the Spirit en- 
lightens all; and men are agents 
eapable of choosing or refusing.— 
(P. 8. Burbank, Baptist Minister.) 





JOSEPH BURROUGHS, 
General Baptist Minister, 1713. 


855. Why are some of the Baptists termed Free or Mixed 


Communists ? 


Because, at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, they do 
not object to the admittance of baptized members of other 
denominations to participate with them in the rite. 


856, Our Lord instructs us to consider brotherly love as the principal mark or 





ROBERT HALL. 


feature by which his followers are to be dis- 
tinguished in every age. ‘‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love 
one another. As I have loved you, ye ought 
also to love one another ;”” whence it is evident 
that the pattern we are to follow is the love 
which Christ bore to his Church, which is 
undoubtedly extended indiscriminately to 
every member. The cultivation of this dis- 
position is affirmed to be one of the most 
essential objects of the Christian revelatiou, 
as wellas the most precious fruit of that faith 
by which it is embraced. ‘‘ Seeing,” says: 
8t. Peter, “ye have purified your hearts by 
obeying the truth unto an unfeigned love of~ 


the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently.” 


There is no reason to doubt that 


the precepts of the Gospel on this, as well as. 
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every other branch of morals, are to be interpreted on a liberal scale; and that 
when they enjoin any particular disposition in general terms, we must consider the 
injunction as comprehending all its natural demonstrations, all its genuine expres- 
sions. But to refuse the communion of sincere Christians is not a natural expression 
of Christian love, but so diametrically opposite, that we may fairly put it to the 
conscience of those who contend for such a measure, whether they find it possible 
to carry it into execution without an inward struggle——(Robert Hall.) 


857. Why are other of the Baptists called Strict 
Communists ? 

Because they refuse Church-fellowship to all but members 
of their own body. 


858. The point controverted between us and our Pedo-Baptist brethren is not 
whether undaptized believers may, according to the laws of Christ, be admitted to 
communion, for here we have no dispute; but what is baptism, and who are the 
proper subjects of it? In the discussion of these questions, there is, indeed, a wide 
and very material ifference ; but in regard to the former we are entirely agreed.’ 
Why, then, do our brethren censure us as wncharitably rigid and incorrigible bigots? 
The principal reason appears to be this: They in general admit that ¢mmersion in: 
the name of the triune God, on a profession of faith in Jesus Christ, is baptism, real 
baptism; while our fixed and avowed persuasions will not permit us to allow that 
infant sprinkling, though performed with the greatest solemuity, is worthy of the 
name. Consequently, though they, consistently with their own principles, may 
receive us to a communion among them, yet we cannot admit them to fellowship 
with us at the Lord’s table without contradicting our professed sentiments.— 
{Booth’s ‘‘ Apology for the Baptists.’’) 

The Baptists that practice what is termed close or strict communion consider 
hat the Peedo-Baptists have perverted the ordinance of baptism by abandoning the 
priginal institution, which was dipping or immersion, and using that of sprinkling 
or pouring. They do not charge them with a wilful violation of the Divine rule, but 
with the matter of fact; while they extend to them charity, and believe them to be 
sincere. On one term only does this great question rest, and that is, what is the 
original import of the Greek word ‘‘ baptise?’’ Baptists have and still contend 
that the word originally implied immersion. Pzdo-Baptists have contended that it 
implied merely a religious rite, and meaning many other things, such as sprinkling, 
pouring, washing, ete.—(W. B. Gillett, Pastor of the Seventh-day Baptist Church, 
Piscataway, N. J.) 


859. Why do the Free-will Baptists differ from the other 
Baptist denominations ? 

Because of the decidedly anti-Calvinistic sentiments which 
they entertain. Upon this point they are even more decided 
than the General Baptists. Men are capable of voluntarily 
accepting or rejecting the offer of everlasting salvation. Imme- — 
diately after death men enter a state of happiness or misery, — 
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according to their character. At some future period, known 
only to God, there will be a resurrection both of the righteous 
and the wicked, when there will be a general judgment, and all 
will be judged according to the deeds done in the body ; the 
righteous be admitted into eternal happiness, and the wicked 
assigned to eternal misery. 








860. The Free-will Baptists are most numrous in America, where they 
riginated in 1780. Elder Benjamin Randall, more than any other man in the 
ovidence of God, may be regarded as the founder of this denomination. He 
1s born in Newcastle, New Hampshire, in 1749, where he lived until of age, 
dking which time he obtained a good mercantile education. From a child he was 
mth accustomed to serious meditation and deep religious impressions. He did 
not however, experience a change of heart until his 22nd year, when the distin- 
guiged George Whitfield was the instrument, under God, of his awakening and 
convrsion. It was not long before he became convinced, in spite of his early 
eduction, that believers, and they only, were the proper subjects for Christian 
baptiin, and that immersion was the only Scriptural mode. He was baptized in 
1776, 2d united with the Calvinistic Baptist Church in Berwick. 
Vey soon after this he commenced preaching ; and within the first year he saw 
quite a\evival under his preaching, in his own native town. It will be proper here 
that Mr, Randall possessed strong and brilliant powers of mind; and 
was not liberally nor classically instructed, yet with a good English 
educationito set out with, by close application and untiring diligence, in a few yeurs 
he came \o be well informed in general knowledge, and especially in Biblical 
literature ind practical theology; to which may be added a clear knowledge of 
human natire, and deep and fervent spirituality. His soul also drank deeply into 
the doctring of a full and free salvation. From Newcastle and adjoining towns, 
where he bdh met with violent opposition and saw many souls converted, he 
extended his\labours more into the country, and himself soon removed to New- 
Durham. Thre a great revival commenced under his labours. The work spread 
also into’ adjac\nt towns. About this time Mr. Randall was several times called to 
account for hid errors, that is, anti-Calvin sentiments. In one of these public 

' meetings, held July, 1779, at the close of the discussions, it was publicly announced 
by the leading minister, that he had ‘no fellowship with Brother Randall in his 
principles.” To which Mr. Randall immediately responded, ‘It makes no difference 
to me who disowns me, so long as I know that the Lord owns me; and now let that 
God be God who answers by fire: and that people be God’s people, whom he owneth 
and blesseth.” In this way was Mr. Randall pushed out, and forced to stand by 
himself alone. The same year the church in London and Canterbury, with its 
minister, and the church in Strafford and minister, protested against Calvinism, 
and stood Independent, until at an early period they came into the new connection. 
By these ministers Mr. Randall was ordained, in March, 1780; and on 30th June, 
same year, he organized, in New Durham, the first Free-will Baptist Church. 
“‘This,” in his own words, “is the beginning of the now large and extensive con- 
nection called ‘ Free-will Baptists.’”—(Rey. P. 8. Burbank.) 






\ 
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861. Why do some of the Free-will Baptists practice the 
“Washing the Saints’ feet” ? 

Because they believe that such a custom was common in ‘the 
apostolic times; while others of their number object to the 
practice. The following is the direction given by the Free- 
will Baptist ministers relative to this custom :— 


862. Whereas, the subject of washing the Saints’ feet has produced no smal’ 
excitement among Christians of our denomination, some-churches and individus 
churches believing that they have sufficient evidence from the New Testament 9 
warrant the practice as an ordinance of the Gospel, while other churches and inl- 
vidual members have no evidence that satisfies their minds of its having been pre- 
tised by the apostles; ‘‘ Agreed, therefore, that all persons in connection withus, 
have a free and lawful right to wash their feet or not, as may best answer neir 
consciences to God; neither the performance nor neglect of which should cane @ 
breach of Christian fellowship.” —(Free-will Baptist Declaration.) 


863. Why are the Seventh-day Baptists so called? 

Because they differ from all other denominations in their 
views of the Sabbath; and this is the only essential print of 
difference between them and the Associate Baptists. 


864. They believe that the Sabbath was instituted by God, and given 0 our first 
parents while in the garden of Edem; for in this institution was their happiness 
intimately concerned, As an evidence, they refer'to the ancients and thir customs. 
They had their days of observance. : Noah observed the period of sweu days in 
sending out the dove from the ark, in preference to any other number The term 
week is used in the contract between Jacob and Laban. Balaam had seven altars, 
and offered seven oxen and seven rams upon them; likewise Job ard his friends 
observed the term of seven days. All which (and others) go to yrove that the 
ancients enjoyed the blessings of a Sabbath, and were not left destitute of this 
exalted favour, as some suppose, until the days of Moses. From Exodus xvi. we 
have a satisfactory evidence that the Israelites were not strangers to the Sabbath, — 
long before they came to Mount Sinai, where the law was given. For some of the 
people are voluntarily making preparations and provisions for the Sabbath, while 
others are reprimanded for neglecting it. And the very language shows that the 
Sabbath was not a new institution to them. ‘ How long refuse ye to keep my com- 
mandments and by-laws?” The very language of the Fourth Commandment itself 
implies that they hada previous knowledge of it, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.” This injunction is not attached to any of the rest of the commandments, 
which evidently shows that they had not only been acquainted with it before, but 
that it was not of the least importance, as some vainly suppose. And its being 
mentioned in conn :ctiun with the creation of the world, shows to their satisfaction, 
that the inhabitants of the earth were not without a Sabbath two thousand and five 
hundred years, For the blessing and the sanctifying of the Sabbath is mentioned 
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in connection with the first seventh day in the order of time. And the reasons 
rendered are, that on it God rested from all his works. And the blessing and 
sanctifying the day were subsequent acts, which are given as a cause for its being 
set apart from other days as a Sabbath of holy rest unto the Lord.—(Rev. W. 


\ B. Gillet.) 


865. Why are the Sia-Principle Baptists so called? 
Because they believe that the first three verses of the sixth 
apter of Hebrews “contain the fundamental system of 
rist’s revealed plan and way of salvation to sinners :” those 
verses contain six particulars, viz., Repentance from dead 
woiks, Faith towards God, Doctrine of baptisms, Laying on of 
hanijs, Resurrection of the dead, and Eternal judgment. 


sie. ‘Why do the Six-Principle Baptists practice the 
laying on of hands? 

Berause they believe it to be of equal authority with the 
sacrament of baptism. 

867. as this is a point of great importance with them, they refuse communion 
as well as church membership to all who have not been “‘ under hands,” It is their 
principal diitinguishing feature. 

868. Why do most other Baptist denominations object to the 
laying on of hands? | 

Because\they believe that there is no institution or com- 
mand for it in all the New Testament; and that, therefore, it 
is no ordinance of Christ, but will-worship and superstition. 


869. We find record in the New Testament of the laying on of hands, Heb. vi. 
2; for healing the sick, Mark xvi. 18; Acts xxviii.8. For ministering the Holy 
Spirit, Acts viii. 17—19. For ordaining or appointing officers, 1 Tim. iv. 14; andof 
messengers, Acts xiii, 2, 3; the appointing of elders or overseers, 1 Tim. vy. 22; 
deacons, Acts vi. 3,5, 6, The difference of opinion between Baptists as to the 
ceremony of “laying on of hands,” results from their various views as to whether 
such an institution is binding upon the disciples of Christ. 


870. Why do the Six-Principle Baptists acknowledge four 
kinds of Baptism ? 

Because the word in their texts is in the plural—doctrine 
of baptisms. 


871. These they class as follows:—l. John’s ‘‘baptizing with the baptism of 
repentance.” 2. The baptism of the Holy Ghost and with fire, on the day oi 
Pentecost. This they think the only baptism of the kind. 3. The baptism ot 
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Christ’s sufferings. “But,” say they, ‘after the resurrection of Christ, the estab+ 
lishment of his kingdom here on earth, and his ascension to glory, there is, by the 
authority of his gospel, to be but ‘ one Lord, one faith, and one baptism,’ viz.: 4. The 
apostles and their successors in the ministry, baptizing the believers in Christ in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


872. Why do the German Baptists call themselves the 
Brethren ? 

Because Christ said to his disciples (Matt. xxiii. 8), “One's 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 


873. This is an American sect, which took its rise in 1729, when a numbe of 
Germans, who had emigrated to America between 1719 and 1729, and who met of 
them had been members of a Baptist church in Germany, established in 1708, - 
formed themselves into congregations for the worship of God in their own. 
manner, 


874. Why are the German Baptists called “ Tunkers” and 
also ‘* Tumblers’’? 

The first term is applied to them in derision, and is analo- 
gous in its intended meaning to “sops.” It is takm from 
tunker, to put a morsel in sauce, meaning also dippers. 

The second term has been applied, because, in performing 
the rite of baptism, the person to be baptized kneels in the 
water, and is dipped head foremost, the motion of the body 
being that of tumbling. 


875. What are the other peculiarities of the German 
Baptists ? 

They wear plain garments, will neither take an oath, nor 
fight, and commonly wear beards. They hold love-feasts, 
and practice the washing of one another’s feet, the kiss of 
charity, and the right hand of fellowship, and the laying on of 
hands. In their church government they admit aged women 
as deaconesses. They do not pay their ministers unless by way 
of presents, ctc. All their church officers are chosen by vote. 
—(Materials towards a History of the American Baptists, 
1770. Dr. Cox.) 

876. What was the origin of the Scotch Baptists ? 

This denomination was founded, in 1765, by Mr. Car- 
michael, who had been pastor of an Anti-burgher congregation 
at Cupar, in Angus. 
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877. Having changed his views on the subject of baptism, he repaired to London 
to undergo the ceremony according to the manner of the Baptists. The rite was 
erformed by Dr. Gill. Upon Mr. Carmichael’s return to Edinburgh, he adminis- 
tered the ordinance to five of his friends, and thus laid the foundation for the 
denomination. In 1769, Mr. McLean, a distinguished theological controyersialist, 
joned him in the pastorship of his chapel, and became the most energetic of the 
first Scotch Baptists. In conjunction with Mr. Henry David Inglis, he made an 
anrual excursion for the purpose of preaching; Mr. McLean confining his labours 
ahd to England, and Mr. Inglis to Scotland. 


878. What are the tenets of the Scotch Baptists 2 
hey are the same as the Particular English Baptists, 
viz., Ualvinistic. 
879.,In the controversy between Mr. McLean and the Rev. Andrew Fuller on 


the subjéct of faith, the former maintained that faith was in its nature simple 
belief, inlependently of the exercise of the affections. 


880. What is the nature of the Church government and 
order of the Scotch Baptists? 

They consider themselves as strictly congregational, and 
regard it as necessary that there should be a plurality of elders 
or pastors in every church. 


881. Mr. McLean drew up a paper upon the Church discipline of the sect to 
which he belonged, in which he says, “they continue stedfastly every first day of 
the week in the Apostles’ doctrine, that is, in hearing the Scriptures read and 
preached, and in the fellowship or contribution, and in breaking of bread or the 
Lord’s Supper, and in prayers and singing of psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. 
The prayers and exhortations of the brethren are also admitted in their public 
meetings. They observe the love-feast, and upon certain occasions the kiss of 
charity, and also wash one another’s feet when it is really serviceable as an act of 
hospitality. They abstain from eating blood, and things strangled, that is, flesh with 
the blood thereof, because these were not only forbidden t» Noah and his posterity 
when the grant of animal food was first made to man, but also under the Gospel 
they are most solemnly prohibited to the believing Gentiles, along with fornication 
and things offered to idols. They think that a gaudy external appearance in either 
sex, be their station what it may, is a sure indication of the pride and vanity of the 
heart; that women professing godliness are not to adorn themselves with plaited or 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array, but with modest outward apparel, 
as well ag with the inward ornament of the mind; also, that it is a shame for a man 
to have long hair, however sanctioned by the fashion. As to marriage, though they 
do not think either of the parties being an unbeliever dissolves that relation when 
once entered into, yet they hold it to be the duty of Christians to marry only in the 
Lord. They also consider gaming, attending plays, routs, balls, and some other 
fashionable diversions, as unbecoming the gravity and sobriety of the Christian 
profession. 
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882. Why are the Old School Baptists so called ? 
Because they affirm that their opinions are in accordance 
with those of the first Baptist bodies. 


83. The Old School Baptists are an American denomination. Their tenets ara 
strictly Calvinistic, in distinction from what they call that system which suspends 
everything touching salvation, on conditions to he complied with by the creature, and 
opening, as they affirm, the floodgate for letting in all those contrivances in religion, 
as though the bringing of the many sons unto glory depended on human effcrts. 


884. Why was the General Baptist New Connection formed ? 
To meet the views of the Trinitarian portion of the Old 
Connection. 


885. This branch was founded, in 1770, by Mr. Dan Taylor, and a few others in 
conjunction with him. The General Baptist New Connection has become, to a 
great extent, amalgamated with the Particular Baptists, and in all matters not 
strictly doctrinal they act in concert with one another. 

Tuxts UPON Baptism IN GENERAL.—Gen. xvii. 9—13, 23—25; Matt. xix. 13-15, 
xxviii.19; Luke iii.16; Acts xi. 15,16; Johni. 26, 31, 33, iv. 1, 2; Acts ii. 38,39, 41, 
xxii, 16, viii. 12, 13, 36-38, ix. 18, x. 47, 48, xi. 14, xvi. 14, 15, 30-34, xix. 3—5;_ 
Rom. vi. 3, 4; 1 Cor. i. 16, 17; vii. 14, x. 1—5; Heb. vi. 1, 2; 1 Pet. iii, 20, 21. 





SECTION XII.-THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


886. What are the leading theological tenets of the Society 
of Friends ? 

They are briefly expressed in five leading propositions :—~ 

First, that there is no knowledge of the Father but by 
the Son. 

Secondly, that there is no knowledge of the Son but by 
the Spirit. ‘ 

Thirdly, that by the Spirit God hath always revealed 
himself to his children. 

Fourthly, that these revelations were the formal objects of | 
the saints’ faith. : 

Fifthly, that the same continueth to be the object of the 
saints’ faith to this day.—(Barelay’s “ Apology.”) 
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887. With Friends it is a leading principle, on which they deem it to be, in a 
particular manner, their duty to insist, that the operations of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul are not only immediate and direct, but perceptible; and that we are all 
furnished with an inward guide or monitor, who makes his voice known to us, and 
who, if faithfully obeyed and closely followed, will infallibly conduct us into true 
yirtue and happiness, because he leads us into a real conformity with the will of 
God.—(Barclay.) 

Isee no reason, where it is so often said in Scripture, the Spirit said, moved, 
hindered, culled, such or such a one, to do or forbear such or such a thing, that any 
have to conclude that this was not an inward voice to the ear of the soul, rather than 
an outward voice to the bodily ear.—(Barclay.) 

Whosoever hath not the Spirit of Christ is none of his ;. that is, no child, no friend, 
no disciple of Christ. But every true Christian is a child, a friend, a disciple of 
Christ. Therefore every true Christian hath the Spirit of Christ. Moreover, who- 
soever is the temple of the Holy Ghost, in him the Spirit of God dwelleth and 
abideth ; but every true Christian is the temple of the Holy Ghost. Therefore in 
every true Christian the Spirit of God dwelleth and abideth.—(J. J. Gurney.) 

The ‘‘indwelling” and ‘‘moving” of the ‘ Spirit” in the life of George Fox, 
their founder, is expressed in nearly every page of his journal. He says:: “ At the 
command of God, on the ninth day of the seventh month, 1648, I left my relations, 
and broke off all familiarity with young or old. . . . I was»walking in a field ona 
first-day morning, the Lord opened unto me, ‘ that being bred at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge was not enough to fit and qualify men to be ministers of Christ... At 
another time it was opened in me, ‘ that God who made the world did not dwell in 
temples made with hands.’ . . . The Lord showed me, so that I did see clearly, that 
he did not dwell in these temples which'men had commanded and set up, but in 
people’s hearts... . Now, as I went towards Nottingham on a first-day morning, 
with Friends to a meeting there, when I came on the top of a hill, in sight of the 
town, I espied the great steeple-house ; and the Lord said unto me, ‘ Thow must go 
ery against yonder great idol, and against the worshippers therein. ... 1 went 
away to the steeple-house ; and when I came there, all the people looked like fallow 
ground, and the priest (like a great lwmp of earth) stood in his pulpit above; and he 
took for his texts these words of Peter, ‘ We have also a more swre word of prophesy, 
whereunto ye do well, that he take heed as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dann and the day-star arise in your hearts; and he told the people 
that this was the Seriptwres, by which they were to try all doctrines, religions, and 
opinions. Now the Lord’s power was so mighty upon me, and so strong in me, that 
I could not hold, but was made to cry out, and say, Oh, no, it is not the Scriptures. 
But I told them what it was, namely, the Holy Spirit, by which the holy men of 
God gave forth the Scriptures.—(Fox’s Journals.) The offence of thus disturbing 
-@ congregation was the cause of Fox’s first imprisonment. 


888. What view do the Friends entertain of the Mission and 
character of George Fox, their founder? 

They believe that he was called of God, to the great pur- 
pose of religious reformation. He being in his usual retire- 
ment to the Lord upon a very high mountain, his mind ex- 
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ercised towards the Lord, he had a vision of the great work 
of God in the earth, and of the way that he was to go forth 
to begin it. 

889. Upon this mountain he was moved of the Lord fo sownd out his great and 
notable day, as if he had been in a great auditory, and from thenee went north, as 
the Lord had shown him; and in every place where he came, if not before he came 
to it, he had his particular exercise and ser- 
vice shown to him, so that the Lord was his 
leader indeed. . . . He was a man that 
God endued with a clear and wonderful depth ; 
a discerner of others spirits, and very much 
master of his own. And though the side of his 
Understanding, which lay next to the world, 
and especially the Expression of it, might be 
found Uncouth and Unfashionable to Nice 
Ears, his matter was nevertheless very pro- 
found; and would not only bear to be often 
considered, but the more it was so, the more 
Weighty and Instructive it appeared. And as 
abruptly and brokenly as sometimes his sen- 
tences would fall from him about Divine 
Things, it is well known they were often as 

GEORGE BOX. Texts to many fairer Declarations. And in- 
(Brom an old and rare print.) deed it showed beyond all Contradiction that 
God sent him, that no Arts or Parts had any 
share in his matter or manner of his Ministry ; and that so many Great, Excellent, 
and Necessary Truths ashe came forth to Preach to Mankind, had therefore nothing 
of Man’s Wit or Wisdom to recommend them. So that as to Man, he was an 
Original, being no Man’s Copy. And his Ministry and Writings show they are from 
one that was not taught of Man, nor had Learned what he said by Study. Nor 
were they Wotional or Speculative, but sensible and Practical Truths, tending to 
Conversion and Regeneration, and the setting up the Kingdom of God in the Hearts 
of Men, and the way of it was his Work.—(W. Penn.) 


890. Why were the members of the Society of Friends called 
Quakers ? ; 

Because of a remark made by George Fox, their founder, 
when examined by a justice of the peace, that ‘ quaking and 
trembling were necessary dispositions to hear the Word of God 
with profit.” 

891. Until the year 1650, the followers of George Fox were called professors of 
the Light and children of the Light; but in that year they received the name they — 
commonly bear. Fox was at that time imprisoned by the party (Independents) 


then in power, and Gervas Bennet, one of the justices who committed him, hearing 
that Fox had made the remark quoted in the text, with some degree of profaneness, 
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took occasion from the saying to style him and his disciples Quakers. The name 
took with the people, and was universally adopted. 


892. Why are the modern followers of George Fox 
denominated Friends ? 

Because the term “Quakers,” which was originally applied 
reproachfully, has very properly fallen into disuse. The 
Society have chosen to denominate themselves “ Friends,” after 
a Scriptural example: “Our friends salute thee; greet the 
friends” (John iii. 14). 


893. Why do the Friends maintain the doctrine of 
“immediate revelation’? 

Because—no man knoweth the Father but the Son; and 
seeing the revelation of the Son is by the Spirit, therefore the 
testimony of the Spirit is that alone by which the true know- 
ledge of God hath been, is, and can be only revealed ; who as, 
by the moying of his own spirit, he disposed the chaos of this 
world into that wonderful order in which it was in the begin- 
ning, and created man a soul, torule and govern it, so by the 
revelation of the same spirit he hath manifested himself all 
along unto the sons of men, both patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles ; which revelations of God by the spirit, whether by 
outward voices and appearances, dreams or inward objections, 
manifestations in the heart, were of old the formal object of 
their faith, and remain yet so to be; since the object of the 
saints’ faith is the same in all ages, though held forth under 
divers administrations ? 


894. Moreover, these diyine inward revelations, which we made absolutely 
necessary for the building up of true faith, neither do nor can ever contradict the 
outward testimony of the Scriptures, on right and sound reason. Yet from hence 
it will not follow, that these divine revelations are to be subjected to the test, either 
of the outward testimony of the Scriptures, or of the natural reson of man, as to 
amore noble or certain rule and touchstone; for this divine revelation, and inward 
illumination, is that which is evident and clear of itself, forcing, by its own evidence 
and clearness, the well-disposed understanding to assent, irresistibly moving the 
same thereunto, even as the common principles of natural truth do move and 
incline the mind to a natural assent; as, that the whole is greater than its part; that 
two contradictions can never both be true, nor both false,—(Barclay.) 
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895. In what light do the Friends view the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

They believe that the Scriptures of truth proceed from the 
revelations of the Spirit of God to the saints. 

896. That the Scriptures contain:—l. A faithful historical account of the 
actings of God’s people in divers ages, with many singular and remarkable 
providences attending them. 2. A prophetical account of several things, whereof 
some are already past, and some yet tocome, 3. A full and ample account of all 
the chief principles of the doctrine of Christ, held forth in divers precious declara- 
tions, exhortations, and sentences, which, by the moving of God’s Spirit, were, at 
several times, and upon sundry occasions, spoken and written unto some churches 
and their pastors. Nevertheless, because they are only a declaration of the foun- 
tain, and not the fountain itself, therefore they are not to be esteemed the principal 
ground of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the adequate primary rule of faith and 
manners. . . . That the Spirit is that guide by which the saints are led into all 
truth; therefore, according to the Scriptures, the Spirit is the first and principal 
leader.—(Barclay.) 


897. What are opinions of the Friends concerning the 
condition of man in the fall? ‘ 

They believe that all Adam’s posterity, or mankind, both 
Jews and Gentiles, as to the first Adam, or earthly man, is 
fallen, degenerated, and dead—deprived of the sensation of 
feeling of this inward testimony or need of God ; and is subject 
unto the powers, nature, and seed of the serpent, which he 
soweth in men’s hearts, while they abide in his natural and 
corrupted estate. 

898. From whence it comes, that not only their words and deeds, but all their 
imaginations, are evil perpetually in the sight of God, as proceeding from this de- 
prayed and wicked seed. Man, therefore, as he is in this state, can know nothing 
aright; yea, his thoughts and conceptions concerning God and things spiritual, 


until he be disjoined from this evil seed, and united to the Divine Light, are 
unprofitable both to himself and others. 


899. What are the opinions of the Friends upon the 
“ Universal and Saving Light”? 

According to the previous principle or hypothesis, all the 
objections against the wniversality of Christ’s death are easily 
solved: neither is it needful to recur to the ministry of angels, _ 
and those other miraculous means which they say God useth to 
manifest the doctrine and history of Christ’s passion unto such 
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who, living in parts of the world where the outward preaching 
of the gospel is unknown, have well improved the first and 
common grace. 

For as hence it follows that some of the old philosophers 
might have been saved, so also may some, who by providence 
are cast into those remote parts of the world, where the know- 
ledge of the history is wanting, be made partakers of the divine 
mystery, if they receive and resist not that grace, a manifesta- 
tion whereof is given to every man to profit withal. 


900. This most certain doctrine being then received, that there is an evangelical 
and saving light and grace im all, the universality of the love and mercy of God 
towards mankind, both in the death of his beloved Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
in the manifestation of the light in the heart, is established and confirmed, against 
all the objections of such as deny it. Therefore Christ has tasted death for every 
man; not only for all kinds of men, but for every man of all kinds, Gen. vi. 3; 
Deut. xxx. 14; John i. 7—9, 16; Rom. x. 8; Tit. ii. 11.—(Barclay.) 


901. What is the belief of the Friends concerning 
Justification ? 

As many as resist not the wniversal and saving light, 
but receive the same, it becomes in them a holy, pure, and 
spiritual birth, bringing forth holiness, righteousness, purity, 
and all those other blessed fruits which are acceptable to God ; 
by which holy birth, to wit, Jesus Christ formed within us 
and working his works in us, as we are sanctified, so are we 
justified in the sight of God, 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

902. Therefore it is not only by our works wrought in our will, nor yet by good 
works considered of themselves; but by Christ, whois both the gift and the giver, 
and the cause producing the effect in us; who, as he hath reconciled us while we 


were enemies, doth also in his wisdom saye us and justify us after this manner, 
Tit. ni. 5.—(Barclay.) 


903. What is the belief of the Friends concerning 
Perfection ? — 

Zo those in whom this pure and holy birth is fully brought 
forth, the body of death and sin comes to be crucified and re- 
moved, and their hearts united and subjected to the truth; 

so as not to obey any suggestions or temptations of the evil 
one, but to be free from actual sinning and transgressing of the 
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law of God, and in that respect perfect : yet doth this perfection 
still admit of a growth; and there remaineth always in some 
part a possibility of sinning, where the mind doth not most 
diligently and watchfully attend unto the Lord.—(Barelay.) 


904. What are the views of the Friends respecting perse- 
verance, and the possibility of falling from grace? 

They believe that, although this gift and inward grace of 
God be sufficient to work out salvation, yet in those in whom it 
is resisted it both may and doth become their condemnation. 
Moreover, they in whose hearts it hath wrought in part to 
purify and sanctify them, in order to their further perfection, 
may, by disobedience, fall from it, twn to wantonness (Jude iv.), 
make a shipwreck of faith (1 Tim. i. 19), and after having tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
again full away (Heb. vi. 4—6). Yet such an increase and 
stability in the truth may in this life be attained, from which 
there can be no total apostacy, Prov. i. 24—26; John iii. 18, 
19; 2 Thes. ii. 11, 12; Acts vii. 51, xiii. 46; Rom. i. 18.— 
(Barclay.) 


905. Why do the Friends object to a Ministry set apart 
From the people to preach the Gospel ? 

Because, as by the light or gift of God all true knowledge 
in things spiritual is received and revealed, so by the same, as it 
is manifested and received in the heart, by the strength and 
power thereof, every true minister of tke gospel is ordained, 
prepared, and supplied in the work of the ministry ; and by the 
leading, moving, and drawing hereof, ought every evangelist and 
Christian pastor to be led and ordered in his labour and work 
of the gospel, both as to the place where, as to the persons ‘to 
whom, and as to the time wherein, he is to minister. 

s, 

906. Moreover, they who have this authority may and ought to preach the 
gospel, though without human commission or literature; as, on the other hand, 
they who want the authority of the divine yift, however learned or authorized by the 
commission of men and churches, are to be esteemed but as deceivers, and not true 
ministers of the gospel. Also they who have received this holy and unspotted gift, 


as they have freely received it, so are they freely to give it, without hire or bargaining, 
far less to use it as a trade to get money by; yet if God hath called any one from 
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their employment or trades, by which they acquire a livelihood, it may be lawful 
for such, according to the liberty which they feel given them in the Lord, to receive 
such temporals (to wit, what may be needful for them for meat and clothing) as 
are given them freely and cordially by those to whom they have communicated 
spirituals, Matt. x. 8.—(Barclay.) 


907. Why do the Friends doubt the efficacy of oneal 
* will-worship ” 2 

Because all true and acceptable worship to God is offered in 
the inward and immediate moving and drawing of his own 
Spirit, which is neither limited to places, times, nor persons. 
For though we are to worship him always, and continually to 
fear before him, yet as to the outward signification thereof, in 
prayers, praises, or preachings, we ought not to do it in our own 
will, where and when we will; but where and when we are 
moved thereunto by the stirring and secret inspiration of the 
Spirit of God in our hearts; which God heareth and accepteth 
of, and is never wanting to move us thereunto, when need is, of 
which he himself is the alone proper judge. 

908. All other worship, then, both praises, prayers, or preachings, which man 
sets about in his own will, and at his own appointment, which he can both begin and 
end at his pleasure, do or leave undone, as himself seeth meet, whether they be a 
prescribed form, as a liturgy, etc., or prayers conceived extempore by the natural 
strength and faculty of the mind, they are all but superstition, will-worship, and 
abominable idolatry in the sight of God.—(Barclay.) 

909. Why do the Friends reject the institution of baptism 
by water ? 

They say that, as there is one Lord and one faith, so there 
is one baptism; which is not the putting away the filth of the 
Jlesh, but the answer of a good conscience before God, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. And this baptism is a pure and 
spiritual thing, to wit, the baptism of the Spirit and fire, by 
which we are buried within him, that being washed and purged 
from our sins, we may walk in newness of life; of which 
the baptism of John was a figure, which was commanded 
for a time, and not to continue for ever. As to the baptism of 
infants, it is a mere human tradition, for which neither precept 
nor practice is to be found in all the Scripture. (Eph. iv. 5 
1 Pet. iii. 21; Rom.vi. 4; Gal. iii. 27; Col. ii.12; John iii, 30; 
1 Cor. i. 17.)—(Barclay.) 
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910. Why do the Friends object to the outward form of 


Sacrament ? 


They believe that the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ is znward and spiritual, which is the participation of his 
flesh and blood, by which the inward man is daily nourished in 
the hearts of those in whom Christ dwells. Of which things 
the breaking of bread by Christ with his disciples was a figure, 
which even they who had received the substance used in the 
church for a time for the sake of the weak; even as abstaining 
Srom things strangled, and from blood, the washing of one 
another's feet, and the anointing of the sick with oil; all which 
are commanded with no less authority and solemnity than the 
former; yet seeing they are but shadows of better things, they 
cease in such as have obtained the substance. (1 Cor. x. 16, 17; 
John vi. 32, 33, 35; 1Cor.v.8:- Acts xv. 20; John xiii, 14; 
James v. 14.)—(Barclay.) 


911. Why do Friends assume a peculiarly plain attire? 

Because their founder entertained a great sense of the 
growth and increase of pride, vanity, and excess in apparel. 
He wrote thus upon the subject :— 


912, It came upon me to give forth the following paper as a reproof and check 
thereunto :—‘‘ The Apostle Peter saith (in 
1 Pet. iii.) of the women’s adorning: Let 
it not be (mark, Let it not be: this is a 
positive prohibition) that outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel; but let tt be 
the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even the ornament of @ 
meek and quiet spirit, which ts im the sight 
of God of a great price; for after this 
manner in the old time the whole women 
also, who trusted in God, adorned them- 
selves. 

**Here ye may see what is the ornas 
ment of the holy women, which was in the 
ELIZABETH FRY. - sight of God of a great price, and which the 





holy women, who trusted in God, adorned ~ 


themselves with. But the wnkoly women, that trust not in God, their ornament is 
not a meek and a quiet spirit; they adorn themselves with plaiting the hair, and 
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putting on of apparel, and wearing of gold, which is forbidden by the Apostle in his 
general epistle to the Church of Christ, the true Christians. 

‘And the Apostle Paul saith (1 Tim. ii. 9, 10), In like manner also, that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with 
broidered haw, or gold, or pearls, or costly array; but (which becometh women 
professing godliness) with good works. 

** Now, here ye may see what the women were not to adorn themselves with 
who professed godliness : they were not to adorn themselves with broidered hair, nor 
gold, nor pearls, nor costly array ; for this was not looked upon to be modest apparel 
Sor holy women, that profest godliness and goodworks. But this adorning or apparel 
is for the immodest, and unshamefaced, and unsober women, that profess not godliness, 
neither follow those good works that God commands ; and therefore it doth not become 
men and women who profess true Christianity and godliness to be adorned with gold, 
or chains, or pearls, or costly array, with broidered hair; for these things are for 
the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and pride of life, which is not of the 
Father, And therefore all the holy men and women are to mind that which is more 
precious than gold: who are redeemed not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
JSrom your vain conversation; but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot. Therefore, as obedient children to God, not fashioning 
yourselves according to your former lusts in your ignorance; but as he which hath 
called you is holy, 30 be ye holy in all manner 6f conversation. (1 Pet. i. 14, 15.) 

“ Christ saith, The life is more than meat, and the body is more than raiment. 
(Luke xii. 23.) 

“Tread of a moral-wise philosopher, who, meeting a woman with her neck and 
breast bare, laid his hand upon her, and said, Woman, wilt thou sell this flesh? and 
she replying, Wo. Then pray, said he, shut up your shop (meaning her bare breasts 
and neck). So they were looked upon as harlots that went with their necks, breasts, 
and backs bare, and not civil people, even among the moral heathens. Therefore 
they that profess the knowledge of true Christianity should be ashamed of such 
things. You may see a book written by the very Papists, and another by Bazter, 
the Presbyterian, against bare breasts and bare bucks, and them that showed their 
flesh uncovered. They that were but in an outward profession did declare against 
such things, and therefore they which are in the possession of truth and true 
Christianity should be ashamed of such things. Read, I pray you, the third of 
Isaiah, and there you may see how that holy Prophet was grieved with the foolish 
women’s vain attire, and how he was sent by the Lord to reprove them. And envious, 
. persecuting Jezebel, her attired head and bravery, like a painted harlot, out of the 

truth did not keep her from the judgments of God, when the Lord stirred up Jehu 
against her. Doth not pride go before a fall, and a haughty mind before destruction? 
And God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. And Solomon saith, 
The Lord will destroy the house of the proud. (Prov. xv. 25.) For the day of the 
Lord shall be upon every one that is proud and lofty, etc., and he shall be brought low. 
(Isa. ii. 12, and Mal. 4.) Therefore take heed of calling the proud happy; for the 
Lord will scatter the proud in the imagination of their hearts, and exalt them of low 
degree. And you may read in the Revelations (chap. xvii.4 and xviii. 16) of the false 
' ehureh, how she was outwardly decked, but full of abomination, and came to a downfall 
at last, And therefore it is good for all that profess the truth to use this world as not 
abusing it; for the fashion of this world passeth away, but the Word of the Lord endureth 
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Sor ever. The Lord taketh pleasure in his people ; he will beautify the meek with salvation. 
(Ps. exlix. 4.) Therefore all that know the truth as it is in Jesus are to be beautified 
and clothed with this salvation, which salvation is a strong wall or a bulwark against 
that spirit that would lead you down into the fall from God, or into those things 
which the fallen man and woman delight in, and beautify or adorn themselves with. 
And therefore all that profess the truth be circumspect, sincere, and fervent, 
following the Lord Jesus Christ, who is not of this world, in whom ye have life and 
peace with God. <G. F. 
“The 24th of the 4th month, 1685.” 


913. Why do Friends keep their hats on in company ? 

Because they disapprove mere human distinctions, regarding 
all men as equal in the sight of God. 2. Because of a precept 
delivered by their founder to that effect. 


914. The Lord showed me that it [removing the hat} was an honour below, 
which he would lay in the dust and stain it; an honowr which proud flesh looked for, 
but sought not the honour which came from God only. That it was an honour in- 
vented to them in the fall, and in the alienation from God, who were offended if it 
were not given them, and yet would be looked upon themselves as saints, Church 
members, end great Christians. But Christ saith, How can ye believe who receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the honour that cometh from God only? And I 
(saith Christ) receive not honour of men, showing that men have honour which men 
will receive and give; but Christ will have none of it. This is the honowr which 
Christ will not receive, and which must be laid in the dust.—(Fox’s Journal.) 

In the year 1656, George Fox and other Friends were brought before the Judge 
of Assize in Cornwall upon a warrant, charging them with offences against the 
existing laws. Upon entering the court, they stood for some time with their hats 
on. The Judge asked the gaoler who they were, and on being informed they were 
prisoners, he said, ‘‘ Why do you not pull off your hats?” 

Yhe Quakers stood silent. 

JupaGe. “ Put off your hats.” 

Still they remained silent. 

Jupex. “The Court commands you to put off your hats,” 

G. Fox. ‘‘Where did ever any magistrate, king, or judge, from Moses to’ 
Daniel, command any to put off their hats when they came before them in the 
courts, either among the Jews (the people of God) or among the heathens? And if 
the law of England doth command any such thing, show me that law either written 
or printed.” 

Jupa@x, angrily. ‘‘I do not carry my law-books upon my back.” 

G. Fox. ‘Tell me, then, where it is printed in any statute-book, that I may 
read it.” 

Jupex. “Take him, prevaricator; I'll ferk him!” 

They were then removed out of court, and put among the thieves; but 
presently afterwards were ordered back. 

Jupe@x. ‘Come, where had they any hats from Moses to Daniel? Come, 
answer me; I have you now fast.” 

G. Fox. ‘Thou mayst read in the third chapter of Daniel, that the three 
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children were cast into the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, with their 
coats, their hose, and their hats on.” 

This ready and pointed answer silenced the Judge, and they were once more 
ordered away, and reconducted to prison.—(Marsh’s “Life of George Fox.’’) 

First, we say, That God, who is the Creator of man, and he to whom he oweth the 
dedication both of soul and body, is over all to be worshipped and adored, and that not 
only by the spirit, but also with the prostration of the body. Now kneeling, bowing, and 
uncovering of the head is the alone outward signification of our adoration towards 
God, and therefore it is not lawful to give it unto men.—(Barclay’s ‘ Apology.) 


915. Why do Friends refuse to take oaths ? 

* Because they understand literally that text, Matt. v. 34—36, 
“Swear not at all; neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool; neither-by Jerusalem, 
for it is the city of the great king. Neither shalt thou swear 
by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white 
or black. But let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay,” etc. 


916. The refusal of the early Quakers to take the oath of allegiance to Charles 
IT. (or to all kings alike), exposed them to new persecition at a time when the 
change of government and system would otherwise have brought them toleration; ~ 
_ but it furnished an additional proof of their sincerity, and excited wonder. Charles 
employed the most pressing solicitations, he offered large sums of money to win 
them. over to his interest, but without any success; they proved to be above 
corruption, and behaved like worthy disciples of the gospel, and forced the 
Protector to praise this new species of men whom he could not engage to his 
party by either gifts or threats; which means he had tried upon all other sects 
without ever missing his aim.—(Burder.) 
Fox was repeatedky brought before the judges of assize, for refusing to take the 
* oath of allegiance. He himself gives the following account of one of the examina- 
tions, and this will furnish his objections against the swearing of legal oaths :— 
«The judge cried, Give him the book, and the sheriff and the justices cried, Give 
him the book. Then the power of darkness rose up in them like a mountain; and a 
clerk lifted up a book tome. Istood still and said, ‘Ifit be a Bidle, give it me into 
my hand.’ / Yes, yes, said the judge and justices, give it him into hishand. So I took 
_ it,’and looked in it, and said, ‘I see it is a Bible; I am glad of it.’ Now he had 
caused the jury to be called, and they stood by (for after they had brought in 
their former verdict, he would not dismiss them, though they desired it; but told 
them he could not dismiss them yet; for he should have business for them, and there- 
fore they must attend, and be ready when they were called. And when he said so, I 
felt his intent, that if I was freed, he would come on again). SoI looked him in 
the face, and the witness of God started up in him and made him blush, when he 
Jocked at me again; for he saw that I saw him. Nevertheless, hardening himself, 
he caused the Oath to be read to me, the jury standing by. And when it was read, 
Te asked me, whether I would take the oath or no? Then said I, ‘Ye have given me 
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@ book here to kiss, and to swear on; and this book which ye have given me to kiss, 
says, kiss the Son; and the Son says in this book, swear not at all; and so says also 
the apostle James. Now (said I), I say as the book says: and yet ye imprison me. 
‘How chance ye do not imprison the book for saying so? How comes it that the 
book is at liberty amongst you, which bids me not swear; and yet ye imprison me, 
tfor doing as the book bids me? Why don’t ye imprison the book?’ Now as I was 
speaking this to them, and held up the Bible open in my hand, to show them the 
place in the book where Christ forbids swearing, they pluckt the book out of my 
hand again; and the judge said, Nay, but we will imprison George Fox —(Fox’s 
Journal.) 

917. Why do the Friends object to bells being employed to 
summon Christians to worship ? 

In this they follow the precepts of their founder, who 
denounced the custom. ‘“‘ When I heard the bell toll, to calli 
people together to the steeple-house, it struck at my life; for: 
it was just like a market-bell, to gather people together, that’ 
the priest might set forth his ware to sale.”—(Fox’s Journal.) 


918. Why do the Friends uniformly address each other as 
“thee” and “thou,” and at parting say “farewell”? 

Fox believed not only that the usual compliments and 
salutations of men were vain, but that he was commanded of 
God to forbid and discourage them:—‘* When the Lord sent 
me forth into the world, he forbid me to put off my hat to any; 
high or low. And I was required to Thee and Thow all men and 
women, without any respect to rich or poor, great or small. 
And as I travelled up and down, I was not to bid people Good 
morrow, or Good even; neither might I bow or scrape with 
my leg to any one. And this made the sects and professions to 
rage. But the Lord’s power carried me over all, to his glory ; 
and many came to be turned to God in a little time.’ —(E Ox’s 
Journal.) 

919. Nor could they [the Friends] humour the custom of Good night, Good 
morrow, God speed; for they knew the night was good, and the day was gocd, with- 
out wishing of either; and that in the other expression the holy name of God was 
too lightly and unthinkingly used, and therefore taken in vain: and therefore they _ 
did not only decline to use them, but found themselves often prest to reprove the 
practice.—(William Penn.) 

George Fox published ‘‘A Battle-door for Teachers and Professors to learn 


Plural and Singular—-You to mes and Thou to One; Singular one, Zhou» Plural — 
many, You,” i 
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920. The following are the general principles of Friends 
upon matters of conduct :— 


1. That itis not lawful to give to men such flattering titles, as Your Holiness, 
Your Majesty, Your Eminency, Your Excellency, Your Grace, Your Lordship, 
Your Honour, ete., nor to use those flattering words commonly called compli- 
ments. 

2, That it is not lawfal for Christians to kneel or prostrate themselves to any 
man, or to bow the body, or to uncover the head to them. 

8. That it is not lawful for a Christian to use superfiuities in apparel, as are 
of no use, save for ornament and vanity. 

4, That it is not lawful to use games, sports, plays, nor, among other things, 
comedies, among Christians, under the notion of recreations, which do not agree 
with Christian silence, gravity, and sobriety; for laughing, sporting, gaming, 
mocking, jesting, vain-talking, etc., is not Christian liberty, nor harmless mirth. 

5. That it is not lawful for Christians to swear at all under the gospel, not 
only not yainly and in their common discourse, which was also forbidden under the 
Mosaical law, but even not in judgment before the magistrate. 

6; That it is not lawful for Christians to resist evil, or to war or fight 
in any case. 


921. Why do Friends particularly urge the doctrine of 
non-resentment of evil ? : 

The following are their ten precepts upon this great point 
of Christian duty :— , 


922, Firstly. Because Christ commands that we should love owr enemies; but. 
war, on the contrary, teacheth us to hate and destroy them.—(Matt. v.43.) 

Secondly. Because the apostle saith, that we war not after the flesh, and that 
we fight not with flesh and blood; but outward war is according to the flesh, and. 
against flesh and blood; for the shedding of the one, and destroying of the other. 
—(Hph. vi. 12.) 

Thirdly. Because the apostle saith, that the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but spiritual; but the weapons of outward! warfare are carnal, such as 
cannon, muskets, spears, swords, etc., of which there: is: no mention im the armour 
described by Paul.—(1 Cor. x. 4.) 

Fourthly. Because James testifies, that wars and stiifes come from the lusts, 
which war in the members of carnal men; but Christians, that is, those that are 
truly saints, have crucified the flesh, with its affections and lusts, therefore they 
cannot indulge them by waging war. 

Fifthly. Because the prophets Isaiah and Micah have expressly prophesied 
that, in the mountain of the house of the Lord, Christ shall judge the nations, and 
then they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, ete.—(James iv.1; Gal. v. 24; 
Isa, ii. 4; Mic. iv. 3.) 

: Sixthly. Because the prophet foretold that, there should none hurt nor kill in 
all the holy mountain of the Lord; but outward war is appointed for killing and 
tesircying.—(Isa. lxv. 24.) 
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Seventhly. Because Christ said, that, his kingdom is not of this world, and there- 
‘fore that his servants shall not fight; therefore those that fight are not his disciples 
nor servants.—(John xviii. 46.) 

Eighthly. Because he reproved Peter for the use of his sword, saying, Put up 
again thy sword wnto his place ; for all they that take the sword, shall perish with the 
‘sword. Concerning which, Tertullian speaks well, lib. De Idol. How shall he fight 
in peace without a sword, which the Lord did take away? For although soldiers came 
to John, and received a form of observation; if also the centurion believed afterwards, 
he disarmed every soldier in disarming of Peter. Idem de Coron Mil. asketh, Shall it 


be lawful to use the sword, the Lord saying, That he that useth the sword shall perish 


by the sword?—(Matt, xxvi. 52.) 

WNinthly. Because the apostle admonished Christians, That they defend not them- 
selves, neither revenge by rendering evil for evil; but give place unto wrath; because 
vengeance is the Lord's. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. But war throughout 
teacheth and enjoineth quite the contrary.—(Rom. xii. 19.) 

Tenthly. Because Christ calls his children to bear his cross, not to crucify or kill 
others; to patience not to revenge; to truth and simplicity, not to fraudulent strata- 


gems of war, or to play the sycophant, which John himself forbids; to flee the glory 


of this world, not to acquire it by warlike endeavours; therefore war is altogether 
contrary unto the law and Spirit of Christ (Mark viii. 24).—(Barclay’s “‘ Apology.”) 


923. Why do the Friends object to pay tithes, and make it 

a law of their body that their members shall not do so? | 
For two reasons: one is, that they believe all compelled 
maintenance, even to gospel 


cause expressly contrary to 
Christ’s command, who said, 
Freely you have received, 
Sreely give ; at least, that the 
maintenance of gospel minis- 
ters should be free, and not 
SN forced. 

The other reason of their 
refusal is, because those mi- 
! misters are not gospel ones, in 
A Da hey that the Holy Ghost is not 





their foundation, but human 
arts and parts; so that it is not matter of humour or sullenness, 
but pure conscience towards God, that they cannot help to sup: i 


port National ministers where they dwell, which are but too 


ministers, to be unlawful, be- - 
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much and too visibly become ways of worldly advantage and 
preferment.—(W. Penn.) 


924. Why do the Friends dispense with marriage and 
other ceremonies ? 

Because, they say, marriage is an ordinance of God, and 
that God only can rightly join man and woman in marriage. 
Therefore, they use neither priest nor magistrate, but the man 
and woman concerned, take each other as husband and wife, in 
the presence of divers credible witnesses, promising unto each 
other, with God’s assistance, to be loving and faithful in that 
relation till death shall separate them. 


925. But, antecedent to all this, they first present themselves to the monthly 
meeting for the affairs of the church, where they reside, there declaring their 
intentions to take one another as man and wife, if the said meeting have nothing 
material to object against it. They are constantly asked the necessary questions, as 
in case of parents or guardians, if they have acquainted them with their intention, 
and have their consent, etc. The method of the meeting is to take a minute thereof, 
and to appoint proper persons to enquire of their conversation and clearness from all 
others, and whether they have diseharged their duty to their parents or guardians, 
and make report thereof the next monthly meeting, where the same parties are 
desired to give their attendance. In case it appears they proceed orderly, the 
- meeting passes their proposal, and so records it in their meeting book; and in case 

the woman be a widow and hath children, due care is there taken, that provision 
also be made by her for the orphans before the said marriage; advising the parties 
concerned to appoint a convenient time and place, and to give fitting notice to their 
relations, and such friends and neighbours, as they desire should be the witnesses of 
their marriage, where they take one another by the hand, and by name promising 
reciprocally after the manner before expressed. Of all which proceedings a narrative, 
in a way of certificate, is made to which the said parties first set their hands, 
thereby making it their act and deed; and then divers of the relations, spectators, 
and auditors, set their names as witnesses of what they said and signed. Which 
certificate is afterward registered in the record belonging to the meeting, where the 
marriage is solemnized, which regular method has been, as it deserves, adjudged in 
courts of law a good marriage, where it has been disputed and contested for want of 
the accustomed formality of priest and ring, etc., which ceremonies they have refused, 
not out of hwmour but conscience, reasonably grounded; in as much as no Scripture 
example tells us, that the priest had any other part of old time than that of a 
witness among the rest, before whom the Jews used to take one another: and there- 
fore this people look upon it as an imposition, to advance the power and profits of 
the clergy. And for the use of the ring, it is enough to say that it was an heathen 
and vain custom, and neyer in practice among the people of God, Jews or Primitive 
Christians. The words of the usual form, as with my body I thee worship, are hardly 
defensible. In short they are more careful, exact, and regular, than any form now 
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used, and it is free of the inconveniences other methods are attended with. Their 
care and checks being so many, and such, as no clandestine marriages can be 
performed among them,—(William Penn.) 


926. Why do Friends object to christenings, and the public 
naming of infants 2 

Because of their views of baptism, with which the usual 
ceremony of christening is inconsistent. In substitution for 
which, parents name their own children, which is usually some 
days after they are born, in the presence of the midwife, and 
those that were at the birth, etc., who afterwards sign a certi- 
Jficate of the birth and name of the child, or children, which is 


recorded in a proper book in the monthly meeting to which — 


the parents belong.—(W. Penn.) 


927. Why do the Friends wear no mourning for the dead ? 

Because they look upon the custom as a worldly ceremony 
and piece of pomp; and they ask what mourning is fit for a 
Christian to have at the departure of a beloved relation or 
friend should be worn in the mind, which is only sensible of 
the oss; and the love they had to them, and remembrance of 
them, to be outwardly expressed by a respect to their advice 
and care of those they have left behind them, and their love of 
that they loved. Which conduct of theirs, though unfashion- 
able, leaves nothing of the substance of things neglected or 
undone ; and as they aim at no more, so that simplicity of life 
is what they observe with great satisfaction, though it some- 
times happens not to be without the mockeries of the-vain 
world they live in. 

928. Their burials are performed with simplicity. If the corpse of the deceased 
be near any public meeting place, it is usually carried thither, for the more con- 
venient reception of those that accompany it to the ground they bury in; and it so 
falls out sometimes, that while the meeting is gathering for the burial, some or 
other have a word of exhortation, for the sake of the people there met together; 
after which, the body is borne away by young men, or those that are of their 
neighbourhood, or that were most of the intimacy of the deceased party, the corpse 
being in a plain coffin, without any covering or furniture upon it. At the ground, 
they pause some time before they put the body into its grave, that if anyone there: 


should have anything upon them to exhort the people, they may not be disap- 


pointed ; and that the relations may the more retiredly and solemnly take their last 


leave of the corpse of their departed kindred, and the spectators have a sense of } : 
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mortality by the occasion then given them to reflect upon their own latter end. 
—(William Penn.) 


929. Why, although the population of the United Kingdom 
has more than doubled itself in the last fifty years, is the Society 
of Friends therein less in number than at the beginning of the 
century ? 

It appears that the early Friends, in magnifying a previously 
slighted truth (the indwelling word), fell into the natural error 
of giving it relatively an undue place, so depriving their repre- 
sentations of Christian truths of the symmetry they would 
otherwise have possessed, and influencing their practices and 
those of their successors in a twofold manner, negatively as 
well as positively. 


930. Under the latter head may be enumerated the Society’s practice in refusing 
to pay tithes and other ecclesiastical demands, its mode of worship, its views respecting 
preaching, prayer, the disuse of symbolic rites, ete. Under the former, or negative 
influence, its disparagement of the human reason, its once inadequate estimate of the 
value of Holy Scripture, and its seclusive system of Church government. Not only 
did the founders of Quakerism organizo their Church in conformity with the belief, 
that the existence of a human hierarchy militates against the full acknowledgment of 
Christ as the only high priest and head of His Church, governing it immediately by 
His Spirit, and constituting the entire company of believers a holy priesthood, but 
they also refused to make any pecuniary payments for the support of a humanly- 
appointed ministry. A great proportion of the first Friends had been Puritans ; 
and whilst the faith they adopted might be regarded as a reaction from Puritanism, 
they carried with them into the new society many of their former ideas and practices, 
and much of the Puritan phraseology. Amongst these ideas was a strong belief in 
the authority of the Church to direct the conduct of its members in external matters 
of secondary importance. Thus, while claiming from the civil power the utmost 
liberty of conscience, they did not always allow it to their own followers, but made 
obedience to the regulations of the “yearly meeting”’ an essential of Church fellow- 
ship, even when those regulations were destitute of direct Scriptural authority. 
This contraction of the basis on which Christian fellowship rests, has been one of 
the weakest points of Quakerism.—(First Prize Essay ‘‘On the Causes of the 
Decline cf Quakerism,” by J. S. Rountree.) 


It is impossible to fix a set period for the decline of a 
religious body; we can only do so for some of the symptoms of 
a decline, for we must keep in mind that such symptoms may 
be counteracted by the addition of some unconsidered causes 
of life. I think, however, that these two symptoms of decline 

_make themselves manifest very early in the eighteenth century : 
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first, Quakerism ceased from its great deeds; secondly, the 
great sufferings of the Quakers were put an end to. The 
missionary aggression of Quakerism upon every other body 
ceased ; the persecution of the Quakers by every other body 
ceased; they neither attacked as they used, nor were attacked 
as they had been. 





931. It is said that Whitfield and Wesley complained that their converts who 
went to no plays, balls, races, or other worldly amusements, yet became worldly by 
the love of money. We have seen the same result in Quakerism. The unchurchly 
prohibition of exercises which are human, and not carnal, explains both. Our 
Divine Discipliner has given us arts, music, poetry, the drama, as preservatives from 
worldhness, if acknowledged and used as his gifts. But if we account these things 
worldly, we throw ourselves under the mercy of the world we thiuk to escape ; 
nothing is left for the exercise of our faculties, save eating, drinking, making 
money. The growth of Quakerism lies in its enthusiastic tendency. The sub- 
mission of Quakers to the commercial tendency is signing away the life of their own 
schism. Pure enthusiasm and the pursuit of money (which is an enthusiasm) can 
never co-exist, never co-operate. 

But the greatest loss of power reserved for Quakerism is the re-assumption by 
the Catholic Church of those Catholic truths which Quakerism was separated to 
witness and to vindicate. The Church has a right to fulfil the Quaker idea (the 
truth which George Fox and his fellows beheld, as distinct from that individually 
and secularly characterized schism, which they built as a home for that truth), 
because it was in the Church before George Fox beheld it, as their great apologist 
implicitly confesses by his quotations and authorities. But not only before 
Quakerism, but coevally with Quakerism also, the Quaker Idea, as distinct from its 
schismatic dress, was in the Chureh.—(Second Prize Essay, “The Peculium, or the 
Decline of the Society of Friends,” by T, Hancock.) 





SECTION XIII.-REASONS OF THRE PROTESTANT 
DISSENT FROM THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


[The following Reasons have been derived chiefly from the ‘ Dissenterse 
Catechism,” by the Rey. §. Palmer. This Catechism, first published in 1743, 
has since passed through a great number of editions, and may be said to haye , 
been adopted by the great body of Dissenters as expressive of their sentiments.] 


932. What are the principles on which the Protestant 


Dissenters ground their separation from the Church by law 


established ? 


The right of private judgment and liberty of conscience, in e 


4 





; 
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opposition to all human authority in matters of religion; the 
supremacy of Christ as the only head of his Church, and the 
sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures as the rule of faith and 
practice. 


933. Does not the Scriptures require us to be subject to the 
civil magistrate, as the minister of God, for conscience sake? 

Yes, doubtless, in all civil affairs (Rom. xiii. 1—5; 1 Peter 
ii. 13, 14), but not in matters of religion, much less in things 
contrary to the law of God, for God cannot deny himself; so 
that all human laws which are inconsistent with the divine 
ought to be disobeyed. 


934. But is every private man to judge for himself, whether 
the laws of his country are agreeable to the laws of God? 

Certainly, in the affairs of religion, every man ought to 
judge for himself, since every man must render an account of 
himself to God (Rom. xiv. 12), who has given us an infallibie 
rule in his Word to guide us, and reasonable faculties to under- 
stand it; which private persons are as capable of using, to 
discover the way of truth and duty, as magistrates and large 
bodies of men. Besides, religion is a personal thing, and no 
further deserves the name than as it is the effect of convic- 
tion and choice. 


935. But are we not required in Scripture (Heb. xii. 7—17) 
to obey owr spiritual rulers? 

We know of no spiritual rulers who have a juster claim to 
implicit faith and unlimited obedience than civil magistrates. 
The Word of God expressly forbids Christians giving up con- 
science to the direction of any man. 

And the apostles themselves disclaimed all dominion over 
it; and urged it upon their hearers to examine and judge 
for themselves, 

-936. Call no man your Father upon earth, neither be ye called Masters, for one 
is your Master, even Christ (Matt. xxiii, 9, 10). In vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men (Matt. xv. 9). Stand fast in 


the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free (Gal. v. 1). 
Not that we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy 
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(2 Cor. i. 24). Neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being examples to 
the flock (1 Peter v. 3). 


Philip said to Nathaniel, Come and see (John i. 46). Why even of yourselves 


judge ye not what is right (Luke xii. 57)? Whether it be right to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye (Acts iv. 10). These (Bereans) were more 
noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
_ those things were so (Acts xvii.11). I speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I 
say (1 Cor, x.15). Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind (Rom. xiv. 5). 
Prove all things: hold fast that which is good (1 Thes. y. 21). 


937. Have we any instances in Scripture of wise and good 
men refusing to conform to the national established religion ? 

Yes; Daniel followed the dictates of his own conscience in 
praying to his God, as he had been used to do, when the king 
had issued out a decree against it (Dan. vi. 10). As did also 
the three Hebrew youths, in refusing to conform to the 
worship of the image which Nebuchadnezzar set up. 

938. When “the princes, the governors, and captains, the judges, the treasurers, 


the counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the provinces were gathered together 
at the dedication of the image, and an herald proclaimed the king’s order for all the 


people to worship it,” and they refusing to do so were threatened with being cast, ~ 


for their Wonconformity, into the fiery furnace, they nobly replied, “If it be so, 
our God whom we serve will deliver us out of thy hand, O king. But if not, be it 
known to thee, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up” (Dan. iii. 17, 18). 

In like manner the apostles of Christ disobeyed the Jewish priests and rulers 
in not conforming to the religion of their country ;» and when reproyed by the High 
Priest, for violating their command, they bravely answered, “‘ We ought to obey 
God rather than man” (Acts v. 29). i 


939. May a few men, who are dissatisfied with the national — 
religion, publish their private sentiments, and worship God 


according to them in places of their own? 


If men have a right to think for themselves, they must have 


an equal right to act according to their judgment and con- 


science, and are in duty bound to do it. So that where persons 


think the established forms of religion unscriptural or defective, 
a regard to their own edification, and the cause of pure religion, 
requires them to dissent. On this principle, the first Christians 


dissented from the Jewish Church, the Gentile converts from 
Pagan establishments, and the Church of England from the 


Church of Rome. 
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940. Ought we not to be very cautious how we separate 
Srom a Christian and Protestant Church ? 

Doubtless it is not every trifling circumstance that will 
vindicate separations among ‘Christians. But the Dissenters 
apprehend that the grounds of their separation from the 
Church of England are so many and important as fully to 
justify them in it. 


941. What are the principal things in the Church of 
England on which Dissent from it is founded ? 

1. Its general frame and constitution as national and 
established. 

2. The character and authority of certain officers appointed 
in it. 

3. The imposition of a stated form of prayer, called the 
Liturgy, and many exceptional things contained therein. 

4. The pretended right of enjoining unscriptural cere- 
monies. 

5. The terms on which ministers are admitted into their 
office. 

6. The want of liberty in the people to choose their own 
ministers. And 

7. The corrupt state of the church discipline. 


942. What is the opinion of Dissenters respecting cere« 
| monies in divine worship ? 

They disapprove of such as are of human invention, 
especially when made necessary, and think themselves 
’ bound to refuse complying with them. 

943. Are the ceremonies of the Church of England 
Sorbidden in Scripture ? 

They are not expressly forbidden in Scripture (because 
they were not in use early enough) ; but all will-worship is, one 
kind of which these are; and their not being commanded, is a 
sufficient reason for refusing them. 


See Col. ii. 20—23, ** Why are ye subject to ordinances, after the command 
ments and doctrines of men? ‘Which things have indeed a show of wisdom in 
will-worship and humility.” 
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944. Does not the Church claim authority to decree rites 
and ceremonies in divine worship ? 

Yes, expressly, in' the 20th Article; but Dissenters deny 
the claim, and cannot submit to any of her ceremonies, till she 
can prove her authority to enjoin them from’ Scripture. 


945. Are not these ceremonies indifferent? Where then 
can be the harm of complying with them ? é 

Though allowed to be indifferent in themselves, they may 
not be so in all the circumstances of them; and if they were, 
they would cease to be so when made terms of Christian 
communion. 

See 1 Cor. vi. 12, “ All things are lawful to me, but I will not be brought 
under the power of any.”—Vide ‘“‘Furneaux’s Letters to Blackstone,” pp. 156— 
160, 2nd Edition. ; J 

946. What harm can there be in submitting to authority 
in things indifferent, for the sake of peace? 

It would be acknowledging in those who have assumed the 
office of government in the Church, a right which Christ never 
gave them, the pretension to which is derogatory to his honour; 
and it would be giving up that “liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free,” and in which we are exhorted to stand fast 
(Gal. v. 1). 

947. Are we not commanded to “let all things be done 
decently and in order”? May not, therefore, the heads of the 
Church appoint whatever is necessary thereunto ? 

All Christians must judge for themselves what is decent and 
orderly ; some think those to be so which others deem the 
reverse. And no persons whatsoever have a right to determine 
for any but themselves, for we own no heads of the Church 
upon earth. 

948. Are any bad consequences likely to arise from those 
few ceremonies which the Church of England has appointed ? 

They can do no good, and may be abused to bad purposes. 
They tend to destroy simplicity of divine worship ; they encou- 
rage superstition, and lead the way to Popery, which abounds 
with human inventions. 
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949. But does not the Church of England disclaim the 
errors of Popery ? 

It does so in words, but not in fact, so long as it claims 
authority in matters of faith, or a right to decree ceremonies. 
Those ceremonies which it uses are evidently of Popish 
origin ; and upon the same principle that it adopts these, 
if might admit all the rest. 


950. What are the ceremonies used in the Church of 
England ? 

1. Bowing towards the east. 2. Bowing at the name of 
Jesus. 3. Signing with the cross in baptism. 4. Particular 
gestures in worship, especially kneeling at the Lord’s Supper. 


951. What is the ceremony of bowing to the east? 

The communion-table (which is called the altar, and is 
inclosed with rails) is placed at the east end of the church, and 
to it rigid Churchmen turn their faces, from all other parts, 
when they say the Creed, and bow when they come to the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

This ceremony was recommended by Archbishop Laud’s Canons, and 
enforced by him with great severity. 

952. What do Dissenters object to tn this ceremony ? 

1. That Christian churches are to have no altars, but only a 
convenient table, at which to administer the Lord’s Supper. 

The primitive Christians had no altars. Pope Sylvester first consecrated 
them, a.D. 1334, 

2. That there is no reason why this should be placed in the 
eastern part of the building, that being no more sacred than 
any other; nor was it so placed after the Reformation, till 
Laud’s time, but in the body of the church. 

Accordingly, the Rubric says, ‘‘the table shall stand in the body of the 
church or chancel.’” 

3. That the communion-table has no more sanctity in it 
than any other table, and that the custom of bowing towards it 
had its rise in Popery, which teaches that the bread and wine 
_ placed upon it are the very body and blood of Christ, which 
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the Church of England professes, with all other Protestants, 
to deny. 

Not indeed quite consistently, while some expressions of the Liturgy remain. 
The Catechism says, ‘‘ the thing signified in the Lord’s Supper is the body and blood 
of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful.” 

_ 4. That bowing the body in any particular part of divine 
worship is an unscriptural ceremony, and savours of super- 
stition. (Col. ii. 18.) 

5. Worshipping towards the east seems to have been an old 
heathen custom, which the Scripture expressly condemns. (See 
Ezek. viii. 16.) 


953. Does not the Scripture expressly require that “‘ at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow” ? 

That passage of Scripture cannot reasonably be taken in a 
literal sense, and therefore does not authorize the practice of 
bowing the body when the name of Jesus is mentioned. 


954. How does this appear? 

1. It is unreasonable to suppose that such a ceremony 
should be enjoined in honour of the Son, and not of the Father 
also; or at the mention of the name of Jesus, and not of any 
other of the names by which the Son of God is as frequently 
called. 5 

2. If any part of this text is to be literally taken, the whole 
-of it ought to be so, which is too absurd to be admitted ; for it 
is there required also that every tongue should confess that 
Christ is the Lord of all things in heaven, and on earth, and 
under the earth. (Phil. ii. 10.) 

3. That Church people themselves do not practise according 
to the literal sense of this text, for none of them (except the 
women) bow the knee, but the HEAD. 

Some have said that this ceremony is not enjoined, but is founded only in 
custom; but this is a mistake. The 52nd injunction of Queen Blizabeth (a.D. 1559) 
is as follows :—‘‘ It is to be necessarily received, that whensoever the name of Jesus 
shall be in any lesson, sermon, or otherwise pronounced, due reverence be made of 
all persons, young and old, with lowness of courtesy, and uncovering of heads of the 


man kind, as thereunto doth necessarily belong, and heretofore hath been accus- 
tomed.”’ See also Canon 18, 
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4, That the literal translation of the passage is not at the 
name, but 1n the name of Jesus. 

It is observable that in the Common Prayer Book this was read (as in the old 
translation of the Bible), un the name, etc. (viz., Hpistle for Palm-Sunday), till Laud 


made this alteration, as he did many more, without the sanction of Convocation 
or Parliament.—(Neal.) 


5. Some learned and zealous divines of the Church have 
given up this text as not to the present purpose, Dr. Nichols 
in particular. 


955. What is the pretence for the priest crossing the 
forehead in baptism ? 

It is said to be done as a token that the person baptized 
‘shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, 
and manfully to fight under his banner.” . 


The cross in baptism was introduced in the fourth century, by a sect 
ealled the Basilidians. 


956. What is objected with respect to this ceremony ? 

1, That Christ never appointed it. 

2. If the mark of a cross must be used as a badge of a 
disciple of Christ, it ought either to be visible and permanent, 
or often repeated, as it is by the Papists. 

8. To use this sign in baptism is to make two sacraments 
of one, according to the definition of a sacrament, as “ an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” 

4, To use any ceremony in baptism as a token of the cross 
(or sufferings) of Christ, is to make this ordinance interfere 
with the Lord’s Supper, in which bread and wine are divinely 
appointed with this special design. 

5. Making this ceremony essential to the administration of 
_ baptism, is an unreasonable and unjust imposition on the 
consciences of those who might scruple it. 


957. What is there exceptionable in the Church respecting 
gestures in divine worship ? 
The Church authoritatively requires the people to be 
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tontinually changing their postures; to stand in particular 
parts of the service, to kneel in others, and to sit in others, 
when neither Scripture nor reason points out the difference ; 
and always to knee] at receiving the sacrament. 


The most unaccountable instance of this kind is, the order to sit when 
the Epistles are read, and to stand at the reading of the Gospels. 


958. Is not the reverent posture of kneeling the best suited to 
the solemn ordinance of the Lord’s Supper? 

If so, our Saviour certainly knew it, and would have enjoined 
it or taught us to use it by practising it with his disciples 
when he first instituted the ordinance. » 


959. Is the posture of the Dissenters the same that our 
Lord and his disciples used? 

No; but it is certain they used the same posture with that 
in which they received their common meals, viz., the recumbent 
posture, which was lying on sofas round the table, supporting 
themselves by leaning with the left elbow upon it. 

The Dissenters therefore think that, as sitting is the common 
table posture now, they come the nearest to our Saviour’s 
pattern in using it at his table. This is most suitable to the 
idea of the Lord’s Supper as a feast; and it was, doubtless, the 
converting the table into an altar that introduced the custom of 
kneeling at it. Pope Honorius ordained it, a.p. 1214. 


960. But why should Dissenters object to so trifling a 
ceremony as kneeling at the Sacrament, since they do not 
seruple kneeling at prayer ? 

1. They cannot think it a trifling ceremony, when, as 
enjoined by the Church, it looks greatly like the adoration of 
the elements, and took its rise from the Popish adoration of 
them as the very body and blood of Christ. 

. Besides, the Church of England imposes kneeling as a 
necessary term of communion; for which reason alone (sup- | 
posing it indifferent in itself) it ought not to be submitted to. 
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961. Do not the Dissenters make it a term of communion 
to receive the Sacrament sitting ? 

No; the communicants among them are entirely at liberty 
to use the posture they like the best, and some few have been 
known to kneel. 


962. Are there not some other ceremonies observed in the 
Church of England ? 

There are several customs which partake of the nature of 
ceremonies, and are liable to much the same objections—e. 9., 
wearing particular habits, observing certain days as holy, the 
distinction of places, and the use of sponsors in baptism; all 


_ which are mere human and arbitrary appointments. 


963. What is eaceptionable respecting habits? 
Besides the distinction made in the form and colour of their 


\ garments, according to the different orders of the clergy, when- 


ever they read the prayers, or administer the sacraments or 
other rites, they are obliged to have on the swrplice, which is 
made of white linen, as an emblem of purity, which, if there be 
a sermon, is worn over the other robes, and taken off when 
the prayers are ended. 


964. What is the opinion of the Devens concerning these 
habits ? 
‘They consider them as relics of Popish superstition, parti- 


_cularly the surplice and the change of raiment in the term of 


divine service; but they especially object to the imposition of 
any kind of dress in the worship of God, though they do not 
conceive one form or colour of a garment to be in itself more 
sinful than another. 


The surplice was first worn by Pagan priests, and was brought into the 
Church of Rome by Pope Adrian, 796. 


965. What days does the Church appoint to be kept holy? 
No less than 150 in the year, besides the Lord’s-day—e. g., 
29 feasts, 16 vigils (or fasts before holydays), 40 fasts in Lent, 
12 ember days, 3 rogation days, 4. solemn days, and all Fridays 
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in the year (excepting Christmas-day), which, besides those 
in Lent, are 46. 


See the ‘Calendar ‘and Table of Feasts,” etc. If it be said these days are 
not all designed to be kept holy, it is replied, the 13th canon as strictly enjoins the 
celebration of them as of the Lord’s-day. If it be now thought needless to keep 
them, why are they not abolished? 


966. Are not some of these days observed with “ peculiar ‘3 
solemnity ? é 

Yes; Christmas-day, Good Friday, Easter Sunday, and 
Whit Sunday, on which days (excepting Good Friday, which 
is a solemn fast) there is a communion in all the parishes, 
and in many of them on these days only in the whole year. 


967. Besides these, most other Sundays in the year are distinguished by par- 
ticular names, as they are in the Church of Rome—e.g., the first, second, third, and 
fourth Sundays in Advent, and six after it; Septwagesima Sunday, the third before 
Lent; Senagesima Sunday, the second before Lent; Quinquagesima Sunday, the next 
before Lent; five Sundays in Lent; Trinity Sunday, and twenty-five Sundays 
after it. 


968. What do Dissenters object to in the appointment ia 
these holy- -days ? 

1. It is impossible that many of them should be observed 
without a culpable neglect of business. 

2. Such observances encourage superstition and will-worship, 
and are a tacit reflection on the great Head of the Church, 
who has required no day to be kept holy but the weekly 
Sabbath. 

3. Some passages in Scripture strongly discourage them, 
especially Gal. iv. 9—11, “ How turn ye again to the weak and 
beggarly elements? Ye observe days, and months, and times, 
and years; I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you — 
labour in vain.” 


969. What is particularly objected to in the observance 
of Saints’-days ? 

Tt looks like the adoration of departed spirits, as practised — 
in the Church of Rome, and thus leads to Popery, as it 
evidently sprung from thence. 
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970. What distinction of places is remarkable in the 
Establishment ? 

Besides the supposed holiness of the consecrated building, 
improperly called the church, the peculiar sanctity of the altar 
demands particular notice. The communion-table (which, from 
the Popish notion of the sacrifice of the Eucharist, was called an, 
altar) is placed in the chancel (which is situated at the east end 
of the church), upon an ascent, and inclosed with rails, within 
which the priest alone enters. To this he comes from the desk, 
in the midst of the prayers, to read part of the communion 
service, though there be no communion—viz., the command- 
ments, the epistle, the gospel, and the offertory. 


Passages of Scripture, recommending liberality to the poor and to the clergy, 
which is collected while these are read. In some churches the altar is at such a 
distance that few of the people can hear. The priest is required to stand on tha 
north side of the table. 


The marriage ceremony is also performed at the altar—an 
evident relic of Popery, which makes matrimony one of the 
seven sacraments. 


If it be objected that the Dissenters are inconsistent in submitting to be married 
at the altar, it is answered, they consider marriage as a civil affair, and therefore 
can submit to the will of the magistrate in regard to the place as well as other cir. 
eumstances of this rite. But, perhaps, in this respect the Quakers are the most 
consistent. 

971. What is the office of Sponsors in the baptism g 
enfants ? 

Sponsors (or, as they are commonly called, godfathers and 
godmothers) personate the child at its baptism, and solemnly 
engage for its religious education, and even promise and vow 
three things in its name :—“‘1st, That it shall renounce the 
devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked 


“world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh ; 9nd, That it shall 


believe all the articles of the Christian faith; 3rd, That it 
shall keep God’s holy will and commandments, and walk in 
the same all the days of its life.” 


972. For every male child there must be two godfathers and one godmother 
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for every female, one godfather and two godmothers. We have no account of any 
earlier than the fifth century. 


973. What are the chief exceptions against the office of 
‘Sponsors ? 

1. It excludes the parents from engaging for the education 
of their own children, who are, in general, the fittest to 
undertake it, and who, after all, must have the chief concern 
in it. 

Note-—The parents are, by the 29th canon, expressly ex- 
cluded being sponsors, and even excused from being present. 

2. It is a hardship to be obliged to provide three sureties 
for every child, when none-are obliged to undertake the office. 

3. It is making a human addition to what many regard 
as an ordinance of Christ, and a new condition of receiving 
it; for none can be baptized in the Church of England 
without sponsors. 


They are dispensed with in the private half-baptism—a ceremony for which it is 
difficult to conceive any rational foundation, The original of it, doubtless, was the 
same with that of allowing midwives to baptize, viz., the opinion that none dying 
unbaptized can be saved. 

4, The engagement is such as none can literally fulfil. The best man on earth 
cannot be answerable for the faith or conduct of another. If it be said, “* All that 
the sureties can be supposed to promise is, that they will use all proper meuns that 
the child may understand and believe the articles of the Christian faith, and 
maintain a truly Christian conduct,” it is replied— 

Even this is too much for any to promise who do not mean to haye a 
principal concern jn the child’s education, which it cannot be supposed sponsors in 
ordinary should intend, or even be capable of. And it might well be imagined that 
many ignorant and immoral persons, through the necessity of haying sureties, and 
for want of better, would be tempted into hypocrisy and a solemn mockery of God, 
by promising what they never meant to fulfil. This is accordingly known to be a 
common case. And thus— 

6. Infant baptism not only degenerates into a mere matter of ceremony, but 
becomes the occasion of sin. The practice of being sponsors by proxy is both 
farcical and profane. 
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SECTION XIV.—WESLEYAN METHODISM AND 
ITS DIVISIONS. 


074. Why were the Wesleyans so called? 
From the fact of their being founded by Mr. John Wesley, 
a clergyman of the Church of England. 


975. John Wesley, the originator of the Methodists, was born in 1703, at 
Epworth, in Lincolnshire. Having received his early edueation at the Charter- 
house, he became afterwards fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. From reading the works of 
William Law, author of the ‘Serious Call,’’ he, 
his brother Charles, and a few young friends, 
entered into that strict course of life which 
marked the first Methodists. They received the 
sacrament every week, observed all the church, 
visited prisons, rose at four o’clock, and partook 
of no amusement. From the exact method in 
which they disposed of each hour, they acquired 
the nickname, of Methodists, and are the only 
people who willingly take to themselves a term 
first given in reproach. He now appeared as a 
zealous reformer, and travelled into Georgia to 
convert the Indians. In essentials he differed 
nothing from the Church of Eng'and. But being, JOUN WESLEY. 
like Whitfield, excluded from the regular pulpits, 
he was, in a manner, forced into dissent. He established, therefore, numerous 
congregations throughout the kingdom, and his new system took the name of 
Methodism, or Wesleyanism, to distinguish it from the Methodism of Whitfield. 
The followers of Wesley would seem to have adopted the general sentiments of 
Arminius, for they established an organ in the press, which went for many years 
under the name of “ The Arminian Magazine.” The followers of Whitfield, on 
the other hand, adhered to the opinions of Calvin, and are still known as 
Calvinistic Methodists. 

John Wesley was a great traveller; his system included “‘itineratism,” or a 
constant migration from place to place, of the regular ministers ; and he set his 
followers a powerful example in this respect. It is computed that in the course of 
his preaching and governing, he travelled 8000 miles every year. He visited his 
congregations alternately ; preached constantly three or four times in one day; 
rose at four, and employed all his spare time in reading and writing. Few men 
‘haye written so yoluminously as he; divinity, devotional and controversial, history, 
philosophy, medicine, politics, and poetry were all at times the subject of his pen. 
John Wesley died March 2, 1791, in nis 88th year.—(Coke and Moore’s Life, 
Jones’ Biog. Dic.) } 
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The denomination was first founded in the year 1729, by one Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. John Wesley. In the month of November of that year, the latter being then 
fellow of Lincoln College, began to spend some evenings in reading the Greek 
Testament, with Charles Wesley, student, Mr. Morgan, commoner of Christ 
Church, and Mr. Rookham, of Merton College. Others of Mr. John Wesley’s pupils 
joined them. They began then to visit the sick in the town, and the prisoners in 
the castle. Two years elapsed and they were joined by Mr. Ingham, of Queen’s 
College, Mr. Broughton, and Mr. Hervey, author of the “ Meditations”; and in 
1735 by Mr. George Whitfield, then in his eighteenth year. At this time their 
number amounted to about fourteen. Ph 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































: 
THE FOUNDEY CHAPEL, WINDMILL STREET, MOORFIELDS, THE MEBTING-PLACE OF 
‘ tr 


WESLEY'S FIRST SOCIETY IN LONDON. 


A. Mr. Wesley’s apartments. 3B. Mr. Wesley’s study. OC. Bell, rung at five 
o’clock to morning seryice, at nine evening family prayer, and sundry other — 
times. D. Common entrance to all parts of the premises, also to publi 
service in the chapel. EH. Entrance to chapel only. F. Dwelling- house for . 
the family, preachers, etc., entrance through the chapel. G. School, band by 
room, ete, H. Stable, I, Coach-house and yard, " ac i 

' 
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976. Why was the name Methodists applied to the followers 
of Wesley and Whitfield? 

From a strict method observed by them and their friends 
in the regulation of their time and devotions. 


977. What were the predisposing causes of Methodism ? 

The very low state of morality and religion in England at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century must have 
appeared shocking to minds such as those of Mr. Wesley and 
his companions, and doubtless led them to adopt any “method” 
by which a reformation of manners could be brought about. 





978. In reference to this subject, Dr. Butler, Bishop of Durham, author of the 
** Analogy of Religion,” 1780, says, ‘‘It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry; 
but that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious, and accordingly they treat 
it as if, in the present age, this were an agreement among all people of discern- 
ment, and nothing remained but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the. 
pleasures of the world.” 


979. What are distinguishing tenets of the Wesleyan 
Methodists ? 

The doctrines of the Wesleyan Methodists are the same as 
the Church of England, as set forth in her Liturgy, Articles, 
and Homilies. 


980. This, however, is a disputed point. Their own doctrinal test is found in 
certain volumes of Mr. Wesley’s sermons, and his notes on the New Testament. 
_ Among the most prominent of these doctrines, next to the being of God, his per- 
fections and worship are, original sin, moral impotency, the sufficiency of grace, 
the atonement, general redemption, justification by faith, the witness and work of 
_ the Spirit, entire regeneration, good works as the fruit thereof, eternal life, and 
everlasting punishment. 


Mr. Wesley, in his appeal to men of reason and religion, 
thus declares his sentiments :— 


‘©All I teach respects either the nature and condition of justification, the 
nature and condition of salvation, the nature of justifying and saving faith, or the 
author of faith and salvation. ' That justification whereof our articles and homilies 
speak, signifies present forgiveness, and consequently acceptance with God. I 
believe the condition of this is faith; I mean not only that without faith we cannot 
be justified, but also that, as soon as any one has true faith, in that moment he is 
justified. Good works follow this faith, but cannot go before it, much less can 
sanctification, which implies a continued course of good works, springing from 


é 
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‘holiness of heart. But it is allowed that sanctification goes before our justification 
at the last day, Heb. xii. 14. Repentance, and fruits meet for repentance, go before _ 
faith. Repentance absolutely must go before faith ; fruits meet for it, if there be 
opportunity. By repentance I mean conviction of sin, producing real desires and 
sincere resolutions of amendment; by salvation I mean not barely deliverance from 
hell, but a present deliverance from sin. Faith in general, is a divine supernatura, 
evidence, or conviction of things not seen, not discoverable by our bodily senses + 
justifying faith implies not only a divine evidence or conviction that God was ir 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, but a sure trust and confidence that 
Christ died for my sins, that he loved me, and gave himself for me. And the 
moment a penitent sinner believes this, God pardons and absolves him; and 
as soon as his pardon or justification is witnessed to him by the Holy Ghost, 
he is saved. From that time (unless he make shipwreck of the faith) salvation 
gradually increases in his soul. 

“The author of faith and salvation is God alone. There is no more of power 
than of merit in man; butas all merit is in the Son of God, in what he has done 
and suffered for us, so all power is in the Spirit of God. And, therefore, every 
man, in order to believe unto salvation, must receive the Holy Ghost.” 


981. A still clearer view of the doctrines of the Wesleyan 
Methodists may be obtained from the following questions and 
answers, extracted from the Minutes of Conference, the statute- 
book of this body :— 


Q. “In what sense is Adam’s sin imputed to all mankind ?”—A. “In Adam all 
die, i.c., 1, our bodies then became mortal; 2, our souls died, é.e., were disunited — 
from God; and hence, 3, we are all born with a sinful, devilish nature ; by reason . 
whereof, 4, we are children of wrath, liable to death eternal.” (Rom. v. 18; 
Eph. ii. 3.) é 

Q. ‘In what sense is the righteousness of Christ imputed to all mankind or 
to believers ?”—A. “We do not find it expressly affirmed in Scripture that God 
imputes the righteousness of Christ to any, although we do find that faith is 
imputed for righteousness. That text, ‘As by one man’s disobedience all men 
were made sinners, so by the obedience of one all were made righteous,’ we conceive 
means by the merits of Christ all men are cleared from the guilt of Adam’s 
actual sin.” ; 

Q. “Can faith be lost but through disobedience p?—A, Jt cannot: A 
believer first inwardly disobeys—inclines to sin with his heart; then his intercourse — 
with God is cut off, i.e., his faith is lost; and after this he may fall into outward 
sin, being now weak, and like another man.” 

Q. “What is implied in being a perfect Christian p’—A, “The loving the 
Lord our God with all our heart, and with all our mind, and soul, and 
strength.” F 

Q. “ Does this imply that all inward sin is taken away ??—A, ** Without doubt, 
or how could we be said to be saved ‘from all our uncleannesses’ P”’ (Ezek. 


Xxxvi, 29.) ; 
Q. “‘ How much is allowed by our brethren who differ from us with regard to 
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entire sanctification ?”—A, ‘‘ They grant, 1, that every one must be entirely sanc- 
tified in the article of death; 2, that till then a believer daily grows in grace, comes 
nearer and nearer to perfection; 3, that we ought to be continually pressing after 
this, and to exhort all others to do so.” 

Q. ‘* What do we allow them ?”—4A. ‘‘ We grant, 1, that many of those who 
have died in the faith, yea, the greater part of those we have known, were not 
sanctified throughout, not made perfect in love, till a little before death; 2, that 
the term sanctification is continually applied by St. Paul to all that were justified, 
that were true believers; 3, that by this term alone he rarely (if ever) means saved 
from all sin; 4, that consequently it is not proper to use it in this sense, without 
adding the word ‘ wholly, entirely,’ or the like; 5, that the inspired writers almost 
continually speak of or to those who were justified, but very rarely either of 
or to those who were sanctified; 6, that consequently it behoves us to speak in 
public almost continually of the state of justification, but more rarely in full and 
explicit terms concerning entire sanctification.” 

Q. “‘ What, then, is the point wherein we divide ?”—A. “ It is this, whether 
we should expect to be saved from all sin before the article of death.” 

Q. “Is there any clear Scripture promise of this, that God will save us from 
all sin ?’’—A. ‘“‘ There is, Ps. cxxx. 8, ‘ He shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities.’ 
This is more largely expressed in Ezek, xxxvi. 25—29; 2 Cor. vii.1; Deut. xxx. 6; 
1 John iii.8; Eph. v. 25—27 ; John xvii. 20—23 ; 1 John iv. 17.”—(Wesley’s Works, 
Minutes of Conference.) 


982. The subject is further illustrated by the words of the 
founder of the body, who, in conjunction with his brother 
Charles, drew up certain rules to be observed by the societies 
they had established. The nature and design of a Methodist 
society is thus stated :— 





“Such a society is no other than a company of men having the form and 
seeking the power of godliness, united, in order to pray together, to receive the 
word of exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, that they may help 
each other to work out their salvation. 

That it may the more easily be discerned whether they are indeed working 
out their own salvation, each society is divided into smaller companies, called 
classes, according to their respective places of abode. There aré about twelve 
persons (sometimes fifteen, twenty, or even more) in each class, one of whom is 
styled the leader. It is his business, 1. To see each person in his class once a-week 
at least, in order to inquire how their souls prosper ; to advise, reprove, comfort, or 
exhort, as occasion may require; to receive what they are willing to give to the 
poor or toward the Gospel. 2. To meot the minister and the stewards of the society 
once a-week, in order to inform the minister of any that are sick, or of any that 
walk disorderly and will not be reproyed; to pay to the stewards what they have 
receiyed of their several classes in the week preceding, and to show their account 
of what each person has contributed. 

_ “There is only one condition previously required of those who desire admission 
into these societies, namely, a desire to flee from the wrath to come—to be saved 
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from their sins; but wherever this is really fixed in the soul, it will be shown by its 
fruits. It is, therefore, expected of all who continue therein, that they should con- 
tinue to evidence therein desire of salvation— 

“First, By doing no harm; by avoiding evil in every kind, especially that 
which is most generally practised, such as the taking the name of God in vain; 
the profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing ordinary work thereon, or by 
buying or selling; drunkenness; buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking 
them, unless in eases in extreme necessity; fighting, quarreling, brawling; brother 
going to law with brother; returning evil for evil, or railing for railing; the 
using many words in buying or selling; the buying or selling uncustomed 
goods; the giving or taking things on usury, i.e., unlawful interest ; un- 
charitable or unprofitable conversation; particularly, speaking evil of magistrates 
or of ministers. 

‘Doing to others as we would not they should do unto us. 

“€ Doing what we know is not for the glory of God—as the putting on gold or 
costly apparel, the taking such diversions as cannot be used in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

‘The singing those songs or reading those books which do not tend to the 
Imowledge or love of God; softness and needless self-indulgence ; laying up treasure 
upon earth; borrowing without a probability of paying; or taking up goods without 
a probability of paying for them. It is expected of all who continue in these 
societies, that they should continue to evidence their desire of salvation— j 

“Secondly. By doing good; by being in every kind merciful after their power, | 
as they have opportunity ; doing good of every possible sort, and as far as possible 
to all men—to their bodies, of the ability which God giveth; by giving food tosthe — 
hungry, by clothing the naked, by visiting or helping them that are sick or in 
prison ; to their souls, by instruction, reproving, or exhorting all we have any inter- 
course with; trampling under foot that enthusiastic doctrine of devils, that ‘We 
are not to do good, unless our hearts be free to it.’ 

“By doing good, especially to them that are of the household of faith, or 
groaning so to be; employing them preferably to others; buying one of another; 
helping each other in business ; and so much the more, because the world will love 
its own, and them only; by all possible diligence and frugality, that the gospel be 
not blamed; by running with patience the race set before them, denying themselves, 
and taking up their cross daily ; submitting to bear the reproach of Christ; to be as 
the filth and offscouring of the world, and looking that men should say all manner of 
evil of them falsely for the Lord’s sake. 

** It is expected of all who desire to continue in these societies, that they should 
continue to evidence their desire of salvation, 

“Thirdly. By attending on all the ordinances of God—such are, the supiie 
worship of God; the ministry of the word, either read or expounded; the supper of 
the Lord; family and private prayer; searching the Scriptures; and fasting and 
abstinence, 

«These are the general rules of our societies, all which we are taught of Goa ie 
observe, even in his written word; the only rule, and the sufficient rule, both of our 
faith and practice ; and all these we know his Spirit writes on every truly awakened 
heart. If there be any among us who observe them not, who habitually break any — 
of them, let it be made known unto them who watch over that soul, as they that 
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must give an account. We shall admonish him of the error of his ways; we will 
bear with him for a season; but then, if he repent not, he hath no more place 
among us; we haye delivered our own souls. 
; “ Joun WESLEY. 
«* May 1, 1743.” ‘CHARLES WESLEY. 


983. Why is the Wesleyan Conference so called? 

Because it is an assembly of the representatives of all the 
minor societies for conference about the affairs of the society 
at large, governmental, disciplinary, and doctrinal. 


984, In the earliest days of Methodism no such arrangement was made, and 
consequently the preachers had frequently to consult their leader for directions as 
to where it was desirable for them to labour, etc. To remedy this, Wesley 
conceived the design of calling a yearly gathering of the ministers, for conversation 
or conference upon matters of importance to the society. 

The first of these meetings was held in June, 1744, at which John and Charles 
Wesley met two or three clergymen and a few of the preachers from various parts.* 
Since that time an annual conference has been held in some one of the chief towns 
in England. John Wesley presided at forty-seven of them. 

Strictly, the Conference consists of one hundred preachers only, whose names 


‘are in the deed which gives it a legal existence; but a much larger number are in 


the habit of attending, and they are all allowed to vote as integral parts of it. The 
results of the deliberations are embodied in a yearly volume, entitled ‘‘ Minutes of 
several Conversations between the Methodist Ministers in the connection esta- 
blished by the late Rev. John Wesley, A.M.” 


985. Why is a President of the Conference chosen? 

To act as chairman during the sittings of the Conference, 
and also of the committees appointed to be held during the 
year. 

986. Other duties are also assigned him, as appears from the following extracts 
from Minutes of Conference :— 


« The President is appointed to visit Scotland in the month of October, for the 
purpose of promoting the Missionary cause, und also of attending the Financial 





District, Meeting. 
«The President is appointed to attend the Annual Meeting of the Second 
South Wales District Committee, to be held at »” etc. 





* Tt must not be supposed that the Conference annually held in England is the 
only assembly of the kind amongst the Wesleyan Methodists scattered over the 
world: there is an Irish Conference, a Canadian Conference, a French Conference, 
an Australian Conference, aud an Hastern British American Conference, Each ot 
these presents an address to the parent British Conference, which replies tc 
them separately. 

_ + The Conference is the supreme tribunal of the Methodists. 
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The office of President of the Conference is the highest in the Wesleyan 
Methodist body. During his official year he is addressed by his brethren as 
Mr. President, and the most marked deference is paid him by every member of 
the denomination. 

987. What are the chief transactions of the Methodist 
Conference ? 

The examination of every preacher in the connection as to 
his moral and ministerial character, receiving candidates on 
trial, admitting ministers into the connection, and appointing 
ministers to particular circuits or stations. 

988. It also exercises a general superintendence over the various institutions of 
the body, including the appointment of certain business committees, such as the 
Committee of Privileges for guarding the Interests of the Wesleyan Connection; 
the Committee for the Management of Missions; the Committee for the Manage- 
ment of Schools for Educating the Children of Wesleyan Ministers; the General 
Book Committee, for superintending the Publication and Sale of Wesleyan Works; 
the Chapel Building Committee, without whose previous consent in writing no 
chapel, whether large or small, is to be erected, purchased, or enlarged; the Chapel 
Relief Committee; the Contingent Fund Committee; the Committee of the 
Auxiliary Fund for Worn-out Ministers and Ministers’ Widows; and the committees — 
for the various schools, theological institutions, etc. 

989. What are the Wesleyan Circuits ? 

Districts, in which the itinerating ministers are, for one 
year, to confine their labours; but a minister may be re- 
appointed to the same circuit for three successive years. 


990. Why is a Superintendent appointed in each Circuit? 

For the management of the general affairs of the circuit, 
and the appointment of the places of worship at which the 
ministers are to preach during the year. The local preachers 
are under his control, as are also the stewards. The list of 
appointments is printed on a sheet called a plan, and is sold to 
the members of the different congregations; so that, although 
they seldom hear the same preacher on two consecutive 
occasions, they are not left without an intimation of who they 
will next have to listen to. j 


991. What are the duties of the Circuit Stewards? 
They are the treasurers of the minor societies. They receive 
the contributions of the members from the class-leaders, and 
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pay the ministers their stipends. They also act as assistants 
to the superintendent of the circuit in matters of general 
business. 


992. Why did Wesley ae the plan of itineration for 
his preachers ? 

Because he regarded it as essential to the success of the 
gospel. 

993. He also pleaded for it the example of the Primitive Church and the Saxon 
bishops. ‘‘We were not the first itinerant preachers in England, twelve were 
appointed by Queen Elizabeth to travel continually, in order to spread true 
religion through the kingdom, and the office and salary still continue, though their 
work is little attended to. Be the preacher’s talents ever so great, they will, ere 
long (that is, if fixed to one particular charge), grow dead themselves, and so will 
most of those that hear them. I know, were I myself to preach one whole year in 
one place, I should preach both myself and most of my congregation asleep. Nor 
ean I believe that it was ever the will of our Lord that any congregation should 


have one teacher only. We have found by long and constant experience that a 
frequent change of teachers is best.”—(John Wesley.) 


994. Why are certain of the Wesleyan Methodist officers 
called “local preachers”? 

Because they do not travel as the regularly ordained 
ministers do; but are restricted to the district or circuit in 
which they happen to reside. 

995. The local preachers are laymen, who, having been class-leaders, and 
accounted of sufficient ability to address a congregation, are allowed to exhort in 
public, when the appointed minister cannot attend or is elsewhere engaged. They 
also preach in smaller buildings, such as school-rooms, or wherever a few 
hearers can be gathered together. 

996. Why are laymen allowed to preach among the 
Methodists ? 

Because the Methodists believe that God, by the Holy 
Ghost, “calls” certain men to the work of preaching, and 
thereby fits them for it. 

997. During the life of Wesley, the preachers under his direction were never 
styled Rey.’s, but simply Mr.’s; many of them, it is said, simultaneously carrying 
on their worldly callings. 

The following extract from the Minutes of Conference, 
shows how they were chosen and designated :— 
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Q. “How shall we try those who think they are moved by the Holy Ghost to 
preach ?”—A. ‘‘ Inquire: 1. Do they know God as a pardoning God? Have they 
the love of God abiding in them? Do they desire and seek nothing but God? 
And are they holy in all manner of conversation ?—2. Have they gifts as well as 
grace for the work? Have they, in some tolerable degree, a clear, sound under- 
standing? Have they a right judgment in the things of God? Have they a just 
conception of salvation by faith? And has God given them any degree of utter- 
ance? Do they speak justly, readily, clearly ?—3. Have they fruit? Are any 
truly convinced of sin, and converted to God, by their preaching ?” 

As long as these three marks concur in any one, we believe he is called of God 
to preach. These we receive as sufficient proofs that he is moved thereto by the 
Holy Ghost.—(Minutes of Conference.) ‘ 


998. Why do the Methodists hold class-meetings ? 

For the purpose of relating their “ experience,” and pay- 
ing their weekly contributions towards the support of their 
ministers, ete. 


999. These class-meetings have already been described in the words of Wesley ; 
we may here add, however, that each class is composed of but one sex, the females 
being under the direction of their female leaders, and the males of their male 
leaders. They are held, sometimes at rooms attached to the chapels, and sometimes 
at the leaders’ houses. A weekly subscription is expected from each member, 
according to hisor her means. Once a quarter one of the ministers of the circuit 
visits each class, to distribute to the members their tickets denoting membership, 
providing their conduct has been orderly. These tickets are small pieces of paper 
with a text of Scripture on them. thus :— 








| WESLEYAN METHODIST SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1739, 


Quarterly Ticket for March, 1866. 


“‘T have more understanding than all my teachers; for thy 
testimonies are my meditation.”—Psalm cxix. 99, 


Me. JOHN BROWN. 
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1000. What do the Methodists mean by “relating their 
experience” ? 


The expression of their religious feelings or emotions to their 
class-leader and fellow-members of the class, or to the members 
of the Society, at the love-feasts. 


1001. Why do the Methodists hold love-feasts ? 


For the purpose of periodically renewing their expressions 
of brotherly love towards one another, by taking bread together, 
and the mutual relation of their religious experience. 


1002. The Agape, or love-feasts of the early Christians, have already been 
described. It is in imitation of these that the Methodists have established their 
meetings of the same name. They commence with a prayer from a presiding 
ininister, hymns are sung, other prayers offered, the “‘ experience” of those who 
think proper to speak being interspersed. During the proceedings, pieces of 
bread or cake are distributed and eaten, and water is drunk, in token of brotherly 
love. 


1003. What is the nature of the watch-night service ? 
It is a meeting for prayer on the eve of a new year. 


t 1004, This service is accounted one of the most solemn by the Wesleyan 
Methodists. It commences an hour or two before midnight on New Year’s 
Eve, closing immediately after twelve. While the last hour of the old year is being 
struck out by the clock, the minister is in the act of prayer. During the first part 
of the meeting, an exhortation is.delivered, hymns and prayers filling up the 
remainder of the time. These watch-night services were the occasion of much 
seandal in the early days of Methodism, They were called midnight orgies, and 
the devotees were accused of the most outrageous fanaticism. On this point Mr. 
Wesley thus speaks to an Irish. clergyman :—“ You charge me with holding mid- 
night assemblies! Sir, did you never see the word Vigil in your Common Prayer 
Book? Do you know what it means? If not, permit me to tell you that it was 

_ customary with the ancient Christians to spend whole nights in prayer, and that* 

these night were termed Vigilieg, or Vigils. Therefore, for spending a part of 

some nights in this manner, in public and solemn prayer, we have not only the 
authority of our own national Church, but of the Universal Church, in the 
earliest ages.” 


1005. Why do the Methodists hold a Covenant Service ? 
For the purpose of renewing by prayer their covenant to 
serve God. 


1006. This service is held at the, beginning of each year. Its nature will be 
sufficiently illustrated by the following quotation from Mr. Wesley :— August 6, 
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1755. I mentioned to our congregation in London a means of increasing serious 
religion, which had been frequently practised by our forefathers, the joining in a 
coyenant to serve God with all our heart and with all our soul. I explained this 
for several mornings following; and, on Friday, many of us kept a fast uuto the 
Lord, beseeching him to give us wisdom and strength, that we might ‘promise unto 
the Lord our God and keep it.’ On Monday, at six in the evening, we met for that 
purpose at the French church in Spitalfields. After I had recited the tenor of the 
covenant proposed, in the words of that blessed man, Richard Alleine, all the 
people stood up, in token of assent, to the number of about eighteen hundred.* 
Such a night I scarce ever knew before. Surely the fruit of it shall remain 
for ever.” 


1007. Why do the Methodists hold “ band-meetings” ? 


For the purpose of reciting their “ experience” in a more 
private manner than in the classes; but these meetings are now 
nearly discontinued. ; 


1008. The formation of these band-meetings is optional with the members. 
Three or four of them, of the same sex, and nearly the same age, and in somewhat 
similar circumstances, agree to meet each other weekly at some stated place, for the 
purpose of talking over their spiritual affairs in a conversational and confidential 
manner. The design of these meetings is, to obey that command of God, “ Confess 
your faults one to another, and pray for one another, that ye may be healed,” 


1009. Why do some of the Methodists read the Church of 
England Liturgy in their Chapels? 

Because they profess the same doctrines as the Establish- 
ment, and object to be regarded as Dissenters. 


1010, For the same reason all the sacraments are administered by them according 
to the Church of England rubric, and their ministers are ordained by the laying on 
of hands. We have already seen that it was not Mr. Wesley’s intention to quit the 
Bstablished Church, but to act in conjunction with it. He refused to his preachers 
the title of reverend; he refused to permit them, except in special cases, to 
administer the sacraments ; he charged them, from ‘time to time, never to forsake 
the Church of England; and he seized frequent occasions to express, in the most 
forcible terms, his own affection for it, and these were his sentiments to the last. 
Writing, in 1781, to Sir Harry Trelawney, he says, “‘ You have need to be thankful 
on another account likewise, that is, your prejudices against the Church of England 
are removing. Having had an opportunity of seeing several of the Churches 
abroad, and having deeply considered the several sorts of Dissenters at home, I am 
fully convinced that our own Church, with all her blemishes, is nearer the 
Scriptural plan than any other in Europe.” 








* It is not the uniform practice to stand on these occasions, 
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1011. The following letter, written by Mr. Wesley, and 
addressed “To Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and our brethren in 
North America,” is still more illustrative of the views of the 


founder of Methodism upon this subject :— 
*« Bristol, September 10, 1784. 

“ By a very uncommon train of providences, many of the provinces of North 
America are totally disjoined from their mother country, and erected into inde- 
pendent States. The English Government has no authority over them, either civil 
or ecclesiastical, any more than over the states in Holland. A civil authority is 
exercised over them, partly by the Congress, partly by the provincial assemblies ; 
but no one either exercises or claims any ecclesiastical authority at all. In this 


’ peculiar situation some thousands of the inhabitants of these states desire my advice, 


and, in compliance with their desire, I have drawn up a little sketch. 

‘* Lord King’s account of the primitive Church convinced me, many years ago, 
that bishops and presbyters are the same order, and consequently have the same 
right to ordain. For many years I have been importuned, from time to time, to 
‘exercise this right, by ordaining part of our travelling preachers; but I have still 
refused, not only for peace sake, but because I was determined as little as possible 
to violate the established order of the national Church to which I belonged. 

** But the case is widely different between England and North America; here 
there are bishops who have a legal jurisdiction; in America there are none, neither 
any parish ministers; so that for some hundred miles together there is none either 
to baptize or to administer the Lord’s Supper. Here, therefore, my scruples are at 
an end, and I conceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no order, and invade no 
man’s right, by appointing and sending labourers into the harvest. 

*‘T have aceordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to be joint 
superintendents over our brethren in North America; as also Richard Whatcoat 
and Thomas Vasey to act as elders among them, by baptizing and administering the 
Lord’s Supper. And I have prepared a liturgy, little differing from that of the 
Church of England (I think the best’ constituted national Church in the world), 
which I adyise all the travelling preachers to use on the Lord’s-day in all the con- 
gregations, reading the Litany only on Wednesdays and Fridays, and praying 
extempore on all other days. I also advise the elders to administer the Supper of 
the Lord on every Lord’s-day. If any one will point out a more rational and 
seriptural way of feeding and guiding those poor sheep in the wilderness, I will 
gladly embrace it. At present I cannot see any better method than that I have 
taken. It has, indeed, been proposed to desire the English bishops to ordain part 
of our preachers for America. But to this I object :—1. I desired the Bishop of 
London to ordain only one, but could not prevail, 2. If they consented, we know 
the slowness of their proceedings; but the matter admits of no delay. 3. If they 
would ordain them now, they would likewise expect to govern them; and how 
grievously would this entangle us? 4. As our American brethren are now totally 
disentangled both from the State and from the English hierarchy, we dare not 
entangle them again either with the one or the other. They are now at full liberty 
simply to follow the Scriptures and the primitive Church, and we judge it best 
that they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God has so strangely made 
them free.” 

My. 
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1012. Why did the Methodists separate into two distinct 
denominations ? 


Because their two most prominent leaders adopted different 
views of religion—Mr. Wesley adhering to Arminianism, and 
Mr. Whitfield to the principles of Calvin. 


1013. George Whitfield was born in 1714, at the Bell Inn, Gloucester, which 
hostelry was then kept by his mother, He received 
his education at the Grammar School of Gloucester, 
and afterwards became servitor at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. At the age of twenty-one Dr. 
Benson, Bishop of Gloucester, ordained him, and he 
immediately applied himself indefatigably to what 
he considered as the duties of his character, 
preaching daily in prisons, fields, and open streets, 
wherever he deemed there would be a chance of 
impressing people with serious thoughts. Having 
made himself universally known in England, he ~ 
] embarked for America, where the tenets of 
| Methodism had begun to spread very fast under 
his friends, John and Charles Wesley. There he 
gained many converts, and instituted an orphan 
house at Georgia. After a long course of travel, 
his fortune improving as his fame increased, and being, on account of his eccentric 
methods of attracting hearers, forbidden the use of the Establishment pulpits, he 
erected two extensive buildings for public worship, one in Totfenham Court Road, 
and the other near Moorfields, London. Here, with the help of some coadjutors, — 
he continued for many years to attract overflowing congregations. He had also 
establishments of the same kind in various parts of the kingdom. 

Mr. Whitfield, however, returned to America, and died at” Newbury, about 
forty miles from Boston, New England, 1770.— (Jones's “ Biographical Dic- 
tionary.’’) f 















WHITFIELD. 


1014. Why did the followers 
of Whitfield usswme the name of 
“ Calvinistic Methodists” ? 

From a desire to continue 
to preach with the same zeal as 
was manifested by the Wesley- 
ans, while inculcating the doc- 
trines of Calvinism. 





ROWLAND HILL, 


1015. This denomination has almost f #) 
merged into that of the Independents, each congregation being under the guidance 


of its own minister. sf 


\ 
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1016. Why are the Inghamites so called ? 

They derive their name from having been founded by Mr. 
Ingham. About the year 1735, Mr. Ingham was a fellow 
collegian of Mr. Hervey, author of the “ Meditations,” at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Like his friend he was of a serious 
turn of mind, and soon entered with spirit into the Methodism 
of Wesley and his colleagues. After a time, however, he 
separated from them, and took the lead of a number of minor 
societies in the north of England, the first of those that still 
perpetuate his name. 


1017. What was the chief peculiarity of the jirst 
Inghamites ? 


The admission of their members by lot. 


1018. Lots were not drawn immediately upon a proposed member's presentation. 
Before that ceremony was performed, he was required to make his appear- 
ance in public before the admitted members, and to relate his “ experience,” 
that the whole society might be in a position to judge of the reality of the change 
which had been wrought upon his heart. If his relation was satisfactory, lots were 
drawn, and the result was looked upon as the will of heaven. When the denomina- 
tion had been in existence a few years, an event occurred which caused its founder 
to reconsider and to remodel his society. Some highly respected persons applied 
to be admitted to church membership. As usual, they were invited to relate their 
*€ experience ;” or, in other words, to tell the people that they were truly con- 
verted, and indeed were in a very comfortable frame of mind on the subject of reli- 
gion. But departing from the rule, they proceeded to inform their startled hearers. 
that their only hope was in the finished work of Jesus Christ, and as to themselves,, 
they were sensible of their own vileness. Such an unexpected confession caused 
great confusion; lots were drawn; the candidates were found by this test to be 
excluded; so Mr. Ingham revised his method, 


1019. What are the chief tenets of the Inghamites ? 
The principal tenets of the Inghamites are those of 
Calvinism. 


1020. Mr. Ingham published a work, setting forth his religious views, in which 
he strongly contends for salvation by the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. He 
condemns the common manner of speaking of the Trinity as consisting of three dis- 
tinct persons, and thinks it unnecessary that there should be a plurality of elders in 
a church for the administration of the Lord’s Supper. The Inghamites esteem the 
writings of Mr. R. Sandeman, the originator of the Sandemanians. 


1021. Why is the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection so 
called ? 


From the name of its founder and endower, Selina, Countess 
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of Huntingdon. The Countess was one of three daughters of 
the second Earl Ferrers, of the ancient and noble house of 
Shirley. She was born in 
1707. Her first religious 
impressions are said to have 
been produced by the sight 
of a funeral—the funeral, she 
was told, of a little girl of 
her own age. 


1022. In 1728 she married Theo- 
philus Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, 
by whom she had -several children, 
four of them dying in youth, or early 
manhood. She was always of a serious 
turn of mind, and upon the first es- 
tablishment of Methodism, she warmly 
patronized its preachers. The Earl of 
Huntingdon died on October 13, 1746 ; 
but her widowhood did not abate the 
Countess’s zeal for the cause she had taken in hand. She made Whitfield her 
chaplain, and induced her numerous aristocratic acquaintances to listen to his 
pulpit oratory. Instead of continuing her patronage of already existing sects, she 
thought fit to be the founder of a new denomination; endowed chapels, appointed 
ministers, and founded a college at Trevecca, in South Wales, for the training 
of students for the ministry. She did not, however, make it binding upon the 
students to officiate alone in her chapels; but gave them leave to join any body of 
orthodox protestants. 

Prince Frederick of Wales, father of King George III., being once told, in a 
sneer, by another lady, that Lady Huntingdon was “praying with her beggars,” 
shook his head and replied, ‘‘ When I come to die, I think I shall be happy to 
seize the skirt of Lady Huntingdon’s mantle, to lift me up with her to heayen.” 
The countess died in 1791, aged 84. Asa distinct denomination the connection 
may be said to date from 1783, when the first ordination took place.—(‘ Life and 


Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon,” by a Member of the House of 
Shirley, 1835.) 





THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 


1023. What form of Church government is adopted by the 
Countess of Huntingdon's Connection ? 

In some of the chapels of this Connection, the same mode 
of government as that of the Independents has been adopted ; 


while in others the ministers itinerate as in the Wesleyan 
Methodist body. 


1024. In those chapels supplied by a number of ministers in succession, each 
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congregation furnishes a stipulated maintenance for its minister, while he is 
resident among them, and his travelling expenses. Nor can any of the congrega- 
tions dismiss the person resident, or procure a change, but by application to the 
trustees, such being the conditions on which they engage to supply them with a 
succession of ministers. 

If any minister is liked by the congregation among whom he is labouring, at 
their request his stay is prolonged. Andif he is not acceptable, his stay is 
shortened and he is removed to a different station. 

They have also two distinguishing rules:—1. That if any person leaves the 
connection, to which he has no tie but choice, he is admitted into it no more; 
though the trustees rejoice in his usefulness in another denomination of Chris- 
tians as in their own. 2, It is also constantly euforced that if any man departs 
from the Calyinistic articles of the Church of Eugland, or incurs reproach by any 
accusation of immorality, he is summoned to exculpate himself before the trustees, 
and heard with all candour; but if the fact be established, he is dismissed without 
any possibility of being ever again admitted to minister in any of their ages 
tions. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England is read in most of the chapels, se some 
elergymen of the Establishment do not hesitate occasionally to serve in 
them.—(Marsden’s ‘‘ History of Christian Churches and Sects,’”) 


1025. What are the tenets of the Countess of amt aia 
Connection ? 

They are professedly the same as those of the Church of 
England, the Articles being taken in their Calvinistic sense. 


1026. The substance of the doctrinal Articles of the Church of England has 
been embodied in fifteen articles for the use of the members of the denomination, 
their tenor remaining unaltered ; and to these every trustee, president, and student 
must give his hearty assent and consent, and departing therefrom is removeable, 
and to be removed. 


1027. Why did the first members of the Methodist New 
Connection secede from the main body ? 

In consequence of certain disputes relative to the right of 
‘the people to be represented in the annual Conference, and to 
share generally in the management of the affairs of the society. 


1028, This form of Methodism assumed a distinctive character in the year 
1797, when a Conference of the Original Connection was held at Leeds, to which 
delegates from the dissatisfied members were sent, with instructions to request 
that the people might have a voice in the formation of their own laws, the choice 
of their own officers, and the distribution of their own property. The Conference 
proceeded to discuss the proposition in two motions: Shall delegates from the 
societies be admitted into the Conference? Shall circuit stewards be admitted into 
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the district meetings? Both motions were negatived, and consequently all hopes 
of accommodation were at an end. 


1029. What are the distinguishing features of the Methodist 
New Connection ? 

The difference between this and the original body is solely 
in the form of their Church government, their tenets and 

‘discipline being alike. 

In the Conference of the New Connection, lay delegates — 
have an equal voice with their preachers, and not only in the 
Conference, but in all meetings for business likewise. 

1030, Their first Conference was held in 1797, at Ebenezer Chapel, Leeds, when 
Mr. William Thom was chosen president, and Mr. Alexander Kilham secretary. 


These two preachers were the chief leaders of the schism.—(‘‘ General Rules of the 
United Societies of Methodists in the New Connection.”) 


1031. Why are the Primitive Methodists so called? 

Because this denomination at its formation required a name 
for distinction’s sake ; and because the one chosen, Primitive, 
denoted the character of this society to be in close conformity 
with the Methodism of John Wesley. 


1032. What led to the establishment of the Primitwe 
Methodists as a distinct connection ? 

The minute of Wesleyan Conference in 1807, that the 
Conference believed camp meetings would be mischievous in 
England, and hence discountenanced them. 


1033. Hugh Bourne and William Clowes continued to support camp meetings, 
and were in consequence expelled, during the years 1809 and 1810, from the 
Wesleyan Methodists} notwithstanding they had received many accessions to their 
church as the fruit of the camp meetings. 

1034. A distinct connection, therefore, was headed by Bourne, Clowes, and 
others, forming the first class of the Primitive Methodist Connection at Standley, 
in Staffordshire; and which class numbered only ten persons, none of whom had 
belonged to any other society. It does not differ from the Methodist New Connec- 
tion in anything so much as in the discipline, which allows a larger share of lay 
influence, viz., two laymen to one minister as delegates to the Primitive Methodist 
Conference. : 


1035. Why did the Primitive Methodists adopt their 
peculiar mode of worship ? 
To destroy the effects of revels, fairs, and wakes; to 
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promote, by means of house to house visitation, and religious 
outdoor services, a reformation of the lower orders of the 
people. 


1036. Why did the Primitive Methodists sanction Camp 
Meetings ? 
' Because they believed such gatherings were calonlated to be 
of benefit to masses of depraved society; to be reached at those 
periods only, or chiefly, dy such demonstrations. 


1037. These camp meetings, in the open air, were usually attended by many 
thousands of people, wherever held, throughout the country. They were addressed 
by several ministers, and the service continued throughout the sabbath day. 


1038. Why do the Primitive Methodists allow females to 
preach ? 

Because they affirm that Scripture supplies precedent for 
the practice; and the history of female preaching in this 
community supplies many cases of eminent general usefulness 
resulting therefrom. 


1039. Female preachers are fewer now than heretofore, as paid agents of the 
connection, and the novelty of their labour is considerably diminished of late years. 


1040. Why are the Primitive Methodists called “ Ranters’” ? 

Because popular prejudice has applied this term to their 
earnestness of worship. In like manner the term “ Quakers” 
is given to the Society of Friends; and epithets have also been 
applied to the Wesleyans and others. 


1041. What was the origin of the Bible Christians, or 
Bryanites ? 

They were founded by a Methodist local preacher, named 
O’Bryan, who, though he himself separated from the Original 
Connection, did not carry other seceders with him, but founded 
new societies on the plan of the old one. 

1042. Their first Conference was held in 1819, The members are most numer- 
ous in Devonshire and Cornwall, the district to which their founder confined his 
labours. Mr. O’Bryan seceded from the connection he had formed in1829, The only 


point of difference between this and the original body is inthe mode of administering 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. With the Bible Christians it is usual to 
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receive the elements in a sitting posture, as it is believed that that practice is more 
conformable to the posture of body in which it was at first received by Christ’s 


apostles than kneeling; but persons are at liberty to kneel if it be more suitable to 
their views and feelings to do so.”—(Hook.) 


1043. Why was the Wesleyan Methodist Association es- 
tablished ? 

To meet the wishes of the sympathizers with a Wesleyan 
Minister, who disapproved of the establishment of a Wesleyan 
Theological Institution. 

1044. The denomination was founded in 1834, Instead of an annual Conference 
its representatives, lay and clerical, hold an annual Assembly, to which each circuit 
of 500 members sends one of its number. Circuits with more than 500 members, 
and less than 1000, send two, and soon. The Assembly does not interfere with 
strictly local matters, for “each circuit has the right and power to govern itself by 
its local courts, without any interference as to the management of its internal 
affairs.” As in the Methodist New Connection, the Association allows equal 
authority to its lay members with its ministers. Therefore, it is provided that, “na 
member shall be expelled from the Association except by the direction of a 
majority of a leaders’ society, or cireuit quarterly meeting.” —(‘* Connectional 
Regulations of the Wesleyan Methodist Association.”) 


1045. Who were the Wesleyan Methodist Reformers ? 


Their chief leaders were James Everett, Samuel Dunn, 
and William Griffith, who were expelled from the Wesleyan, 
Conference in 1849. 


As a denomination the Wesleyan Methodist Reformers did not differ in any 
material points from other liberal Methodist bodies. 


1046. Why did the members of the Westeyan Methodist 
Association and the Methodist Reformers amalgamate, and now 
form the “ United Methodist Free Churches’? 


Because friendly overtures being made by the Methodist 
Reformers to the various liberal Methodist bodies, the 
Wesleyan Association Assembly responded by inviting a union 
on equal terms. Meetings were held of representatives, the 
terms agreed on, and the Union was completed, 1857; the 
United Societies, numbering upwards of sixty-five thousand 
members, are known as the “ United Methodist Free 
Churches.” 
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1047. Why do some of the Methodist Reform Societies still 
remain apart, and now exist as the Wesleyan Reform Union? 


Because a number of the Wesleyan Reform Circuits. and 
Societies refused to unite, and preferred a separate and in- 
dependent existence. 


1049. Why were the Welsh Methodists called “Jumpers”? 

Because of their outward manifestation, by various move- 
ments, of the working of the Spirit within them. Upon occa- 
sions of great excitement they sprang or jumped as in an 
ecstacy of joy, or paroxysm of grief. 


1050. It was formerly their practice, during prayer or preaching, to ery out 
“*Gogoniant,” the Welsh word for praise or glory; and in other ways to violently 
agitate themselves, sometimes jumping, hence the name. This practice was 
defended by Mr. William Williams (the Welsh poet, as he has been called) in a 
pamphlet. The agitation of the worshippers was often so great, that they fell down 
upon the ground.—(Evans’s ‘‘ Sketch,’’) 


1051. What was the origin of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists ? 

The denomination had its rise about 1736, its originator 
being Mr. Howell Harris. 


1052. Mr. Harris, with the intention of taking holy orders, began his course 
of study atOxford, where at that time great immorality prevailed. So, quitting the 
university for a more congenial field of labour, he returned to his native place, 
Trevecca,in Brecknockshire, and commenced preaching in the open air, and visiting 
from house to house. Becoming popular, he adopted the plan of forming ‘‘ Private 
Societies,” similar to the class meetings of the Wesleyans, though at that time there 
was no communication between the two bodies. By 1739 he had established about 
300 such societies in South Wales. The movement was patronized by several of the 
clergy of the Establishment, one of whom, the Rev. Daniel Rowlands, of Llangeitho, 
Cardigan, became as popular as its founder, Mr. Harris. In 1742 ten clergymen 
and forty or fifty lay preachers were engaged in the work. The first chapel was 
erected in 1747, at Builth, in Brecknockshire. Although the denomination had 
thus been formed and extended, it did not assume a distinctive character until 1811, 
when twelve of the Methodist preachers were ordained, and henceforth the sacra- 
ments were administered in their own chapels.—(Hyan’s “‘ Sketch.”’) 


1053. What are the tenets of the Welsh Calwinstic 
Methodists? 
As their name implies, they hold the doctrines of Calvinism, 
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differing in nothing as to doctrine from the Connection of 
Lady Huntingdon. 


1054, In 1827 the ministers of this body drew up a Confession of Faith, which 
embraces the following Articles:—l. Of the Being of God. 2. Of the Holy 
Scriptures. 3, Of the Attributes of God. 4, Of the Persons of the Trinity. 5. Of 
the Decree of God. 6. Of the Creation. 7. Of the Providence of God. 8. Of 
Man in his original State of Innocence. 9. Of the Covenant of Works. 10. Of the 
Fall of Man and Original Sin. 11. Of the State of Man by Nature. 12. Of the 
Election by Grace. 13. Of the Eternal Covenant of Grace. 14. Of the Person of 
the Father and the Work which is attributed to Him in the Plan of Salvation. 
15. Of the. Person of Christ, the Mediator. 16. Of the Offices of the Mediator. 
17. Of the Humiliation and Pxhaltation of Christ. 18. Of Redemption. 19. Of the 
Intercession of Christ. 20. Of the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 21. Of the 
Necessity of the Holy Spirit’s Work in applying Salvation. 22. Of the Calling of 
the Gospel. 23. Of Union with Christ. 24, Of Justification. 25. Of Adoption. 
26. Of Regeneration. 27. Of Sanctification. 28. Of Saving Faith and its Effects. 
29. Of Repentance unto Life. 30. Of the Moral Law. 31. Of Good Works. 32. 
Of Peace of Conscience. 33. Of Assurance of Hope. 34, Of Perseverance in Grace, 
35. Of the Church. 36, Of Church Communion. 37, Of the Ordinances of the 
Gospel. 38. Of Baptism. 39. Of the Lord’s Supper. 40. Obedience to the Ciyil 
Government. 41, Of Death and the State of Man after Death. 42. Of the Resur- 
rection. 43. Of the general Judgment. 44, Of the Eternal State of the Righteous 
and Unrighteous. Each of these Articles is illustrated by marginal references to 
Scripture texts.—(Evan’s “Sketch.” ‘The History, Constitution, Rules of Discipline, 
and Confession of Faith, of the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales.” Drawn up by 
their own associated Ministers. 12mo, London, 1827.) 


1055. What kind of Church government is adopted by the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 2 

Their government is the same as that of the English 
Wesleyan Methodists. 


1056. In Wales the county answers to the English Wesleyan “ circuit.’ The 
preachers who itinerate are supported by the contributions of the members, who 
pay them their salary jthrough the church-officers, after each sermon. In 1837, a 
college for the education of ministers was established at Bala, and in 1842 another 
was established at Treveccea. ‘Monthly meetings” are held in each county, at 
which every congregation is represented by its leaders, who are co-members with 
the ministers of the county. The ‘‘ Quarterly Associations” reform all the functions 
of the Wesleyan “Conference.” 

There are two meetings held every quarter; one in North Wales, the other in 
\South Wales, The Association consists of all the preachers and leaders of private 
societies in the Connection. ‘At every Association the whole Connection is © 
‘supposed to be present through its representatives, and the decisions of this meeting 
are deemed sufficient authority on every subject relating to the body through 
all its branches, It has the prerogative to superintend the cause of Christ 
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among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists through Wales and England; to inquire 
into the affairs of all the private and monthly societies, and to direct any changes 
or alterations which it may think requisite.”—(Hook.) 


1057. Why is the American Episcopal Methodist Church 


so called ? 
Because the form of Church government adopted by its 


first members, and still retained, is Episcopal. 


1058. It has been shown from the letter of Mr. Wesley to his American 
followers, that he wished them to conform as nearly as possible to the Church of 
England. He did not, however, wish them to assume the titles peculiar to 
Episcopacy ; and was much offended when he heard that Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury 
had styled themselves bishops. He had enjoined the doctor and his associates, and 
in the most solemn manner, that it should not be taken; he would haye simply 
called them superintendents. He wrote to Asbury in this strain, I study to be 
little, you study to be great. Icreep; you strut along. I found a school; you a 
college; nay, and call it after your own names (Cokesbury College, from the names 
of its founders Coke and Asbury). One instance of your greatness has given me 
great concern; how can you, how dare you, suffer yourself to be called bishop? I 
shudder, I start at the very thought! Men may call me a knave or a fool, a 
rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content; but they shall never, by my consent, 


call me 2 bishop.” 


SECTION XV. —THE SWEDENBORGIANS. 


1059. Why are the Swedenborgians so called? 
From Emanuel Swedenborg their founder, who was born 


at Stockholm, January 29, 1689. 


1060. His father, who was (Lutheran) Bishop of West Gotha, gave him an 
excellent education, the fruits of which appeared in the publication of a volume 
of Latin poems, when Swedenborg was no more than twenty. In 1716, he was 
appointed assessor of the metallic college; and in 1719, was honoured with a patent 
of nobility. In 1734, he published, at Dresden, his ‘‘ Opera Philosophica et Mine- 
ralia,” in 3 volumes folio; but his mind after this took a different turn, and he 
gave his attention exclusively to religious subjects, His publications now related 
to the spiritual world. Between 1734 and 1772, the year of his death, he gave to 
the world his works “‘De Nova Hierosolyma,” ‘De Colo et Inferno,” ‘‘Sapientia 
Angelica de Divina Providentia,” ete. Swedenborg did not found a sect during 
his life; but his writings have, since his death, had the effect of organizing the 
denomination called after his name, and known also as “the New Jerusalem 
Church.” 
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1061. Why was the latter term chosen as a designation by 
the followers of Swedenborg 2 

The Baron called the principles that he delivered, “The 
Heavenly Doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem,” because, 
according to his system, the 
New Jerusalem signifies the 
New Church upon earth, 
which was now about to be 
established by the Lord, and 
which is particularly des- 
cribed in Rev. xxi, and 
many other parts of the 
sacred word. The Holy City, 
or New Jerusalem, he inter- 
preted as descriptive of a 
new dispensation of heavenly 
truth breathing through and 
dissipating the darkness 





SWEDENBORG, 


which prevails on the earth. 


1062. Why did Baron Swedenborg commence his system ? 

His own account of the matter is thus stated in a letter to a 
friend :—‘‘I have been called to a holy office by the Lord him- 
self, who most graciously manifested himself before me, his ser- 
vant, in the year 1745, and then opened my sight into the spiritual 
world, and gave me to speak with spirits and angels, as I do 
even to this day. From that time I begun to publish the 
many arcana which I have either seen, or which have been re- 
vealed to me, concerning heaven and hell, concerning the state 
of man after death, concerning true divine worship, and con- 
cerning the spiritual sense of the Word, besides other things 
of the highest importance, conducive to salvation and wisdom.” 


1063. What is the difference, according to the Sweden- 
borgian view, between the “natural” and the “spiritual” 


sense of Scripture ? 
The natural sense is tliat which is alone received by other 
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Christian churches, the words of Scripture being understood to 
have the same signification (and no other) which they bear in 
ordinary human intercourse ; the spiritual sense is that which, 
in the judgment of the New Church, is concealed within the 
natural sense of the same words, each word or phrase possess- 
ing, in addition to its ordinary meaning, an interior signifi- 
cance corresponding with some spiritual truth. 


1064. Why does a printed folio Bible stand open on the altar 
table used by the New Church ? 

To denote that the true and spiritual sense of the Divine 
Word is now opened and unfolded through the writings of 
Baron Swedenborg, and the ministrations of the New 
Church. 


1065. Why do the Swedenborgians, while they reject many 
of the ordinances of the Established Church, retain its two 
Sacraments ? 

Because they hold that the sacrament of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are the only rites insisted upon by the author, 
whose testimony they receive. 


1066. The sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are administered in 
the New Church. The former is believed to be “a sign and a medium attended 
with a divine influence of introduction into the Lord’s Church; and it means that 
the Lord will purify our minds from wicked desires and bad thoughts, if we are 

“obedient to his holy word.” The latter is believed to be ‘“‘a sign and a medium, 
attended with a divine influence, for introducing the Lord’s true children (as to 
their spirits) into heayen; and it means that the Lord feeds their souls with his 
divine goodness and truth.” 


1067. What are the tenets of the Swedenborgians as set 
Sorth ‘in their own statement of doctrines ? 

The following summary of the doctrines of the New Church 
was extracted from the Baron’s numerous writings, in forty-two 
propositions, by a committee of his followers, and is copied 
verbatim from the “Minutes of a General Conference of the 
members of the New Jerusalem Church, held in London, 
April 1789 :— 


1068. “* Prop. 1. That Jehovah God, the Creator of heaven and earth, is one ig 
essence and in person, in whom is a Divine Trinity, consisting of Father, Son, ang 





ovh 
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Holy Ghost, like soul, body, and operation in man; and that the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is that God. 

« Prop. 2. That Jehovah God himself came down from heaven as Divine Truth, 
which is the Word, and took upon him human nature for the purpose of removing 
hell from man, of restoring the heavens to order, and of preparing the way fora 
new Church upon earth; and that herein consists the true nature of redemption, 
which was effected solely by the omnipotence of the Lord’s divine humanity. 

“ Prop. 3. That a Trinity of Divine Persons, existing from eternity, or before 
the creation of the world, when conceived in idea, is a Trinity of Gods, which cannot 
be expelled by the oral confession of one God. 

“« Prop. 4. That to believe redemption to have consisted in the passion of the 
cross is a fundamental error of the Old Church; and that this error, together with 
that relating to the existence of three Divine Persons from eternity, hath perverted 
the whole Christian Church, so that nothing spiritual is left remaining in it. 

** Prop. 5. That all prayers directed to a Trinity of distinct persons, and not to 
a Trinity conjoined in one person, are henceforth not attended to, but are in heaven 
like ill-scented odours. ; 

«« Prop. 6. That hereafter no Christian can be admitted into heaven, unless he 
believeth in the Lord God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and approacheth him alone. 

“ Prop. 7. That the doctrines universally taught in the old Church, particularly 
respecting three Divine Persons, the atonement, justification by faith alone, the 
resurrection of the material body, etc., are highly dangerous to the rising genera- 
tion; inasmuch as they tend to engraft in their minds principles diametrically oppo- 
site to those of the New Church, and consequently hurtful to their salvation. . 

“« Prop. 8. That the Nicene and Athanasian doctrine concerning a Trinity have 
together given birth to a faith which hath entirely overturned the Christian 
Church, 

‘* Prop. 9. That hence is come that abomination of desolation, and that afflic- 
tion, such as was not in all the world, neither shall be, which the Lord hath foretold 
in Daniel, and the Evangelists, and the Revelation. 

* Prop. 10. That hence, too, it is come to pass, that unless a new heaven and a 
new Church be established by the Lord, no flesh can be saved. 

“ Prop. 11. That the word of the Lord is holy, and that it containeth a three- 
fold sense, namely, celestial, spiritual, and natural, which are united by correspon- 
dences; and that in each sense it is divine truth, accommodated respectively to the 
angels of the three heavens, and also to men on earth. 

** Prop. 12. That the books of the word are all those which haye the internal 
sense, which are as follows, viz.,in the Old Testament, the five books of Moses; 
the book of Joshua, the book of Judges, the two books of Samuel, the two 


books of Kings, the Psalms of David, the Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, 


Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 


‘Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi; and in the New Testament, the four Evan- 


gelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and the Revelation. And that the other 
jooks, not haying the internal sense, are not the word. 


“Prop. 13. That in the spiritual world there is a sun distinct from that of the 


natural world, the essence of which is pure love from Jehovah God, who is in the 


midst thereof: that the heat also proceeding from that Sun is in its essence love, — 


and the light thence proceeding is in its essence wisdom; and that by the instru. — 
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mentality of that Sun all things were created, and continue to subsist, both i in the 
spiritual and in the natural world. 

‘Prop. 14. That immediately on the death of the material body (which will 
neyer be re-assumed), man rises again as to his spiritual or substantial body, 
wherein he existeth in a perfect human form; and that that death is only a 
continuation of life. ; 

“*Prop. 15. That the state and condition of man after death is according to his 
past life in this world; and that the predominant love which he takes with him into 
the spiritual world continues with him for ever, and can never be changed to all 
eternity ; consequently that if his predominant love be good, he abides in heaven 
to all eternity; but if it be evil, he abides in hell to all eternity. 

“Prop. 16. That there is not in the universal heaven a single angel that was 
created such at first, nor a single devil in all hell that had been created an angel of 
light, and was afterwards cast out of heayen; but that all, both in heaven and 
hell, are of the human race—in heaven such as had lived in the world in heavenly 
loye and faith, and in hell such as had lived in hellish love and faith. 

**Prop. 17. That man is not life in himself, but only a recipient of life from 
the Lord, who alone is life in himself; which life is communicated by influx to all 
in the spiritual world, whether in heaven or in hell, or in the intermediate state 
called the world of spirits, and to all in the natural world; but is received diffe- 
rently by each, according to the quality of the recipient subject. 

“Prop. 18. That man hath power to procure for himself both faith and 
charity, and also the life of faith and charity; but that, nevertheless, nothing 
belonging to faith, nothing belonging to charity, and nothing belonging to the 
life of each, is from man, but from the Lord. 

* Prop. 19. That charity and faith are mere mental and perishable things, 
unless they be determined to works, and exist therein, whensoever it is practicable 
And that neither charity alone, nor faith alone, produce good works, but that 
both charity and faith together are necessary to produce them. 

** Prop. 20, That there are three universal loves, viz., the love of heaven, the 
love of the world, and the love of self, which, when in right subordination, make 
men perfect; but when they are not in right subordination, that they pervert 
and invert him, 

“Prop, 21. That man hath free will in spiritual things, and that without this 
_ free will the world would be of no manner of use, and consequently no church could 
exist; and that without free will in spiritual things, there would be nothing about 
man whereby he might join himself by reciprocation with the Lord, but God him- 
self would be chargeable as the author of evil, and all would be mere absolute 
predestination, which is shocking and detestable. 

‘*Prop. 22. That miracles are not to be expected at this day, because they 
carry compulsion with them, and take away man’s free will in spiritual things. 

“Prop. 23. That repentance is the beginning and foundation of the Church in 
man: and that it consisteth in a man’s examining not only the actions of his life, 
but also the intentions of his will, and an abstaining from evils because they aro- 
sins against God. 

_ Prop. 24, That Regeneration or the New Birth is effected of the Lord alone, . 
by charity and faith during man’s co-operation; and that it is a gradual, not an. 
instantaneous work, the several stages thereof answering to those of man’s» 
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natural birth, in that he is conceived, carried in the womb, brought forth 
and educated, 

‘* Prop. 25. That in proportion as man is regenerated, in the same proportion 
his sins are removed; and that this removal is what is meant in the word by the 
remission of sins. 

““Prop. 26. That all have a capacity to be regenerated, because all are 
redeemed ; every one according to his state. 

«Prop. 27. That both evil spirits and good spirits are attendant upon every 
man, and that the evil spirits dwell in and excite his evil affections; and that the 
good spirits dwell in and excite his good affections. 

‘Prop. 28. That spiritual temptations, which are conflicts between good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, are a means of purification and regeneration, and that 
the Lord alone fighteth for man therein. 

“Prop. 29. That the imputation of the merit and righteousness of Christ, 
which consists in redemption, is a thing impossible; and that it can be no more 
applied or ascribed to any angel or man than the creation and preservation of the 
universe can; redemption being a kind of creation of the angelic heayen anew, 
and also of the church, 

«Prop. 30. That the imputation which really takes place, and which is main- 
tained by the New Church from the Word, is an imputation of good and eyil, and 
at the same time of faith; and that the Lord imputeth good to every man, and 
that hell imputeth evil to every man. 

«Prop. 31. That the faith and imputation of the New Church cannot abide 
together with the faith and imputation of the Old Church; and in case they abide 
together, such a collision and conflict will ensue as will prove fatal to everything 
that relates to the Church in man. 

** Prop. 32, That there is not a single genuine truth remaining in the Old 
Church but what is falsified; and that herein is fulfilled the Lord’s prediction in 
Matt. xxiv. 2—that ‘one stone of the temple shall not be left upon another that 
shall not be thrown down.’ 

“Prop. 33. That now it is allowable to enter intellectually into the mysteries of 
faith, contrary to the ruling maxim in the Old Church, that the understanding is to 
be kept bound under obedience to faith. 

“ Prop. 34, That external forms of worship, agreeable to the doctrines of the 
New Church, are necessary, in order that the members of the latter may worship 
God in one Person, according to the dictates of their own consciences, and that 
their acknowledgment of the Lord may, by descending into the ultimates, be con- 
firmed, and thus their external man act in unity with their internal, 

“* Prop. 35. That the two sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Supper are 
essential institutions in the New Church, the uses of which are now revealed, 
together with the spiritual sense of the word. 

«Prop. 36. That the kingdom of the Lord, both in heaven and on earth, is 
a kingdom of uses. 

*« Prop. 37. That true conjugal love, which can bate exist between one husband 
and one wife, is a primary characteristic of the New Church, being grounded on the | 
marriage of goodness and truth, and corresponding with the marriage of the Lord 
and his Church; and therefore it is more celestial, spiritual, holy, pure, and clean, 
than any other love in angels or men, , 


. 
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“ Prop. 38. That the last judgment was accomplished in the spiritual world in 
the year 1757; and that the former heaven and the former earth, or the Old Church, 
are passed away, and that all things are become new. 

« Prop. 39. That now is the second advent of the Lord which is a coming, not 
in peison, but in the power and glory of the spiritual sense of his holy word, which 
is hinself. 

“Prop. 40. That this second coming of the Lord is effected by means of his 
mr Emmanuel Swedenborg, before whom he hath manifested himself in person, 
and wlom he hath filled with his Spirit, to teach the doctrines of the New Church, 
by the word from him. 

«Prop. 41. That this is what is meant in the Revelation by the new heaven and 
new eirth, and the new Jerusalem; and hence descending, prepared as a bride 
adorma for her husband. 

*€Prop. 42, That this New Church is the crown of all Churches. which have 
heretdore existed on this earthly globe, in consequence of its worshipping one 
visible God, in whom is the invisible, as the soul is in the body.” 


SECTION XVI.—MINOR SECTS, OMITTED OR ONLY 
INCIDENTALLY MENTIONED IN THE PRECED- 
ING PAGES. 


1069., Why were the Behemenists so called? 

Because they were the followers of Jacob Behemen, a shoe- 
maker, born in 1575, at Old Seidenburg, near Gorlitz, in Upper 
Lusatia. He is said to have been thoughtful and religious from 
his youth: he became the founder of a sect, entertaining a mys- 
tical religion combined with philosophy, the system of which 
was revealed to Behemen at a time when he was “surrounded 
with a divine light for seven days, and stood in the highest 
contemplation, and kingdom of joys,” 


1070. Why were the Borrelists so called ? 

They were the followers of Adam Borrel, a Dutch preacher 
of the 17th century, a scholar well versed in the Greek 
and Latin languages. The Borrelists embraced most of the 
opinions of the Mennonites, led very strict lives, were dis- 
tinguished for their charities, and entertained an aversion to 
temples, sacraments, and the exterior forms of worship, in which 
respects they resembled the Quakers. 
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1071. Why were the Cameronites so called ? 

They derived their name from John Cameron, born at Glas- 
gow, in 1580. He promulgated a doctrine of grace and free 
will, which was supported by many learned ministers; the 
spirit of which was, that God does not move the will vhysi- 
cally, but only morally, in virtue of its dependence cn the 
jndgment of the mind. Their opinions have been described as 
“moderate Calvinism,’—the cause of men’s doing good or evil 
proceeding from the knowledge which God infuses into them, 
and the manner in which men submit their souls therete, and 
not by an absolute predestination. 


1072. Why were the Crispites so named ? 

Because they were the followers of Dr. Tobias Crisp, rector 
of Brickworth, Wilts, vho, in 
1642, removed to London, and 
excited a strong controversy 
by the avowal of high Calvin- 
istic sentiments. Among Dr. 
Crisp’s propositions were these: 


imputed to Christ, as to be 
actually his; and his righteous- 
ness to them in such a manner 
that they were no longer sin- 
ners, but became righteous, 

Ge a as Christ was righteous.” 
“God is not displeased with the believer on account of his sin, 
nor pleased on account of his obedience: he is neither worse for 
the one, nor the better for the other. Sin doth the believer no 
hurt, and righteousness doth him no good, nor must he pursue 
it to this end. Repentance and confession of sin are not neces- 
sary to forgiveness. A believer may certainly conclude before 
confession, yea, so soon as he hath committed sin, the interest 
he hath in Christ, and the love of Christ embracing him.” 


1073. Why were the Destructionists so called ? 
Because they believed that the final punishment threatened. 


“The sins of the elect are so 
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in the gospel to the wicked and impenitent, consists not in a 
preservation in the midst of eternal misery, but in a total ex- 
tinction of being, and that the sentence of annihilation shall be 
executed with more or less torment, preceding or attending 
the final period, in proportion to the greater or less crime of 
the sinner. 


1074, There are many passages of Scripture in which the ultimate punishment 
fo which wicked men shall be adjudged, is defined, in the most precise and in- 
telligible terms, to be an everlasting destruction from the power of God, which is 
equally able to destroy asto preserve. So when our Saviour is fortifying the minds of 
his disciples against the power of men, and the punishment of his justice, he 
expresseth himself thus :—‘‘ Fear not them that kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do; fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell.” Here he plainly proposes the destruction of the soul (not its endless pain 
and misery) as the ultimate object of the divine displeasure, and the greatest object 
of our fear. And when he says, ‘‘ These shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal,” it appears evident that by that eternal punish- 
ment, which is set in opposition to eternal life, is not meant any kind of life, how- 
ever miserable, but the same which the apostle expresses by everlasting destruction 
from the presence and power of the Lord. The very term, death, is most fre- 
quently made use of to signify the end of wicked men in another world, or the 
final effect of divine justice in their punishment. The wages of sin (saith the 
apostle) is death; but eternal life is the gift of God, through Christ Jesus our 

Lord, see also Rom. viii. 6.—(Rey. Samuel Bourn.) 


1075. Why were the “ Punkers,” or “ Tunkers,” so called ? 
From a German term, implying their peculiar tenet of 
baptizing by immersion. 


1076. Their founder was Conrad Peysel, a German Baptist, who (1724), weary 
of the world, retired to an agreeable solitude, about fifty miles from Philadelphia, 
where, gathering around him a colony, he carried out his peculiar views on religion. 
His chief distinguishing tenet was that future happiness was only to be obtained by 
penance and outward mortification; as Jesus Christ, by his meritorious sufferings, 
became the Redeemer of mankind in general, so each individual of the human race, 
by a life of abstinence and mortification, may “‘ work out his own salvation.” They 
used the same form of government and the same discipline as the English Baptists, 
except that every member was free to address the congregation, 

2. On account of their doctrine of justifying faith, which they maintained to be 
* no more than a simple assent to the divine testimony passively received by the 
understanding.” 

3. On account of certain outward ceremonies. 

These are chiefly weekly sacraments, love feasts, mutual exhortation, washing 
each other’s feet, plurality of elders, the use of the lot, etc. 
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1077. Why were the Glassites so called ? 
From the name of their founder, Mr. John Glass, a minister 
of the Scotch Kirk. 


1078. John Glass was born on the 21st of September, 1695, at Auchtermuchty. 
He studied at St. Andrews and Edinburgh, and in 1719 became minister of Tealing, 
near Dundee, where he soon made himself popular. Hewas deposed by the Church 
Courts, 12th April, 1728, for attacks on the Solemn League and Covenant, ete. ; but 
the General Assembly, on reconsideration, whilst depriving him of his benefice, left 
him his ecclesiastical character. After his deposition he published his peculiar 
sentiments in a work called ‘* The Testimony of the King of Martyrs concerning 
his Kingdom.”’ He died in 1773. 


1079. Why were the Glassites subsequently called Sande- 
manians 2 

From Mr. Sandeman, son-in-law to the founder of the sect, 
who became the chief expounder and elaborater of the doctrines 
promulgated by Glass. 


1080. Robert Sandeman was born at Perth, in 1713. He married Catherine 
Glass, daughter of John Glass, whose peculiarities of religious opinion he entered 
into. In 1757 he commenced publishing his system. He addressed a series of letters 
to Mr. Hervey, occasioned by his “Theron and Aspasio,” in which his opinions are 

. developed. In 1760 he removed to London, where he preached in various places, 
and attracted much notice, and in 1764 he went to the American colonies, where he 
continued till his death. He was buried at Danbury, New England, the following 
epitaph being engraved upon his tomb:—‘ Here lies, until the resurrection, the 
body of Robert Sandeman, who, in the face of continual opposition from all sorts of 
men, long and boldly contended for the ancient faith, that the bare death of Jesus 
Christ, without a deed or thought on the part of man, is sufficient to present the 
chief of sinners spotless before God.” 


1081. What are the tenets of the Sandemanians. or 
Glassites ? 

The chief peculiarity in their religious belief relates to justi- 
fying faith, which their founder asserts is no more than a simple 
belief of the truth, or the divine testimony passively received 
by the understanding; and that this divine testimony carries in 
itself sufficient ground of hope to every one who believes it, 
without anything wrought in us, or done by us, to give a 
particular direction to ourselves. ; 


1082. A summary of the faith for which this sect contend may be gathered 
from the following remarks by Sandeman, who, speaking of his letters on ‘‘ Theron 


\ 
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and Aspasio,” says :—‘‘The motto of the title-page of this work is, ‘One thing is 
needful ;* which he calls the sole requisite to justification, or acceptance with God. 
By the sole requisite he understands the work finished by Christ in his death, 
proved by his resurrection to be all-sufficient to justify the guilty; that the whole 
benefit of this event is conveyed to men only by the apostolic report concerning 
it; that every one who understands this report to be true, or is persuaded that 
the event actually happened as testified by the apostles, is justified, and finds relief 
to his guilty conscience ; that he is relieved, not by finding any favourable symptom 
about his own heart, but by fiuding their report to be true; that the event itself, 
which is reported, becomes his relief so soon as it stands true in his mind, and ac- 

_ cordingly becomes his faith; that all the divine power which operates on the minds 
of men, either to give the first relief to their consciences, or to influence them 
in every part of their obedience to the gospel, is persuasive power, or the 
forcible conviction of truth. 

That all men are equally fit for justification, or equally destitute of any plea for 
acceptance with God; that those called the stricter sort, cannot, by their utmost 
assiduity in devotion, contribute any more to this end than the most notorious 
felons ready to suffer for their crimes; that, in this respect, no one of mankind has 
the least room to glory over another; that man’s impotency to do what is pleasing 
to God, lies in the aversion of his will; and that all men are as able to please 
God as they are willing. 

That the supernatural facts recorded in the writings of the Apostles, open to 
view a further discovery of the divine character than can be learned from any- 
thing observable in the course of nature; that in the work finished by Christ on the 
Cross, this new discovery of the divine character was made, that hence it appeared 
that God might be just in justifying the ungodly, or those who have nothing about 
them but what fits them for condemnation; that this is proved and demonstrated 
with evidence sufficient to counterbalance all objections, by the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead ; that everyone who is persuaded of the fact of Christ’s resurrec- 

tion, as circumstanced in the gospel history, even when he finds nothing about 
himself in the way of wish, desire, or otherwise, but what renders him obnoxious 
to the divine displeasure, knows how God may be just in justifying him, and receiv- 
ing him into fayour presently as he stands, so finds relief from the disquieting fear 
for which no remedy can be found by any argument drawn from any appearance 
of God in the course of nature. 

That the great mistake of popular preachers, or the chief leaders in devotion, 
lies in this, that they cannot understand how God can appear to an unrighteous 
person just in justifying him as he presently stands, without feeling some motion or 
tendency in his will towards a change to the better, whether this motion be called 
some faint desire to close with Christ, to trust in him to put forth an act of faith, 
or by any other name. Fs 

That, in effect, they make their acts of faith to stand not only for the ground 

“of acceptance with God, but also for the evidence and proof of one’s being in 
favour with God; that, accordingly, they show their disaffection not only to the 
justifying work of Christ, but also to the works of self-denied obedience, wherein 
his people are called to be conformed to him, as a proof of their being his disciples 
indeed; that the appropriation contended for in the popular doctrines is dis- 
agreeable to the Scripture, and productive of the worst consequences. That no 
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man can warrantably be assured that he is a Christian, a believer in Christ, or an 
object of the peculiar fayour of God, in any other way than by being assured, on 
good grounds, that his practice, in obedience to the peculiar precepts of Christi- 
anity, is influenced by the love of that same truth which influenced the lives of the i 
Apostles.—(Sandeman’s Letters.) ’ 

1083. Why were the Gnostics so named ? 

They obtained the name from their professed ability to 
restore mankind to the knowledge (yvdoc1s) of the Supreme 
Being, which had been so long lost. They blended with the 
faith of Christ many peculiar tenets, which they derived from 
the oriental philosophy. The sages of the East had long ex- 
pected a heavenly messenger, endued with sufficient power to 
release them from their bondage to corrupt matter, which they 
held to be the source of all evil. The miracles of Christ and 
his apostles induced them readily to accept him as this heavenly 
messenger; and they interpreted all the precepts of Christi- 
anity in the manner most agreeable to the opinions which they 
had previously entertained.—(Robinson’s “ Theological Dic- 
tionary.”’) 

1084. Why were the Haldanites so named ? 

Because they were the followers of two brothers, Robert 
and James Alexander Haldane, gentlemen of fortune, who~ 
became seceders from the Church of Scotland, and planned to 
themselves the work of propagating the gospel in India. They 
were, however, prohibited from so doing by the East India 
Company ; they therefore directed their attention to the spread 
of the gospel at home, and founded the sect bearing their 
name, 

1085. In the prosecution of their inquiries after truth, they adopted many of 
the tenets of Sandeman, with some rigid forms of discipline. Afterwards they 


became Baptists, and this body divided and subdivided, till most of them meres 
into either the Scotch Baptists or the Independents. 


1086. Why were the Hopkinsonians so named ? 

Because they were the followers of the Rey. S. Hopkins, ~ 
D.D., pastor of the first congregational church at Newport, 
Rhode Island, 1770. The following is a very brief summary 
of their tenets :— 
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1087. 1. That all true virtue, or real holiness, consists in disinterested benevo< 
lence. 2. That all sin consists in selfishness. 3. That there are no promises of' 
regenerating grace made to the actions of the unregenerate. 4, That the impo- 
tency of sinners, with respect to believing in Christ, is not natural, but moral. 
5. That, in order to faith in Christ, a sinner must approve in his heart of the divine 
conduct, even though God should cast him off for ever. 6. That God was the author, 
origin, and positive cause of Adam’s sin. 7. That the introduction of sin is, upon 
the whole, for the general good. 8. That repentance is before faith in Christ, 
9. That though men became sinners by Adam, according to a divine constitution, 
yet they were, and are, accountable for no sins but personal. 10. That though 
believers are justified through Christ’s righteousness, yet his righteousness is not 
transferred to them.—(Hopkins’s ‘‘ System of Divinity.”) 


1088. Why were the Husseyites so named? 

Because they were the followers of the Rev. Joseph Hussey, 
formerly of Cambridge. 

1089. His principal peculiarities of opinion were, the pre-existence of Christ’s 
human soul, or rather of a spiritual or glorious body, in which he appeared to 
Adam, the Patriarchs, etc., and which Mr, Hussey considered to be the “‘ image of 
God,” in which man was made. Mr. Hussey agreed in many of the opinions of Dr. 


Crisp, particularly objecting to all offers of salvation, or invitations to the uncon- 
verted,—(Hussey’s ‘‘ Glory of Christ Unveiled.”) 


1090. Why were the Huntingtonians so called ? 

Because they were the followers of William Huntington, 

who, from a humble situation in life, ~ 
rose to be minister of Providence 
Chapel, Gray’s Inn Lane, and at- 
tained a high degree of popularity. 
He was a man of strong natural 
powers and enthusiasm. ‘Travel- 
. ling throughout England, he col- 
lected’ his disciples wherever he 
'-went. His theological opinions 
were high Calvinistic, and allied 
to those of Dr. Crisp and Mr. 
Hussey. 

1091. Why were the Inghamites 
' so called? 


Because their body was founded by Mr. B. Ingham, of 
Aberford Hall, Yorkshire. Mr. Ingham joined the Methodist 
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society in 1732, and accompanied the Wesleys on their first 
voyage to Georgia; but upon his return he attached himself to 
the United Brethren. 


1092. Mr. Ingham pleaded very strongly for the doctrine of imputed righteous- 
ness, but objected to the systematic language generally adopted in speaking of 
distinct persons in the Trinity. He practised infant baptism, and approved many 
things in the writings of Mr. Sandeman, but did not think that a plurality of elders 
was necessary to church ordinances. He was particularly averse to eating blood, as 
in the flesh of strangled animals, contending that as God, when he gave to our first 
parents fruits to eat, made a reserve of one tree; so, in granting to man animal 
food, he forbade the eating of things strangled, or of blood, Gen. ix. 4; Acts xv. 
20.—(‘‘ Sketch of the Inghamites.”’) 


1093. Why are the Millenarians, or Irvingites, so named ? 

Because they believe in a period of “a thousand years” of 
peculiar happiness to the Christian Church, as predicted in 
Rey. xx. 2—5. But to this Mr. Irving added belief in the 
sinful humanity of Christ, and the continuance of miraculous 
powers in the Church. ; 


1094, The body to which this name is applied make no exclusive claim to it; 
they simply object to be called by any other. They acknowledge it to be the 
common title of the one Church baptized by Christ, which has existed in all ages, 
and of which they claim to be members. They have always protested against the 
application to them of the term, “Irvingites;” which appellation they consider to 
be untrue and offensive, though derived from : 
one whom, when living, they held in high 
regard as a devoted minister of Christ. 

They do not profess to be, and refuse to 
acknowledge that they are, separatists from 
the Church established or dominant in the 
land of their habitation, or from the general 
body of Christians therein. They recognize 
the continuance of the Church from the 
days of the first apostles, and of the three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, by 
succession from the apostles. They justify 
their meeting in separate congregations from 
the charge of schism, on the ground of the 
same being permitted and authorized by an 
ordinance of paramount authority, which they 
believe God has restored for the benefit of the 
whole Church. 


ag eo 80 far from professing to be another sect in addition to the numerous sects 
eady dividing the Church, or to be “the One Church,” to the exclusion of the 
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other bodies, they believe that their special mission is to reunite the scattered 
members of the one body of Christ. 

The only standards of faith which they recognize are the three creeds of the 
Catholic Church—the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene or Constantinopolitan Creed, 
and that called the creed of St. Athanasius. The speciality of their religious 
belief, whereby they are distinguished from other Christian communities, stands in 
this: that they hold apostles, prophets, evangelists, and pastors to be abiding 
ministers in the Church, and that these ministries, together with the power and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, dispensed and distributed among her members, are neces- 
sary for preparing and perfecting the Church for the second advent of the Lord; 
and that supreme rule in the Church ought to be exercised as at the first, by 
twelve apostles, not elected or ordained by men, but called and sent forth imme- 
diately by God. i 


1095. Why were the Jansenists so named ? 

From Cornelius Jansen, professor of divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, and afterwards Bishop of Ypres, in 
Flanders. The denomination was formed in 1640, and excited 
considerable attention. The tenets of the Jansenists were as 
follows :— 


1096. 1. Some of God’s commands are impossible to be observed by the 
righteous, nor has God given them that measure of grace which is essential to 
render them capable of such obedience. 

2. That in the state of corrupted nature we are incapable of resisting inward 
grace. 

3. Merit and demerit, in a state of corrupted nature, do not depend on a liberty 
which excludes necessity, but on a liberty which excludes constraint. 

4, That semi-Pelagians admitted the necessity of an inward preventing grace 
for the performance of each particular act, even for the beginning of faith; but they 
were heretics in maintaining that this grace was of such a nature that the will of 
man was able to resist or obey it. 

5. That whoever says that Jesus Christ made expiation by his death for the sins 
of all mankind is a semi-Pelagian. 


1097. Why have the Jansenists been sometimes called the 
Evangelical party of the Romish Church? 

From an assimilation of their peculiar doctrines to those of 
Calvin, the head or founder of what is understood by the term 
‘‘ Hyangelical” party in the Church of England. 


1098. This, however, is clearly a wrong term. The Jansenists, as such, ceased 
with the Papal decision to be Roman Catholics; they either recanted their views or 
became “heretics,” in the sense in which that term is understood at Rome. 
Whereas, in the Church of Englanda wide latitude is permitted, and divines may 
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be either “ High” or “ Low,” Arminian or Calvinistic, without incurring authorita- 
tive censure or ceasing to be members of its communion. 


1099. In what respects did the Jansenists differ from 
orthodox members of the Roman Catholic Church ? 

In their acceptance of the five propositions above stated. 
In all other matters they conformed to the communion of 
Rome. Nevertheless, they must clearly be regarded as 


Protestants, since they refused to receive and submit to the 


Papal decision with respect to their doctrine. 


1100. Why was the order of 
Jesuits re-established by a Bull of 
Pius VII. ? 

The object was to strengthen the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Jesuit 
body being denominated, in the Pope’s 
Bull, “the vigorous rowers, neces- 
sary to the labouring ship of the 
Church.” Since their restoration in 
1819, the Jesuits have made great 
efforts to regain their former power, 
aud have again established their 
order in several nations of Europe. 





1101. Every novice who offers himself as 
a candidate for entering the order of Jesuits 
is obliged to manifest his conscience to the 
superior, or to a person appointed by him; - 
and, in doing this, he is required to confess 
not only his sins and defects, but to discover 
the inclinations, the passions, and the bent of his 
soul. This manifestation is to be renewed at stated periods, The senior members are 
directed to carefully observe the words and actions of the novices; and they are bound 
to disclose everything of importance concerning them to the superior. In order that 
this scrutiny into their character may be as complete as possible, a long noviciate is to 
expire, during which they pass through the several gradations of rank in the society, 
and they must have attained the full age of thirty-three years before they would be 
admitted to take the final vows, by which they become professed members. In order 
that the general, who is the soul that animates the whole society, may have under 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA, FOUNDER 
OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, 


his eye everything necessary to inform or direct him, the provincials and heads of - 


houses are obliged to transmit to him regular aud frequent reports concerning the 
members under their inspection. In these they descend into minute details with 
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respect to the character of each person, his abilities, natural or acquired, his temper, 
experience in affairs, and the particular department for which he is best fitted, 
These reports, when digested and arranged, are entered into registers kept on pur- 
pose, that the general may, at one comprehensive view, survey the state of society 
in every part of the world.—(Robinson’s ‘‘ Theological Dictionary.”) 

_ The present Pope, Pius IX., has confirmed the restoration of the order, 
and the Jesuits are now in high favour at the Vatican. They enjoy the complete 
command of the Roman College, and of most of the collegiate establishments in “ the 
Eternal City.” They are active in Spain and Portugal, and have renewed their 
efforts in Austria, Bavaria, Silesia, and Prussia, in Hanover, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France. In China and the South Seas, as well as Australia and 
New Zealand, they are rapidly increasing, and also in the American provinces. In 
Canada they have been restored to a large college, and have numerous seminaries 
in every part of the province. Numbers of them are employed in the education of 
youth, and they are connected with a large missionary establishment, a branch of 
the Roman Propaganda. In the East and West Indies, as indeed in all English 
colonies, they are numerous and active. For the English who may travel abroad 
they have colleges at Douay, Liege, Vallodolid, Lisbon, Brussels, Naples, Paris, 
Rome, Boulogne, Ratisbone, and in many other places. Over these some Jesuits 
are regularly placed.—[Grenfield’s “ Jesuits.’’] 


1102. What are the “ Hxercita Spiritualia” of the 
Jesuits 2 — 

These are the spiritual exercises written for the use of 
the members of the order by its founder, Ignatius Loyola. 
These exercises were written in the year 1541, and were 
scrupulously examined at Rome. Pope Paul III. named 
censors to examine them; and on the 3lst of July, 1548, he 
published the bull (Pastoralis Offci), in which these words 
occur :—‘‘ Having learnt that these instructions and exercises 
are full of piety and holiness, and very useful and salutary 
for the edification and spiritual advancement of the faith- 
ful, . . . of our certain knowledge, and by the Pontifical 
authority, by virtue of these presents, we approve, praise, 
and confirm the said exercises and all their contents.” One 
of these exercises is as follows:— 


1103, Four Uszrun Appirions, 
' For the Easier and Quicker Extirpation of any Sin or Fault. 


The first is, that as often as one has been guilty of that kind of sin or fault, 
putting his hand to his breast, he grieve for his fall, which may be done even when 
others are present, without their perceiving it. 
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The second is, that at night, having counted and compared together the points 
of the lines, of which the upper is assigned to the first, the lower to the second 
examination, he observe whether from the former to the latter any amendment have 
intervened. , 

The third is, that he compare together the examinations of the second and the 
preceding day, considering whether any amendment has taken place in him. 

The fourth, that, comparing together in like manner the examinations of two 
weeks, he take account of the amendment made or omitted. 

Also, it must be noted that, of the following figures, the first, which is larger 
than the rest, is assigned to the first day, say the Sunday; the second, which is a 
little shorter, to the Monday; and so in succession, it being reasonable that the 
number of faults should decrease daily. 





























1104. Why were the Johnsonians so called? 

Because they were the followers of Mr. John Johnson, 
many years Baptist minister at Liverpool, and of whose 
disciples there were several congregations established in dif- 
ferent parts of England. Mr. Johnson’s peculiar views are 
thus epitomized :— 


1105. 1. The true faith is not “ a duty which God requires of man,” but a grace 
of “so different a nature that it is not possible to be made a duty, or [nor] possible 
to be required of any created being.’ Nor is the want of this faith a sin, but a 
**vacuity,”’ or mere “‘ nonentity.”’ 

2. That faith, though ‘‘an active principle,” is not an act, or ‘ action,” or 
“‘work,” of the soul of man, but ‘the operation of God ;”’ whence it would seem to 
follow, that it is not the soul which believes, but this principle of grace within him. 

3. That the holiness of the first man, Adam, was inferior to that of the angels, 
much more to that of the saints who are raised above the angelsin glory, | 

4, That gospei mimsters are not to preach the law, neither ‘‘ moral duties ;” nor 
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**to exhort persons to faith, repentance, love, holiness, ete., which blessings proceed 
alone from the grace of God; nor ‘‘to caution or instruct them in the regulation of 
their lives, ete. Our commission (says Mr. Johnson) is not to preach the law 
but the gospel.” ; 

5. That ‘‘ the blessings of spiritual grace and eternal life being secured in Christ 
prior to the Fall, were never lost, and consequently could not be “restored.” 
Adoption not rising out of salvation, but, on the contrary, salvation from adoption, 
as being included in it. ‘So that,’’ says Mr. Johnson, ‘‘I cannot conceive any 
reason, according to the original constitution of things, why grace and glory might 
not have taken place upon God’s elect, according to his everlasting love in adop- 
tion, supposing sin or salvation never had a being.’’—(Johnson’s “ Faith of God’s 
Elect.’’) 


1106. Why were the Jumpers so called ? 

They were a body of Welsh Methodists, who, in their 
religious worship, gave way to feelings of great excitement, 
putting themselves into violent agitation, and jumping until 
they were exhausted. 


1107. Why are the Moravians so called ? 

Because they first arose as a distinct denomination in 
Moravia. They were also called Herrnhutters, from one of 
their first settlements in Herrnhut. 


1108. Why are the Moravians also called “‘ Unitas Uk lad 
or United Brethren? 
This is a title adopted by themselves, to signify their unity 


of action and doctrine. 

1109. They trace’ their history as far back as 1457, when the remaining Hussites 
adopted the name of the United Brethren. At the time of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, they had several conferences with Luther, Calvin, and other reformers, for 
the purpose of bringing about a union; but they could not agree upon the subject of 
church discipline. From this time, until about 1720, their numbers decreased ; but 
being in 1722, headed by Count Zinzendorf, they rapidly rose in number and im- 
portance. Count Von Zinzendorf was born in Misnia, in 1700. At ten years of 
age he went to the academy at Halle, and at seventeen to the university of Wit- 
temberg, where he devoted himself to the study of the law. In 1721, he accepted 
8 situation in the government of Saxony, and fixed his residence at Dresden. In 
his own house he held religious meetings, and wrote in a periodical called the 
“German Socrates.” He soon after purchased the lordship of Bertholdsdorf, in Lu- 
satia, intending to pass his life there in retirement. In 1722, a few of the Brethren 
from Moravia settled near the count’s residence; and he forthwith became their 
patron. In consequence of the countenance he gave them, he was ordered to sell. 
his estates and leave the country. He was, however, soon permitted to return. On 
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the 20th of May, 1737, Zinzendorf was consecrated a bishop of the Moravian Bre- 
thren, He visited England, where he remained from 1751 to 1755. He died in May, 
1760.—(Cranz’ History of the Brethren). 

1110. What are the doctrines of the Moravians ? 

They adhere to the belief lcontained in the Augsburg 
Confession drawn up by Luther and Melancthon. 


1111. What are the leading tenets of the Mormons, or Latter 
Day Saints ? 

A printed “ Creed” presents the following summary of their 
opinions, but omits some rather material points :— 


1112. *‘ We believe in God the Eternal Father, and his Son Jesus Christ, and in 


the Holy Ghost. be 

‘We believe that men will be punished for their own sins, and not for Adam’s 
transgressions, 

““We believe that through the atonement of Christ all mankind may be saved, 
by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. { 

‘We believe that these ordinances are: Ist. Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
2nd. Repentance. 3rd. Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins, 4th. Lay- 
ing on of hands for the gift of the Holy Spirit. 5th. The Lord’s Supper. 


““We believe that men must be called of God by inspiration, and by laying on | 


of hands by those who are duly commissioned to preach the Gospel and administer 
in the ordinances thereof. 

“We believe in the same organization that existed in the primitive church, viz., 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, etc. p 

“We believe in the powers and gifts of the everlasting Gospel, viz., the gift of. 
faith, discerning of spirits, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, tongues, and the 
interpretation of tongues, wisdom, charity, brotherly love, etc. f . 

‘* We believe in the Word of God recorded in the Bible. We also believe the 
Word of God recorded in the Book of Mormon, and in all other good books. 

‘*We believe all that God has revealed, all that he does now reveal 3 and we 
believe that he will yet reveal many more great and important things pertaining to 
the Kingdom of God, and Messiah’s second coming. 

“* We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of the ten 
tribes; that Zion will be established upon the Western continent; that Christ will 
reign personally upon the earth a thousand years; and that the earth will be re- 
newed and receive its paradisaical glory. _ ‘ } 4 

‘*We believe in the literal resurrection of the body, and that the dead in Christ 
will rise first, and that, the rest of the dead liye not again until the thousand 
years are expired. 


“We claim the privilege of worshipping God according to the dictates of ‘our as 
conscience, unmolested, and allow all men the same privilege, let them worship how _ 


or where they may. 4 


\ 
‘* We believa in being subject to kings, queens, presidents, rulers, and magis- 
trates, in obeying, honouring, and sustaining the law, fi 





in 
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‘We believe in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevolent, virtuous, and 
upright, and in doing good to all men; indeed, we may say that we follow the 
admonition of Paul,—we ‘believe all things,’ we ‘hope all things,’ we haye endured, 
very many things, and hope to be able to ‘ endure all things.’ Every thing virtuous, 
lovely, praiseworthy, and of good report we seek after, looking forward to the 

‘recompense of reward.’ ”? 





1113. Joseph Smith, the prophet of the new belief, was born in humble life in 
1805, at Sharon, in the state of Vermont, from whence, in 1815, he removed, with 
his parents, to Palmyra, New York. When about 
fifteen years old, being troubled by convictions of his 
spiritual danger, and perplexed by the multitude of 
mutually hostile sects, he says he saw, while praying 
in a grove, a vision of “two personages,” who in- 
formed him that his,sins were pardoned, and that all 
existing sects were almost equally erroneous. This 
vision was repeated three years afterwards, in 1823, 
when an angel, he reports, informed him that the 
American Indians were a remnant of the Israelites, 
and that certain records, written by the Jewish 

JOSEPH SMITH. prophets, and containing history and prophecy, had, 
when the Indians fell into depravity, been buried in the earth at a spot which the 
angel indicated. Smith was further told, that he had been selected as the instrument 
by which these valuable records should be brought to light; the revelations they 
contained being necessary for the restoration of that purity of creed and worship, 
from which all the modern churches had alike departed. 

Accordingly, upon the 22nd of September, 1823, Smith, the story runs, dis- 
covered in the side of a hill, about four miles from Palmyra, in Ontario county, a 
stone box, just covered by the earth, in which was deposited the ‘* Record,” a 
collection of thin plates of gold, held together by three golden rings. Part of this 
golden book was sealed, but the portion open to inspection was engraven thickly 
with ‘Reformed Egyptian” characters. Together with the book he found two 
crystal lenses, ‘‘ set in the two rims of a bow,” apparently resembling an enormous 
pair of spectacles; this instrument, he said, was the Urim and Thummim used by 
ancient seers, 

The news of his discovery attracted such attention, and procured him so much 
obloquy, that, according to the narrative of his biographers, he was exposed to 
personal violence, and was obliged to fly to Pennsylvania, carrying his golden 
plates concealed in a barrel of beans.* When thus in some security, he, by the aid 
of the Urim andThummim, set to work upon the translation of the unsealed portion, 
which, when complete, composed a bulky yolume, which he called the “Book of 
Mormon’’—“ mormon,” meaning, he explained, more good, from “ mor,” a contrac- 
tion for more, and “‘mon,” Egyptian, for good. ‘Mormon,” too, was the name 
of a supposed prophet, living in the fourth or fifth century, who, after the principal 
portion of the American Israelites had fallen in battle, and the whole of them 
become degenerate, engraved on plates a summary of their history and prophecies, 
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These plates, his son, Moroni, in the troublous times which followed, hid for safety - 


in a hill, then called Cumora, about the year a.p. 420. 

Mormons defend the authenticity of this recital, by asserting the improbability 
that Smith, an illiterate person, could invent it, and, unaided, write so large and 
peculiar a volume. To the objection that the golden plates are not produced, they 
give Smith’s own reply to the applications made to him by his disciples for a view, 
that such an exhibition of them is prohibited by special revelation. Nevertheless, 
in further proof of Smith’s veracity, three ‘‘ witnesses’ were found to testify that 
they had actually seen the plates, an angel having shown them; and a similar 
testimony was borne by eight other ‘‘witnesses,” four of these belonging to a 
family named Whitmer, and three being the two brothers and the father of 
Joseph Smith, The utmost that Smith did towards allowing access by different 
parties to the plates, was to give to one of his inquiring followers a copy upon 
paper of a portion of the plates in the original hieroglyphics, viz., the “ Reformed 
Egyptian.” This was submitted by the yet unsatisfied disciple, to Professor Anthon, 
of New York, who, however, did not recognize the characters as those of any 
ancient language known to him. 

‘ The “ Book of Mormon” was succeeded by a ‘‘ Book of Doctrine and Covenants,” 
being a collection of the special revelations made to Joseph Smith and his 
associates, upon all points connected with the course and welfare of the Church. 
This was continually enlarged as further revelations, consequent upon the varying 
fortunes and requirements of the body, were received: amongst these was one by 
which the ‘‘ Aaronic Priesthood” was revived; another, by which baptism by 
immersion was commanded ; a third, for the institution of “‘apostles;” and others, 
for the temporal regulation of the Church from time totime. In these productions 
the phraseology closely resembles that of the sacred Scriptures. 


1114. Why is Morisonianism so called ? 
Because the body whose opinions are thus designated, adopt 
the views of Mr. James Morison, who was a member of the 


Scottish Secession Church, but from which he was ejected in 
1841. 


1115. The views promulgated by Mr. Morison will be seen by the following 
charges made against him by the Kilmarnock Presbytery, and his replies to them. 
Under the first head (erroneous doctrines) the charges were—Ist, that he taught 
that tho object of saving faith to any person, was, that Christ made atonement for 
the sins of that person, as he made atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, and that the seeing this statement to be true was in itself saying faith; 
2nd, that all men were able of themselves to believe the Gospel; 3rd, that no 
person ought to be directed to pray for grace to help him to believe 3 
4th, that repentance in Scripture meant only a change of mind, but not godly 
sorrow for sin; 5th, that justification is not pardon, but that it is implied in 
pardon; 6th, that election comes, in the order of nature, after the purpose of 
atonement; 7th, that there were in his publications many unwarrantable expres- 
sions regarding the atonement; and 8th, that he taught that men could not be 
deserving of eternal death on account of Adam’s sin, To these charges Mr, Morison 
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replied—Ist, That the object of saving faith is the Gospel, and the Gospel is this, 
“Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures,” of course implying that he 
died for all sinners, since all men are commanded to believe; that saving faith in its 
nature is, ‘a setting to one’s seal that God is true,” in the record he has given con- 
cerning his Son; that whosoever believes a truth is conscious of believing it, and 
that, consequently, whoever believes the truth as it isin Jesus must be conscious 
that he believes it. 2nd, Men are able to believe the gospel, because God has 
already given them strength. We are not required to do more than we have 
strength to do; and if we were, we would not be responsible for not doing it. 3rd, 
He maintained that it is the duty of all men to pray, but it is their duty first of all 
to believe in Jesus, and that no prayer is acceptable to God, or accepted by God, 
save that which is offered up in the exercise of faith in Christ. 4th, That the Greek 
word, rendered repentance, always means change of mind, but that this change of 
opinion always produces a corresponding emotion, such as sorrow for sin, love to 
Christ, love for holiness, etc. 5th, Justification is not pardon, for a person can be 
only once justified, whereas he may be often pardoned. 6th, He maintained eternal, 
personal, and unconditional election; but urged that since the elect are said to be 
“chosen in Christ,” the purpose of election did not precede the purpose of atone- 
ment, but vice versa. 7th, He defended or explained the reprehended statements. 
And, 8th, He held that all men are guilty of Adam’s first sin, if by guilt be meant 
mere obligation to punishment, and that it was certain that no man would suffer 
eternal death merely on account of Adam’s sin—(Ferguson.) 


1116. Why do the Morrisonians adopt two modes of church 
government ? 

Because their numbers having been increased by seceders 
from the Scotch Congregational Churches, they wish as a body 
to maintain unity by mutual concessions on this point. 





1117. Those, therefore, who seceded from the Presbyterians, commit ecclesias- 
tical affairs to a body of elders, of whom they appoint a plurality in each church; 
while those who were Congregationalists transact their church business in their 
weekly or ordinary church meetings; both being Independents.—(Ferguson.) 


1118. Why were the Quietists so called? 

From their peculiar view that the soul could only arrive at 
a state of perfection when it reached absolute rest and inaction, 
called the unitive life. 


1119. In this state they supposed the soul to be wholly employed in contem- 
plating God, to whose influence it was entirely submissive, so that he could turn it 
whether he would. 

Quietism, which had its origin in a previous century, was revived in France 
during the seventeenth century, by Madam Guyon, a friend of Archbishop Fenelon. Of 
this lady Hook says, ‘‘ Her enemies are compelled to confess that in every part of 
- her life her morals were irreproachable. Her sin, in the sight of the worldly, con- 
sisted in the power with which she descanted on the love of God. But her words 
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found a response in the pious heart of Fenelon; and throughout Paris, and the 
provinces, there were many who'were prepared to adopt: her system of Quietism. 
By several of the’ clergy of the Hstablished Church of France, however, the system 
was condemned as'an innovation.’”-—(Hook’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,” Life of 
Fenelon.) 


1120. Who were the Rigorists ? 

This name was applied by their opponents to the Ji Wei 
on account of their peculiar views with regard to penance and 
penitential acts which they pushed to severity in opposition to 
the more lax discipline introduced with the Jesuits, Oratorians, 
Redemptorists, and other modern orders in the Church of 
Rome. 


1121, They made repentance to consist in the voluntary sufferings which the 
sinner inflicts upon himself, in proportion to the nature of his crimes, and the 
degree of his guilt. They taught that Christians were bound to expiate their 
original guilt by acts of mortification performed. in silence and solitude, by tortur- 
ing and macerating their bodies, by painful labour, excessive abstinence, continual 
prayer and contemplation. They went so far as to call those who hadishortened 
life by excessive abstinence and labour, the sacred victims of repentance ; and said that 
they were consumed by the fire of divine love; that their conduct was highly 
meritorious in the sight of God; and that by their sufferings they not only appease 
the wrath of God, but draw down abundant blessings upon their’ friends and upon 
the Church.—(Farrar’s ‘‘ Heclesiastical Dictionary.”’) 


1122. Why were the Sabbatarians so named ? 


From their peculiar tenet that it is the seventh day which — 


should be observed as the Sabbath, and not the first, or Sunday. 
They allege that the Scriptures do nowhere prescribe the 
observance of Sunday as a Sabbath; that the decalogue 
(Exod. xx.) plainly commands the keeping of the seventh day ; 


that the change from the seventh to the first day was unwar- 


rantably made by Constantine upon his conversion to the 
Christian religion, and is, therefore, not binding on them. In 
other respects they agree with the Baptists. 


1123. Why were the Sandemanians so called ? 


From Robert Sandeman, a pupil of John Glass, Presbyterian 


minister of the parish of Tealong, near Dundee, Scotland, in 
1730. 


1124. The Sandemanians are hence ° frequently designated Glassites. The a 
‘peculiar principles of the Glassites were introduced into England.and America by 
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Robert Sandeman, about 1750. A congregation was formed by the latter in England 
in 1762. (See 1077, etc.) 


1125. Why were the Southcotters so called? 
Because they were the followers of Joanna Southcott, the 


- daughter of a farmer at St. Mar 
Ottery’s, in Devonshire. She was 
a member of the Wesleyan body, 
but was expelled on account of 
her professions that she had seen 
visions, and been favoured with 
revelations, and a Divine com- 
‘mission from God. 


1126. ‘‘ Joanna Southcott affirms to the F 
world that she had the full consent of the 
bishops to publish that her calling is of 
God; but if the: bishops should say nay, i 
this is her answer to them: ‘The Lord com- JOANNA SovTHCorT, 
mauded me to send printed letters to all 
the bishops, that if they would bring forward twenty-four of the clergy to prove 
that my visitation was not from the Lord, I would give up to their judgment, when- 
ever the cause was fairly tried and examined by them; but as they have Kept 
silence to this letter, their consciences must tell them that the calling is of God.’”— 
(Joanna Southcott’s “True Exposition of the Bible.”) 

Joanna Southcott announced herself as the woman spoken of in the 12th chapter 
of Revelation. She wrote and dictated prophecies, sometimes in prose, at other 
times in yerse. She announced that she was to be delivered of the Prince of Peace 
on the 19th of October, 1814, at midnight, then being upwards of sixty years of 
age. An expensive cradle was made, and considerable sums were contributed, in 
order to have other things prepared in a style worthy of the expected Shiloh. On 
the 27th of December, 1814, she died. Her body was opened after her decease, and 
the appearance of pregnancy which had deceived her followers, and perhaps herself, 
‘was found to have arisen from dropsy.—(Rose’s “ Biographical Dictionary.”) 


1127. Why were the Swaddlers so called ? 
‘The circumstance that gave rise to this term is thus detailed 
in Southey’s “Life of Wesley,” vol. ii. p. 268. 





1128. ** When Mr. Ceunick, one of Mr. Whitfield’s assistants, was preaching 

many years since in Dublin, on a Christmas-day, on Luke ii. 12, ‘Ye shall find the 

- babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger,” etc., a drunken fellow, 

: hearing the word: swaddling several times repeated, ran along the streets exclaiming, 

‘These people are Swaddlers—they are Swaddlers/’ and-it became a nickname 
for pious persons in Ireland eyer since,” 
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1129. Why are the Shakers so called? 
Because they are in the habit of violently agitating their 
bodies in token of their religious fervour. 


1130. The following is the account of the origin of this denomination as given 
by themselves :—The United Society of Believers, or Millennial Church, commonly 
called Shakers, trace their origin to the Camisars or Camisards, or more commonly 
known as the French Prophets, whose origin is attributed by M. Gregoire to a 
certain ‘‘ School of Prophets,” in Dauphiny, conducted by a Calyinist, named 
Du Serre. 

These prophets first appeared in Dauphiny and Vivarias, in France, 1688, in 
which year five or six hundred of them, of both sexes, professed to be inspired of 
the Holy Ghost, and they soon amounted to many thousands. When they received 
what seemed to them to be “ the spirit of prophecy,’’ their bodies were greatly 
agitated; they trembled, staggered, and fell down, and lay as if they were dead. 
They recovered, twitching, shaking, and crying for mercy, in their assemblies, 
houses, and fields. About the year 1705, three of the most distinguished of their 
number, Elias Marlon, John Cavilier, and Durand Page, left France and repaired 
to England. Under the influence of this spirit, they propagated the‘like spirit to 
others, so that before the year was out, there were two or three hundred of these 
prophets in and about London, of both sexes, and of all ages. The great subject of 
their prediction was, the near approach of the kingdom of God, the happy times of 
the Church, and the Millennial state, 


1131. Among other prominent persons who had joined the French and English 
prophets, as they were then known, were James Wardley, and Jane his wife, 
formerly Friends, living at Bolton, Lancashire. About the year 1747, a society 
was formed without any established creed, or particular mode of worship, professing 
perfect resignment, to be led and governed from time to time, as the Spirit of God 
might dictate. The leading members of this society were James Wardley, Jane 
Wardley, John Townley and his wife, both of Manchester; John Kattis, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, but it is said did not retain his faith. Wardley and his wife 
Jane conducted their meetings. Jane, having the principal lead in meeting, was 
called ‘ mother.” , 

“Some years after the formation of this society, a personage of no ordinary 

importance in the history of the United Believers, connected herself with them, 

afterwards known as Mother Ann. Ann Lee was born February 29,1786. At a 

aria fa age she entered the bonds of matrimony with Abraham Stanley. In 
1758 she joined the society. 

In consequence of receiving a special revelation in 1770, Ann was received a 
acknowledged by all the faithful members of the society as their spiritual mother in 
Christ, and the true leader whom God had appointed for the society. Thenceforth — 
she has ever been distinguished and known throughout the community by the 
address and title of Mother Ann. i 

A few years after this extraordinary revelation, Mother Ann received a revelation 
from God to repair to America, where, as she prophesied, there would be a great 
inerease and permanent establishment of the church. Accordingly, as many as 
firmly believed her testimony, and could settle their temporal concerns, and furnish 
necessaries for the voyage, concluded to follow her. They procured a passage at 
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Liverpool, and arrived at New York in 1774, In 1776, they settled in the town of 
Watervliet, seven miles from Albany. Here they remained in retirement till the 
spring of 1780. In the beginning of this year, the society consisted in all of but 
about ten or twelve persons, all of whom came from England. There was a gradual 
increase in numbers until the year 1787, when those who had received faith began to 
collect at New Lebanon. This still remains as the mother Church,—(Seth Wells and 
Calyin Green). 


1132. Why do the Shakers indulge in their peculiar bodily 


exercises ? 
Because they believe that by so doing, they are devoting 
their corporeal powers to the worship of God. 


1133. They support the propriety ofthis practice by quoting Exod. xv., Jer. xxxi., 
2 Sam. vi. 14, Luke xv. 25 

It would appear that these manifestations have become somewhat modified, 
inasmuch as, “in a regular meeting, where nothing extraordinary appears, they 
exercise in a regular dance, while formed in straight lines, and sometimes ina regular 
march around the room, in harmony ~ith regular songs sung on the occasion.” Yet 
« shouting and clapping of hands, ana many other operations are frequently given, 
all which have a tendency to keep the assembly alive, with their hearts and all their 
senses and feelings devoted to the service of God.”—(Seth Wells and Calvin Green.) 


1134. What are the religious principles of the Shakers? 
These will be seen in the following “ Faith and Principles of 
the Society at New Lebanon” :— 


1135. 1. Abstinence from all carnal and sensual passions, and a strict life of 
virgin purity, agreeable to the example of the Lord Jesus, and the recommendation 
and example of the Apostle Paul. 

2. Abstinence from all the party contentions and politics of the world. ‘“ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” said Jesus. 

3, Abstinence from wars and bloodshed. ‘‘ Follow peace with all men,” is a 
divine precept, and hence also the necessity of abstaining from all acts of violence 
towards our fellow-men, and from all the pursuits of pride and worldly ambition. 

4, Perfect justice and honesty in all our dealings with our fellow-creatures. 

5. A faithful discharge of all just debts, and all legal and equitable claims of 
every nature, as soon and as effectually as possible; thus fulfilling the Apostle’s 
precept, ‘‘ Owe no man anything but love and good-will.” 

6. Do good to all men, as far as opportunity and ability may serve, by adminis- 
tering acts of charity and kindness, and promoting light and truth among mankind 
«‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do ye even so to them.” 

7, Agreeable to the example of the first Christian Church, let the object of our 
fabours be directed to support and maintain a united and consecrated interest, as 
fay and as soon as preparatory circumstances willadmit. But this is to be done by 
the free-will and voluntary choice of every member, as a sacred privilege, and not 
by any constraint or undue persuasion. 
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1136. What are the Sacred Sodalities ? 

They are associations, or brotherhoods, subordinate to, and 
generally in connection with, Roman Catholic churches and 
institutions, and the Society of Jesuits. They are religious 
unions, in which some particular bond of association and deyo- 
tion exists, as in the Sodality of the Sacred Heart of J esus, the 
Confraternity of the Secular Priests of St. Paul, ete. They 
exist under the authority of the Catholic bishops; and the 
associates of particular sodalities are at liberty to recommend 
themselves to the devotions of other sodalities. The Sodality 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, for instance, is an institution 
designed to excite in the minds of the associates a feeling of 
love and gratitude to our blessed Redeemer for the boundless 
love of us that glowed in his sacred heart, and was particularly 
instanced in those two great prodigies of goodness, the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, and the. sacrifice of his life upon the 
cross. 


1137. Dwernrines-mn THz Sacrrp Hrart or Jesus ror nyvery Day IN 
THE WEEK. 


Taken from the Life of the venerable Sister Margaret Mary, by the Lord Archbishop 
of Sens. 


Sunday.—You will enter into the opened heart of Jesus as into a furnace of 
love, there to purify yourself from all stains contracted during the week, and to 
destroy the life of sin that you may live the life of pure love, which will transform 
all into itself. This day will be dedicated to a special homage to the blessed 
Trinity. ’ 
Monday.—You will look:on yourself as:a criminal, who desires to appease his 
judge by sorrow for his sins, and who is ready to make satisfaction to his justice. 
You will enter in spirit into the heart of Jesus, in order to inclose yourself in that 
prison of love, and to share in the bitterness which overwhelmed that heart; you 
will allow yourself to be so closely bound and fettered in. Christ, that-you shall no 
longer have, as it were, any other liberty but to love, nor any light, nor motion, nor 
life, but that of pure love, by which he himself is held captive and without move. 
ment in the holy sacrament. Through the merit of this divine captivity you will 
pray for the release of the soulsin purgatory, and you will perform all your actions, 
in a spirit of penance, with that intention. 

Tuesday.—You will enter into the:heart of Jesus as-into a’ school, in which you 
are one of his disciples. In*this school is learnt the science of the saints, the 
science of pure love, which makes us forget all worldly sciences. You will listen 
attentively to the teaching of your Master, who says to'you, Learn of me, because I 
am meek and tumble of heart; and you shall find rest to your souls. 
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Wednesday.—You will enter into the heart of Jesus as a passenger into a ship, 
Love is the pilot ; it will convey you successfully over that stormy sea which must: 
be passed before you can reach the port. The storms you have to fear spring from 
self-loye, vanity, attachment to your own will. The divine Pilot will guide you: 
with safety if you are faithful to him; he will make your voyage peaceful and calm. 

Thursday.—You will enter into the heart of Jesus Christ as a Friend who is 
invited to the feast of his friend; you will there find the deliciousness which is pre- 
pared for you, and which surpasses all your desire and understanding; you will be 
inebriated with the exquisite wine of his love; this wine sweetens all the bitterness 
of the world, and inspires disgust of all earthly pleasure. The Friend who receives 
youis as liberal as he is tender; he will say to you, “All that is mine is thine—my 
merit—my wounds—my blood—my sufferings. Love makes these goods common. 
to us both, but generosity should be reciprocal; and I also desire to possess thee 
entirely, without reserve or division.” On this day you will perform all your actions 
in the spirit of love. 

Friday.—You will contemplate Jesus on the cross as a tender mother, who has 
brought you forth in his heart, with inexpressible pains; you will repose in his arms 
as a child in the arms of its mother; and who finds there its comfort and security. 
Cast yourself, then, on the sacred heart, and banish all thoughts of disquietude and 
mistrust as to the future; he foresees the future and that ought to satisfy you. 
Be content to love him confidently for the time present, being persuaded that he 
does not mean to abandon you. You will spend this day in the spirit of self-aban- 
donment, as to all events of your life, reserving nothing for yourself but love. 

Saturday.—You will offer yourself to the heart of Jesus as a victim coming up to 
the temple to be immolated.and led before the sacrificer ; the divine Priest in slaying 
it spiritually, will destroy its animal life; and, after having consumed it in the fire 

- of love, willimpart to it anew and divine life. Let it be your happiness to fulfil the 
conditions of a holocaust; love to die to the world and to everything external, and 
to be consumed in love in order to honour God, and to find outthe new life which 
love aloneinspires. Happy you, if you are then able to say with truth, ‘TI live now, 
not I, but Ohrist liveth in me; and who lives in me by his love, it is in him and by 
him that I act, that I suffer, and that I love. 

For the rest; do you wish to know which is the soul that shall penetrate farthest 
into the sacred dwelling of the heart of Jesus? twill be the most humble and the 
most despised. The most detached from everything will be the one that will 
possess it most entirely. The most mortified will be the most tenderly consoled. 
The most charitable will be the most loved. The most silent will be the best in- 
structed. Th fine, the most obedient will be the one that shall have most power 
and influence.—(Rey. Father Gautrelet.) 


1138. Upon what was the practice of excommunication 
Sounded ? 

Upon the words: of the Apostle, 1 Cor. vy: 11, “With such 
an one no not to eat,” which do not refer to ordinary meals, 
-and the common intercourse of life, but to the agape, and other 
solemnities. In the Christian Church, at first it consisted 
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simply in the removal of the offender from the Lord’s supper, 
and the love-feasts; hence the word excommunication, separa- 
tion from communion. 


1139. The chief difference between Jewish and Christian excommunication 
consisted in this—the former extended in its consequences to the affairs of civil life, 
whereas the latter was strictly confined to ecclesiastical relations. It was impos- 
sible, in the constitution and situation of the Church during the first three 
centuries, that there should have been any confounding or intermingling of civil and 
religious privileges or penalties. Though instituted at first for the purpose of 
preserving the purity of the Church, excommunication was by degrees converted 
by ambitious ecclesiastics into an engine for promoting their own power, and was 
often inflicted on the most frivolous occasions, The discipline of the Church was 
confined to three principal, acts:—1. The admonition of the offender, which was 
solemnly repeated before the authorities proceeded to greater severity, according 
to the apostolic admonition, “‘ A man that is a heretic, after the first and second 
admonition reject.” 2. Exclusion from the Eucharist, the agape, and the prayers 
of the faithful, though not fromthe congregation. This was called the lesser excom- 
munication. 3. Absolute expulsion from the Church and participation of its rites 
and privileges. This was called the greater excommunication, notice of which was 
sent by circular letter to other churches, so that a person excommunicated in one 
church was considered tobe so in others. The person thus excluded was generally 
avoided in civilintercourse. No one was to receive him into his house, or to eat with 
him; and when dead, he was denied funeral obsequies and memorial. 

The Romish Pontifical has three kinds of excommunication :—1. The minor, 
incurred by those who haye any communication with excommunicated persons. 
2. The major, which falls upon those who disobey the commands of the holy see, or 
refuse to submit to certain points of discipline, in consequence of which they areexcom- _ 
municated from the Church militant and from the Church triumphant, and delivered 
over to the Devil and his angels. 3. Anathema, which is properly that pronounced 
by the Pope against heretical princes and countries. In the Greek Church, excom- 
munication cuts off the offender from all communication with the three hundred and 
eighteen fathers of the first council of Nicea, consigns him to the Devil and his 
angels, and condemns his body to remain after death as hard as a piece of flint, unless 
he humbles himself, and makes atonement for his sins by a sincere repentance.~ — 
(Farrar’s, “‘ Eeclesiastical Dictionary.”’) 

The Excommunication of Queen Elizabeth sets forth that ‘The Most High, who 
ruleth in the heavens, hath appointed the Roman Pontiff, St. Peter's successor, 
prince over all nations, to root up, destroy, disperse, plant, and build. In discharge 
of this office, and in reliance on his authority who hath placed us in this extreme 
throne of righteousness, we declure, out of the plenitude of apostolic power, Eliza- 
beth a heretic, and fayourer of heretics, and her adherents to have incurred the 
sentence of anathema, and to be cut off from the unity of Christ's body ; herself, 
moreover, deprived of her pretended right of sovereignty, and all dominion, dignity, 
and privilege whatsoever, and her nobles, subjects, and people, and all who have — 
sworn alleg’ance, released from their obligations of fidelity and service; and we 
command and interdict all and each of her nobles, subjects, people, and others, 
aforesaid, from daring to obey her, her monitions, mandates, and laws, Those who — 
shall act otherwise we bind under a similar sentence of anathema,” ; 
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1140. Who are the Brethren, or Plymouth Brethren? 

The Plymouth Brethren became a sect about 1835. They 
hold peculiar views on the personal coming and reign of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of the ways and counsels of the 
Almighty. 


1141. Why are they so called? 

From an idea that they first arose at Plymouth. Their 
first periodical publication was issued at Plymouth, which 
probably gave rise to their being called Plymouth Brethren. 


1142. What do they call themselves ? 

They call themselves simply Brethren, or The Brethren— 
a name derived from the New Testament, not for the purpose 
of distinguishing themselves from other believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but on the contrary, for the express purpose of 
embracing as one in Christ, with themselves, all such believers. 


1143. What peculiar tenets do they hold ? 

They object to all humanly formed creeds, and believe in 
the absolute sufficiency of Holy Scripture for teaching the 
whole will of God. They hold, however, to the Calvinistic 
doctrines on the subject of human ruin and depravity, and with 
regard to the covenant of grace. They strongly adhere to the 
literal fulfilment of the prophetical writings, and to the personal 
reign of Christ. 


1144, What is their Ecclesiastical Polity ? 

Their churches are congregational as to government, but 
having a close fraternal union with one another. They do not 
recognize a humanly appointed or consecrated ministry, but 
believe in the body of Christ having both the ability and right 


for self-edification. Hence their worship is more free and open 


than other sections of the Christian Church. 


1145. What other points distinguish them as a religious 
community 2 

They profess to avow an open hostility to all worldliness, 
and to exhibit self-denial and moderation in their residences, 
that they may be more liberal in their maintenance of religion, 
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and in relieving the necessities of the poor and the afflicted. 
At the commencement of their meetings these feelings of 
Christian sympathy were very conspicuous. 


1146. Of whom are the Brethren chiefly composed ? 

At first, considerable numbers of clergymen associated with 
them, and especially in Ireland; their leading friends have 
drafted themselves from nearly all the denominations of the | 
day, including many from the Society of Friends, but chiefly 
from the Church of England. 


1147. Have they been able to sustain a clear and manifest 
unity ? oy 
We think not. Shades of difference have from the first 
been telling upon them, and many of their first adherents have 
withdrawn to form other communities, or returned to the 
churches with which they were formerly in fellowship. But 
in this they have only had the experience of other Christian 
societies, as in the case of the early Methodist denominations. 
It is obvious that a great work was to be done in the spheres 
of earnest spiritual and practical Christianity, and the 
Brethren have essayed to do it, 
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TRAILL’S JOSEPHU S. 


NOW PUBLISHING, IN MONTHLY PARTS, EACH WITH 
THREE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Tus Mlustrated Edition of ‘JoszpHus’ possesses peculiar claims on the 
fayourable consideration of the Public. The late Dr. Robert Traill was widely 
known as a most able and erudite scholar. He was so strongly impressed with Ln 
the importance and value of a critically accurate Edition of the Works of the KA. 
celebrated Jewish Historian, that he devoted several years of his life, and ex- 6 
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pended large sums of money, in the preparation af this Work, and especially oa 
in obtaining exact Illustrations of the various places referred to in the text. FQ 


Numerous testimonies have been given to the great care and accuracy with 
which this translation has been accomplished, not only by travellers in Palestine, 
but by residents in Jerusalem. Great praise also has been awarded to Mr. W. 
Tipping, the well-known artist, for the extreme fidelity of the engravings, the 
drawings for which were taken by him on the spot. 





The ArnENZUM, one of*tlre highest and most influential of the literary 
journals, in an able and elabprate critique of this Translation, observes :— 


“Whether we consider the »supérior style of the translation, the excellence of the 
notes, the value of the illustratiéns, or the care bestowed on the getting up of the work, F 
this edition of ‘Josephus’ must be of great service to Biblical and theological students of 
all classes, while others will find it the best available substitute for competent scholarship, 


The name of the Editor (Mr. Isaac Taylor) is a host in itself, and the honour of that name 
is here worthily maintained.’ : 


* 7 

The Trmks, in an Obituary Notice of Mr. Isaac Taylor, the well-known 
Author of ‘The Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ ‘Ancient Christianity,’ and ¥ 
many other works, remarks :— a 


“Mr. Taylor was induced to take part with the Rev. Robert Traill in bringing out a = 
new translation of ‘Josephus.’ This costly and magnificent work was accompanied with 


numerous illustrations, engraved by some most ingenious machinery, the invention of Mr. ey 
Taylor.” 


NAMES RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The most interesting portions of Josephus’s Works are acknowledged to be his 94 
‘Autobiography’ and ‘The History of the Jewish War.’ The Proprietors have “ ~ 
therefore determined, for the present, to publish the ‘ Autobiography’ and the _ 
‘Jewish War,’ but they have under their consideration the advisability of re- 
printing the ‘ Antiquities.’ Due notice will be given of this latter division. 


THE PUBLICATION WILL BE COMPLETED IN 
TWENTY-FOUR MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
It will form One Handsome Volume of Eight Hundred Pages, 

With SEVENTY-FIVE ENGRAVINGS on Steel, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


From Drawings made by Mr. W. T1pPine, in Palestine, expressly for this Work, and — 
Medallions of the Roman Emperors. 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. ; 
hy 72735 H ; $i a 
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Philip, Robert Kemp, 1819-1882. 

The denomination*reason why; Giving th 
origin, history, and tenets of the Chris 
sects, with the reasons assigned by them 
for their specialities of faith and form 
worship. London, Houlston and Wright, 1 


Vili, 371p. illus. 20cm. (‘The Reaso 
series, v.26) 


1. Sects. I. Title. 
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